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Robert B. Williamson 


Preface by 
James H. Nichols, Jr. 


This 1s a first-time, meticulous translation of Kojeve’s 
late, unfinished magnum opus, the “updating” of the 
Hegelian System of Knowledge, meaning its modifica- 
tion so as to make it comprehensible to the author him- 
self and to his contemporaries. It is, however, much 
more than an exposition of its central terms, The Con- 
cept and Time and their identity. It is an acute, original 
review of the major themes of the West’s philosophical 
tradition; it is, in fact, a philosophical education in itself. 
Robert Williamson has done this tradition a great serv- 
ice by making Kojeve’s work accessible to Americans. 
— Eva Brann, Dean Emerita and Senior F aculty, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis. 
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Translator’s Note 


Single parentheses and brackets in the translation correspond to Kojéve’s 
own use of them in the French edition. Page numbers in that edition also 
appear in single brackets. 

Double parentheses enclose the original French words answering to 
their English translations; they may prove helpful even to readers with- 
out a knowledge of French when Kojéve plays on words with the same 
root that cannot be so rendered into English. 

Double brackets enclose English words added to the text by myself 
with a view to clear and natural English. To avoid cluttering the text with 
them, I have not used double brackets where the addition seemed non- 
questionable. 

Kojéve’s own footnotes are numbered and given at the end of each 
major section. My own notes appear as footnotes and are signaled by 
asterisks, daggers, etc. 

English “know” and “knowledge” answer to two distinct French 
word groups: connaitre/connaissance and savoir. Connaitre most often 
means to know by acquaintance, to have experiential knowledge. More 
precisely, by connaisance Kojéve usually intends immediate knowledge, 
by which the knower is immediately in relation to the known thing, 
whether that known thing be sensible or intelligible. Such knowing can 
arise in silence. In contrast, there is the knowledge that is mediated by 
reason, that is, “deduced,” “de-monstrated,” or “discursively developed” 
(and is therefore inseparable from, if not identical with, Discourse), for 
which Kojéve uses savior (both as verb and noun). Thus, when he speaks 
of the System of Knowledge at which the philosopher aims and which 
reached its historical completion with Hegel, he uses the words “Systéme 
du Savoir.” 

Forms of “know” that translate connaitre and its derivatives are sig- 
naled with a “c” superscript (e.g., know‘); forms of savoir appear without 
notation. 

The French word ensemble names the way in which many things 
can together make up a whole. In its strongest sense it can mean a whole 
composed of heterogeneous parts that are interdependent in and through 
their differences, for example, the complementary parts of a theatrical 
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costume; but it can refer to less integrated wholes: “totality,” “collec- 
tion,” or even a mathematical or logical “set.” “Ensemble” in its 
strongest sense has become part of the English vocabulary and will be 
so used in the translation when Kojéve so uses (or appears to use) it. 
Weaker uses will be translated to suit the context and accompanied by 
the French word in double parentheses. 

My acquaintance with Kojéve’s thought began forty years ago with 
my reading of the superb translation by James H. Nichols, Jr., of Intro- 
duction a la Lecture de Hegel (Introduction to the Reading of Hegel, Ed. 
Allan Bloom, New York: Basic Books, 1969; Cornell University Press, 
1980). By comparing it over the years with the original text, I learned 
most of what I know about translating Kojéve’s words into English. 
More recently, I have profited from collaboration with Prof. Nichols and 
the meticulous and judicious reading he has given to my translation; on 
almost every page his suggestions have led to changes that have rendered 
it at once more faithful to the French and more natural in English. My 
colleague Chester Burke, who had previously taught me much about 
translating from French into English, read over some of my early drafts 
and set me on a number of right paths. Finally, since the manuscript 
came into their hands, Bruce Fingerhut and Benjamin Fingerhut of St. 
Augustine’s Press have been most encouraging and supportive of our 
aims and interests in seeing this book into publication. 


Robert B. Williamson 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland 


Foreword 
by James H. Nichols, Jr. 


With the publication of this lucid and reliable translation, Robert 
Williamson provides the English reader with access to Alexandre Ko- 
jéve’s deepest philosophical treatment of ontology. In the 1950s, while 
Kojéve worked on foreign economic relations for the French govern- 
ment, he devoted weekends to his philosophical writing. His overall 
goal, of high philosophical ambition, was to write an updated restate- 
ment of the complete (or encyclopedic) Hegelian system of knowledge. 
The present volume, published posthumously in 1990, is the first volume 
of a multi-volume introduction to this Hegelian project. 

Alexandre Kojéve was born in 1902 in Moscow, from which he em- 
igrated after the Bolshevik revolution, and educated in Russia, Germany 
(where he completed his doctoral dissertation on Vladimir Soloviev’s 
religious philosophy) and France, where he then spent most of his adult 
life. He was best known in philosophical circles for his interpretation of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, presented in a famous seminar that he 
taught over the six years immediately preceding the Second World War 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris. He had a powerful, 
though largely hidden, impact on French intellectual life above all in 
consequence of this seminar, which was attended by a substantial num- 
ber of intellectuals, some of whom subsequently became more widely 
known than Kojéve himself, such as political philosopher and public in- 
tellectual Raymond Aron, the novelist Raymond Queneau, the psycho- 
analyst Jacques Lacan, and philosophers Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Eric 
Weil, and Georges Fessard. Kojéve’s brilliant left-wing or Marxist in- 
terpretation of Hegel’s Phenomenology also brought the Heideggerian 
meditations of Being and Time to bear on grasping the fundamental char- 
acter of Hegel’s thought in ways that deeply influenced the seminar’s 
participants—K ojéve’s own preface to this present volume sketches the 
intellectual path that led him to his understanding of Hegel. After the 
war, Kojéve’s interpretation of Hegel became available to a wider public 
through the publication in 1947 of a large volume of notes and transcripts 
of complete lectures from the seminar put together and edited by 
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Raymond Queneau, under the title Introduction to the Reading of Hegel, 
Kojéve himself worked after the war not in the academic world but in 
the Bureau of External Economic Relations of the French Ministry of 
Economics and Finance, where he was concerned with such projects as 
GATT (the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and the European 
Economic Community. Apart from a few articles and reviews, he made 
no effort to publish his serious philosophic writing; in fact, among 
friends, he habitually called them his posthumous writings. At the urging 
of Raymond Queneau, Kojéve permitted the first volume of his Attempt 
at a Reasoned History of Pagan Philosophy. The Pre-Socratics to be 
published in 1968; he died later that same year, at a conference in Brus- 
sels. 

Kojéve’s interpretation of Hegel’s Phenomenology presented in the 
seminar and in Introduction to the Reading of Hegel stands out for two 
distinctive emphases. One is the central place given to the dialectic of 
master and slave both at the origin of distinctively human beings and 
throughout human history, and the crucial role of the desire for recogni- 
tion in that initial encounter and in subsequent human history. In the Jan- 
uary 14, 1939 issue of Mesures, Kojéve published “Autonomy and 
Dependency of Self-Consciousness: Mastery and Slavery,” a detailed 
commentary of Section A of Chapter IV of Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Spirit which later was used “In Place of an Introduction” in the Intro- 
duction to the Reading of Hegel book. In this commentary, Kojéve ar- 
gued that the master-slave dialectic is key to the character of historical 
human being: self-creation through radical freedom as negation of the 
given, constituting itself in the first instance when future master and fu- 
ture slave confront each other with the risk of life for the sake of recog- 
nition and developing dialectically throughout subsequent history. 

The other most prominent and distinctive feature of Kojéve’s 
Hegelianism as presented in his interpretation of the Phenomenology is 
his insistence on the philosophical necessity of the end of history. In Ko- 
jéve’s understanding, any genuine possibility of philosophic understand- 
ing (or more precisely, of the fulfillment of the philosophic search 
through the attainment of actual knowledge) depends on the historical 
process’s having achieved its end (on the socio-political level, for Ko- 
jéve, that end is the universal and homogeneous State). From Kojéve’s 
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Hegelian stand-point, we do not have access to knowledge of eternal 
being; the philosophy of Plato, for instance, ultimately fails according 
to Kojéve through its inability to give a coherent account of how we 
human beings living in temporal-spatial reality could gain access to eter- 
nity or to anything eternal (in the present work, he argues forcefully and 
in considerable detail that eternity is ultimately not even a coherent con- 
cept). Furthermore, human being itself is not given as such once and for 
all by God or nature, but is something that develops over time through 
free actions, that is, actions that negate given realities (in the world and 
in human beings themselves). Such negations present themselves as er- 
rors or ideals (or crimes or heresies), but they can become truths when 
they do in fact transform actual reality over time. Therefore, truly to un- 
derstand human being, which changes essentially in the course of human 
historical development, that development must be understandable as 
completed, or in other words, history must be over. Otherwise, all dis- 
course becomes only empty chatter, in which whatever is said is no more 

true than its opposite, and the very notions of truth, philosophy, knowl- 
edge, become vain. 

This end of history as presented by Kojéve does not, therefore, mean 
anything like a catastrophe or a cessation of human events. What it 
means is the completion of the essential changes undergone by human 
beings. Now, to know that such a history of development has come to 
its completion requires an argument that, in some sense, a circle has been 
completed, and nothing new in principle is possible. One would have to 
be persuaded of this both on the level of depiction of the real historical 
world as actually lived and on the level of discursive philosophical ar- 
gumentation. Kojéve’s position regarding this end of history has some 
complicating features, including an important (but, I shall suggest, not 
fundamental) change. In two lectures given during the last year of his 
seminar, under the title “Philosophy and Wisdom,” Kojéve argued for 
the necessity of an end of history. Then he asked: does our world now 
look as though history has come to its end and fulfillment (which would 
be the perfect, that is, universal and homogeneous, State)? His answer 
is a definite no: for reasons well known to Marxists, he considers that 
the last step of historical evolution remains to be taken. The Hegelian 
revelation of the end of history, then, is not yet a truth. That, however, 
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does not necessarily mean that it is a falsehood, an error. It is, rather, 
rational idea or ideal to which reality does not yet conform, a project in 
terms of which one can act to realize its possible truth through action, 
and thus in fact to complete history. At this point, therefore, Kojéve takes 
a position in a key respect like that of Marxists: the final revolution re- 
mains to be carried out in the real world (which, he suggests, was what 
Hegel actually meant in affirming the end of history at the time of writ- 
ing his Phenomenology). 

But having said all this about the real world, culminating in some- 
thing like a Marxist revolutionary stance, Kojéve indicates that all this 
discussion of the end of history and the perfect State is inherently un- 
certain, since “what is involved is a verification of fact, that is to say, of 
something essentially uncertain.” He therefore turns to the “infinitely 
more important” question of the philosophical coherence of Hegel’s sys- 
tem.! The criterion of truth would be a perfect circularity in the discur- 
sive development of inquiry on all three levels of a complete 
philosophical system: the ontological level of Being, the metaphysical 
level of objective reality, and the phenomenological level of experience. 
Not only the Phenomenology, but the Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences, and the System in its entirety, must be discursively demon- 
strated to be circular. In this regard, Kojéve asserts in a footnote, it is 
evident that Hegel’s system is not perfectly circular and coherent. The 
key problem seems to be, or at least to be reflected in, Hegel’s erroneous 
philosophy of nature. 

Where does this leave Kojéve’s assertion that Hegel completed the 
evolution of philosophy through correctly articulating the final philoso- 
phy (or rather, the first systematic articulation of completed wisdom or 
science) and his insistence on the end of history? Basically, Kojéve’s 
position seems to be that Hegel got things definitively right in all the 
most basic philosophic respects (above all concerning the development 
of human beings in history and the systematic history of their philosoph- 
ical understandings), but that a working out of certain problems and a 
perfecting completion of the system are needed. On the level of human 


1 Alexandre Kojéve, Introduction to the Reading of Hegel (New York: Basic Books, 
1969), 98. 
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history as lived, this probably means the need for a final revolution (I 
say probably in view of Kojéve’s recognition that the ascertainment of 
a fact always involves some element of uncertainty and bearing in mind 
that he later changed his mind on this expectation of a final revolution). 
On the level of philosophical systematics, this means the need for a per- 
fecting, an updating, of Hegel’s system, of which the most important 
and perhaps most difficult element would be remedying the inadequacies 
of his account of nature. As Kojéve wrote in his volume on Kant, “Every 
philosophy must take account and give an account of the Physics of its 
time, even if it rejects the supposedly ‘philosophic’ ideas of Physicists 
in general and contemporary physicists in particular.”? During the 1950s, 
in his leisure hours, Kojéve worked on such a project of updating, whose 
first introductory volume is The Concept, Time, and Discourse. 
Sometime after World War II, Kojéve changed his position regarding 
the end of history in relation to lived human experience. In 1946 he still 
held to what I am calling the Marxist position that the completion of his- 
tory still lies ahead. He wrote, in an article entitled “Hegel, Marx, and 
Christianity”: 
If there has been from the beginning a Hegelian left and right, 
this is also all that there has been since Hegel. For if one ab- 
stracts from the remnants of the past which Hegel knew and 
described (“liberalism” included) . . . one observes that there 
has been strictly nothing outside of Hegelianism (whether 
conscious or not), whether on the plane of historical reality 
itself, or on that of such thought.or discourse as has had his- 
torical repercussions. 
In our time, as in the time of Marx, Hegelian philosophy 
is not a truth in the proper sense of the term: it is less the ad- 
equate discursive revelation of a reality, than an idea or an 
ideal, that is to say, a “project” which is to be realized, and 
therefore proved true, through action. ... 
One can therefore say that, for the moment, every inter- 
pretation of Hegel, if it is more than idle talk, is nothing but 


2 Alexandre Kojéve, Kant (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1973), 187. 
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a program of struggle and of work (and one of these “pro- 
grams” is called Marxism). And this means that the work of 
an interpreter of Hegel takes on the meaning of a work of po- 
litical propaganda. . . . It may be said that, in fact, the future 
of the world, and therefore the meaning of the present and 
the significance of the past, depend, in the final analysis, on 
the way in which the Hegelian writings are interpreted today.’ 


But soon thereafter, Kojéve interpreted the world differently: he con- 
cluded that Hegel was in fact correct in asserting that history had ended 
with the battle of Jena in 1806. As he put it in a letter to Leo Strauss in 
1950, the end is by now indeed known (it will be the universal and ho- 
mogeneous state, and Hegel was right in the Phenomenology to proclaim 
the end of history); the path to the end, however, is freely chosen, and 
could therefore be worked out first either in the United States of America 
and Europe or in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (and thus talked 
about either in “European” or in “Russian’’). In a famous footnote, writ- 
ten about 1960 and added to the second edition of Introduction to the 
Reading of Hegel, Kojéve proceeded further in the direction of that line 
of thought by stating the unambiguous judgment that the U.S.A. is a 
good deal more advanced toward the end of history than the U.S.S.R., 
but that both are tending in the same direction. Along the same lines, 
Kojéve in a lecture given in 1957 affirmed in his characteristically 
provocative manner that Henry Ford was the greatest authentic Marxist 
of the 20th century (through his finding a way to share the gains of in- 
creased productivity with the workers and thus making violent revolu- 
tion unnecessary for real movement toward the goal of the Marxist end 
of history). 

But let us recall once more that for Kojéve, these interpretations of 
actual lived historical experience are always subject to some uncertainty. 
What one can know with greater precision is the adequacy or inadequacy 
of discursive argumentation. Kojéve’s philosophical work of the 1950s 
sought to update the Hegelian system by restating its fundamentally 


3 Alexandre Kojéve, “Hegel, Marx, et le christianism,” Critique 3/4 (1946): 339-66. 
English translation by Hilail Gilden, “Hegel, Marx, and Christianity,” Interpreta- 
tion: A Journal of Political Philosophy 1.1 (Summer 1970): 21-42. 
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correct system while amending its errors and remedying its defects. The 

completed project would be an “Essai d’une Mise au Jour du systéme 

du savoir” (an “Attempt at an Updating of the System of Knowledge”). 

But the Hegelian philosophy is notoriously difficult of access. Kojéve 
himself, not given to modesty, tells of reading the Phenomenology sey- 
eral times without understanding it until he had been aided by reading 
Heidegger’s Being and Time (itself a work not noteworthy for ease of 
access). To make the exposition of the updated Hegelian system more 
accessible, Kojéve wrote a three-fold introduction. The Concept, Time, 
and Discourse contains the preface and introduction to the entire project, 
and the first two introductions to the exposition. The third introduction 
to the exposition is a complete history of philosophy culminating in 
Hegel, which would be called “Historical Introduction of the Concept 
into Time as Philosophical Introduction of Time into the Concept (Kant’s 
Place and Role in the History of Philosophy).” Of this third introduction, 
none of which has yet been translated into English, we have the three- 
volume “Essai d’une histoire raisonnée de la philosophie paienne” (“At- 
tempt at a Reasoned History of Pagan Philosophy”) and, of what might 
have been a three-volume sequel dealing with post-pagan or Christian 
philosophy, a volume on Kant (who in Kojéve’s view was the greatest 
philosopher since Plato and Aristotle and prepared the way for Hegel’s 
completion of the development of philosophy). 

Kojéve was exceptionally well equipped to complete the task that 
he set for himself, not least in that he followed the developments of mod- 
em physics with a professional level of attentiveness that is rare among 
philosophers in our day. In his book The Idea of Determinism in Classi- 
cal Physics and in Modern Physics (written in 1932, first published in 
1990 and not yet published in English translation) we see Kojéve’s philo- 
sophical coming-to-grips with Einsteinian relativity and above all with 
the latest developments in quantum mechanics. The disappointing fact, 
however, is that the proposed updated exposition of Hegel’s system ap- 
Pears not to have been carried out. Bernard Hesbois, who edited the orig- 
inal French edition of The Concept, Time, and Discourse (also first 
published in 1990), tells us that among his papers, Kojéve left only out- 
lines and fragments of the planned exposition. We have only the present 
volume plus four more volumes on the history of philosophy—ano small 
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legacy, and a valuable guide to anyone who might wish to attempt the 
updating of Hegel’s system that Kojéve left unfinished. 

For many years Kojéve remained relatively unknown in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, except to scholars of Hegel (in 1956 C. J. Friederich 
referred to Kojéve’s Introduction to the Reading of Hegel as “the most 
remarkable book of this trend,” that is, of a revived interest in Hegel 
taking place in France and Germany). The first English translations of 
any writings by Kojéve appeared in 1964: “Tyranny and Wisdom” was 
a critique of Leo Strauss’s attempt to revive the classical understanding 
of Xenophon in the book On Tyranny; “The Emperor Julian and His Art 
of Writing” was contributed by Kojéve to Ancients and Moderns, a book 
commemorating Leo Strauss’s 65th birthday. A translation of about half 
of Introduction to the Reading of Hegel appeared in 1969, the year after 
Kojéve’s death. Familiarity with Kojéve’s thought was limited to schol- 
ars of Hegel and political philosophy until about 25 years later, when 
Francis Fukuyama’s article “The End of History?” (elaborated in a sub- 
sequent book, The End of History and the Last Man) took Kojéve’s as- 
sertion of the end of history as the hypothesis for explaining the basic 
facts and events in our present world (at the time of the Cold War’s end- 
ing). Fukuyama provoked a remarkable public and political discussion, 
in which the names of Kojéve and Hegel often issued from the mouths 
of our foreign policy elites and even widely read columnists. In 2000 
there was published an English translation of Kojéve’s Outline of a Phe- 
nomenology of Right, an extensive discussion of the notions of right, 
law, and justice, including their development over history and consider- 
able details about how they are likely to work themselves out at the end 
of history (written during the Second World War and first published in 
French in 1981). 

The joking, provocative, and ironical character of many things that 
the later Kojéve said about the end of history have led some to wonder 
whether he is a post-modern ironist rather than truly a philosophical ra- 
tionalist defender of Hegelian system. Can someone who speaks in 1960 
of the U.S. as a place which “has already attained the final stage of 


4 “Preface” by C. J. Friederich to Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, The Philosophy 
of History, trans. J. Sibree (New York: Dover Publications, inc., 1956). 
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Marxist ‘communism,’ seeing that, practically, all the members of a 
‘classless society’ can from now on appropriate for themselves every- 
thing that seems good to them, without thereby working any more than 
their heart dictates”>—-can such a person be speaking seriously? And 
when Kojeéve asserts that the American way of life means a return of the 
human to animality, can one take seriously the alternative he goes on to 
suggest: Japanese snobbery as a formalism that could preserve what is 
distinctively human? Kojévian statements like these are unquestionably 
ironic, but I would suggest that they are the irony that one frequently 
finds in serious philosophers, from Socrates onward, not a post-modern 
distancing of oneself from serious search for truth. The Concept, Time, 
and Discourse shows Kojéve at his philosophically most serious and 
can thus help the English reader to form a better judgment on the char- 
acter of Kojéve’s irony or seriousness; more importantly, it presents the 
English reader with Kojéve’s most detailed and most systematic inquiry 
into the meaning of the Hegelian philosophical position. 


5 Alexandre Kojéve, Jntroduction to the Reading of Hegel, trans. J. Nichols (New 
York: Basic Books, 1969), 160-61. 
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PREFACE 


For various reasons, some of which perhaps are valid, this book was 
written in haste, although I had worked on it for over ten years. If I had 
given more time to its writing, I probably could have improved its form. 
As it is, the book is very badly written, and it contains numerous imper- 
fections, not only of form but as regards content as well. It would be su- 
perfluous to enumerate them: the reader will not fail to notice them 
himself, and I offer him my apologies for them. 

Such being the case, it is to be wondered why the author has pub- 
lished a book so badly written. Now, a preface is the natural place for 
the justification of the “prefaced” work or, more precisely, of its publi- 
cation by its author or by an editor. Having myself decided on the pub- 
lication of my book (with, of course, the written agreement of the editor, 
whom I take this occasion to thank), I see myself therefore under the 
obligation to justify myself to the hypothetical reader who might have 
the intention of reading yet something other than the present preface. Of 
course, in conformity with custom, I will pass over in silence the motives 
(in my opinion extremely valid) that pertain to the mere vanity of the 
author (which one generally brings up only to assert, incorrectly, that 
one has none). I limit myself to saying, drawing inspiration from Hegel’s 
Preface to his Phenomenology of the Spirit, that it is the reader (whoever 
he might be) who will ultimately judge the value of the book that is pub- 
lished. Therefore I can only indicate the reasons that make me believe— 
wrongly perhaps—that the present voluminous work will be successful, 
let us say, after the publication [30] of its final (and fifth) volume at a 
date which is, moreover, quite undetermined. 


* 


To say it at once, the publication of my book appears to me justified 
essentially by the fact that it is a book on Hegel. 

Now, on the one hand, no one would seriously dispute that Hegel is 
the most recent of the truly great philosophers in history. On the other 
hand, my book has for its end to show that, being the first Sage [[or Wise 
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Man ((/e Sage))]], he is the last philosopher in general and the last “his- 
torical man” in the strict sense of the word. 

Be it as it may with Hegelian wisdom ((sagesse)), the indisputable 
fact that his philosophy is the latest to date has as a necessary conse- 
quence that there have not been others since. To be sure, there have been 
several attempts at reversal. But even these retrograde philosophies have 
all been more or less tinged with involuntary and unconscious Hegelian- 
ism. As for those who wanted to “go beyond Hegel,” they have in fact 
succeeded up to now only in isolating certain aspects or fragments of 
Hegelianism and making them pass, wrongly, for a new “whole.” 

But these various attempts (called “philosophic’”’) at advance or re- 
turn have had practically no influence on the (“profane”) mass of those 
who are content to be where they happen to be. Now, it happens that 
they are all (you and I included) situated fully within “Hegelianism.” 
For it is of little importance, to be sure, whether this situation is called 
“Marxist,” “Leninist,” “Stalinist,” etc. or presents itself (wrongly, be- 
sides) as some negation of things derived from Hegel. What is important 
is that each among us today needs to know what Hegel said in order to 
be able to attain consciousness of himself in his peculiar situation, what- 
ever it may be. 

Now, to know that is far from being easy. One hundred and fifty 
years do not go for nothing, even if nothing essentially new has taken 
place on the earth or in the heavens. Fashions succeed upon fashions, 
and, even when saying the same thing, one says it in a [31] different 
way. And besides, science progresses and technology follows. So too, 
what was revolutionary and new becomes obvious and utterly banal. Fi- 
nally, some ordinary German words used by Hegel are emptied of every 
kind of meaning by dint of becoming profound, and certain Greek terms, 
having become ordinary, seem to be capable of being used without one’s 
needing to understand them. 

For all these reasons an updating of the authentic Hegelian texts has 
become indispensable for all who would wish, in our time, to read them 
with profit. We can become aware of the fact that we are Hegelians only 
if Hegel himself appears among us and speaks to us in our language, 
using words that are accessible to us at least to the extent that his words 
were so for his immediate disciples or for those who, coming later, were 
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still of his world. But, Hegel being dead and not resurrected, another 
than he must play that role. I have taken the liberty to try my hand at it. 

Put differently, it is a simple paraphrase of the Hegelian works in 
modern French that I offer to the reader curious to know what is in it and 
where. One will find, then, nothing new in the numerous pages that will 
follow. One will indeed find an attempt (to appease my pride as an author) 
to show that it is materially impossible to say anything other and more 
than what Hegel has already said, although it is relatively easy to say less 
(but not to repeat nothing at all of it, unless one wants to be silent). 

The only question that arises about this book is therefore that of 
knowing if I have re-said ail that Hegel had already said. But, of course, 
it is not in the preface that I could respond to that. The response is the 
entire book, and it belongs to the competent reader to judge of it. 


* 


The usefulness of a book updating the works of Hegel will probably 
not be disputed in our times. The [32] reader (whoever he may be) will 
be able at the most to ask whether he is right to place confidence in my 
book. The question posed is also that of knowing whether Monsieur Ko- 
jéve is qualified-in the sense of competent and capable of updating the 
whole of the Hegelian writings. 

Here, too, the answer cannot be other than the book itself, which it 
belongs to the reader to judge in the final instance. The preface could 
contain at the most some remarks concerning me, of the following sort: 

It appears to me, retrospectively, that it is impossible to understand 
Hegel in the strict sense of the word, that is, so as to be able to interpret 
not only each sentence written by him but even each word that he uses, 
without having first understood, in the way indicated, the Phenomenol- 
ogy, which is supposed to be an Introduction for the non- or pre-Hegelian 
reader into the system of Absolute Knowledge that is Hegelianism. Now, 
over the years I read that book three times from end to end without un- 
derstanding anything (for not to understand” all of it is to understand 
none of it), noting, however, that the historians who spoke about it (and 
whom I have looked at) understood nothing either. 


* — Or comprehend (comprendre)—Translator. 
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It was then that my friend Alexandre Koyré began his interpretation 
of the Phenomenology at "Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (at the Sor- 
bonne). He spoke of Hegelian Time, and this was for me, as they say, a 
revelation (meanwhile published but remaining hidden). Accordingly, | 
agreed to follow through with the course when Koyré had to interrupt it 
to make himself available abroad. In five years nearly the whole text 
was read, translated, and interpreted by me satisfactorily. And it is this 
accomplishment (which was, besides, something of a success) that is in 
my eyes the only justification for my present attempt to update Hegel 
by paraphrasing his Encyclopedia. 

I must point out, however, that I would certainly not have profited 
from the lessons of Koyré as I have been able to do if I had not had at 
my disposal a sufficiently wide “general learning” (of an “encyclopedic” 
character, as well) and a detailed acquaintance with the classics of the 
history of philosophy (those of India and China included). But this would 
still not have sufficed if I [33] had not read Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. I 
therefore consider it my duty to mention here the name of that philoso- 
pher of genius, who, by the way, turned out badly philosophically, per- 
haps because of an unfortunate desire to “go beyond” Hegel by 
“returning to” . . . Plato at first (via Husserl), next to Aristotle, then to 
... Hélderlin and finally to Parmenides, nay, to Heraclitus or I know 
not to whom else. 

Having mentioned the influence of the ex-Heidegger, I have to point 
out as well that of my friends Jacob Klein and Leo Strauss (respectively 
of Russian and German origin and currently Americans). Without them, 
I would not have known what Platonism is. Now, without knowing that, 
one does not know what philosophy is. 

Finally, with regard to the form of my updating of Hegel, it is the 
influence of Eric Weil that I must mention, because it is through him 
that I made contact with the modern neopositivism of Discourse (Logos). 
But, good Hegelian at the outset, he too has gone astray along a route 
that is leading him I know not where. 

Of course, I have been subject, besides, to many various influences. 
But they are, even for me, anonymous.and can in no case interest the 
presumed Reader. I have thought as well that I can conform to fashion 
and omit any explicit citation of contemporary or recent authors. An 
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attentive reader will find, to be sure, here and there, allusions to known 
authors, but from this standpoint a lack of attention will present no in- 
convenience, at least in what concerns the understanding of Hegel. 

Granting that an academic ((/ivresque)) updating of Hegelian Wis- 
dom is at the moment useful and supposing I am qualified to write and 
publish a book devoted to it, one can ask, at the end of its preface, how 
one must read it in order to profit from it. 

If I may permit myself to give some advice on the matter to the 
Reader, I would also say to him the following. 

First of all, let him not look for “contradictions” in my text. He will 
probably find some, but they will have no importance. As for “obscuri- 
ties,” I promise him that they extend only to the form (often very defec- 
tive), so that by applying himself to them he will always be able to clear 
things up. [34] Personally, I think that this effort of interpretation will 
cost him less than what he would have to spend if he wished to under- 
stand Hegel while doing without me. Finally, the question of knowing 
whether Hegel “truly said” what I make him say would appear to me 
puerile if I have succeeded in demonstrating all I have said. On the con- 
trary hypothesis, it would be best to consider my book null and with no 
future and apply oneself to reading Hegel in the original text (after hav- 
ing, at the least, understood Plato, Aristotle, and Kant). 

Also, the book being very (and possibly too) long, I shall indicate 
the way to read it “diagonally,”” without the reading, because of that, 
losing every sort of value, such as there may be. And, if the “diagonal” 
proves useful, nothing prevents completing it afterwards through the 
“sides of the square” (or through some of them). 

Put otherwise, everything essential is contained in the Exposition of 
the System of Knowledge or, more precisely, in the diverse Expositions 
of Knowledge that are there. As for the Introduction to the System of 
Knowledge, one can read a part of it or glance through it, even not read 
it at all (if one feels no need to when reading the Expositions). But the 
Expositions, besides being relatively short, must all be read (in their 
order), and each has to be read in its entirety. Otherwise, it is better not 
to begin the reading of this book. 


*  [e., “skimming” through it (lire “en diagonale”)). 
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On the other hand, the reading of the Introductions, the Isolated parts 
and, hence, the [[Back-]]Notes is optional. One can as well read them 
only in part or only glance through them. As for me, if I had to choose, 
I would have given primacy to the Isolated passages. But that is some- 
what a question of taste. 

As for the Appendix, it provides nothing new with respect to the 
book. It is an exposition recapitulating the ensemble of what relates to 
Silence and its para-discursive forms. It can therefore be overlooked 
without inconvenience. 

Finally, the Postface has meaning only as an ultimate effort to con- 
vince a reader otherwise in agreement but still alarmed, intellectually or 
morally, by certain (if you please, “existential”) consequences of what 
was said in the book, which he is supposed already to have read. In prin- 
ciple, the [35] reader who would be by then in full support of Hegelian- 
ism or who would still be hostile towards it ought not to read the pages 
in question. No one should begin by reading them. But, of course, if 
someone does so, nothing serious will follow for anyone. 

I should like to end this preface with a final remark relating to the 
Reader, who will complete what I said at first by re-saying what Hegel 
has said. My undertaking having a discursive character, its accomplish- 
ment ((réussite)) can consist only in its success ((succés)). Now the suc- 
cess of a published book depends exclusively upon its readers. That is 
why I have said, following Hegel, that the reader alone is empowered 
to judge my book without possible appeal (discursively, of course). 

I add that in my view such a judgment would be “negative” in only 
two cases. Either [[1]] the majority of readers will judge that this book 
is “without interest,” and in that case the number of readers will be very 
small and will tend rapidly to zero, or [[2]], whatever be the number of 
readers (simultaneous or successive), at least one among them will show 
(discursively) that the discourse that constitutes the book is not in fact 
“circular.” [[The latter could be]] either [[a]] because there have been 
detected constituent elements external to those implicitly contained in 
my summary-definition of the Discourse as such that the book is sup- 
posed to develop or else [[b]] because my development of this notion of 
Discourse turns out to be “incorrect” in the sense that it contains “errors 
in logic,” or finally [[c]] if someone succeeds in saying, without 
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contradicting himself, something that contradicts what I have said or 
what could be said in further (correctly) developing my own statements, 
those being supposed to be a “correct” development of the proposed def- 
inition of Discourse, whatever it is. In my opinion, no sociological or 
psychological interpretation could be substituted for such a logical “cri- 
tique,” supposing it has to determine the accomplishment according to 
its success. It is, to be sure, easy to observe that, from the sociological 
point of view, my book amounts to an attempt to “justify” discursively 
the events that began to develop in Moscow in 1917 and that have exer- 
cised a certain attraction over certain of my contemporaries, Russian or 
otherwise, myself included. Now, it is not difficult to see that a man such 
as I, that is, a man who observes, at the end of a [36] life devoted for the 
most part to discourse, that he could say nothing novel, is naturally 
brought to say what I say in my book, namely that all the discursive pos- 
sibilities were exhausted even before he himself began to speak. But 
these two interpretations or explanations—which are, moreover, 
“true”—in no way prejudice the “truth” of the statements about which 
we are speaking. For, on the supposition that the book being spoken of 
is a correct paraphrase of the Hegelian System of Knowledge and 
granted that this System of Knowledge is discursive Wisdom as such, 
the sociological explanation in question merely explains the fact that the 
updating of Absolute Knowledge is located towards the middle of the 
20 Century and has for its author a Russian born at the beginning of 
the same century. As for the psychological (or “psychoanalytic”) expla- 
nation, it “explains” Kojéve, rather than some other of his contempo- 
raries and compatriots. But neither of these two interpretations can make 
us see whether the individual in question has or has not said a// that can 
be said, without contradicting himself, while speaking as well of what 
he himself says while saying it. 


Vanves, August 23, 1956 
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ATTEMPT AT AN UPDATING OF THE 
HEGELIAN SYSTEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE CONCEPT, TIME AND DISCOURSE 


Die Vernunft wird durch einen Hang ihrer Natur 
getrieben, tiber den Erfahrungsgebrauch hinauszugehen, 
sich in einem reinen Gebrauche und vermittelst blosser 
Ideen zu den Gussersten Grenzen aller Erkenntnis hinaus 
zu wagen, und nur allererst in der Vollendung ihres 
Kreises, in einem fir sich bestehenden systematischen 
Ganzen, Ruhe zu finden. 

[[Reason is driven by a tendency of its nature to go be- 
yond its empirical employment, to venture, in a pure em- 
ployment and by means of mere ideas, to the utmost limits 
of all cognition, and to find rest only in the completion of 
its circle in a self-subsistent systematic whole. |] 


KANT 


(KrV ; III, 518, 15-19) 
[[ Critique of Pure Reason, A797 = B 825)]] 
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[39] 


In the temporal order, the first introduction of a book is its title and 
can be nothing else than the title. The title of a book therefore has to be 
chosen in such a way that it can serve as an introduction to it. But the 
meaning implied in a title can be made explicit or comprehended only 
in and through the discursive development of the ensemble of notions 
that are the constituent elements of the title. Now, if the title is correctly 
chosen, this discursive development is nothing other than the very con- 
tent of the book, at least to the extent that the book has a philosophic 
content. The “philosophic” title is in a way the project-definition of the 
book, which, in developing that definition, leads to a definition that sum- 
marizes the book and that in no way differs from the definition that 
served it as point of departure and title. When a philosophic book is con- 
cerned, it therefore seems useless, not to say impossible, to insert be- 
tween the book itself and its title any Introduction whatever. 

From the point of view of systematic (“logical’’) “reasoning,” which 
takes into account only the time involved in the reasoning itself (all rea- 
soning necessarily having its own duration), this “demonstration” is “ir- 
refutable.” But it is not valid from the point of view of historical or 
pedagogical “reasoning,” which takes into consideration the location in 
time of a process of reasoning, whatever it may be (including the rea- 
soning that it itself is), within which [[time]] yet other things than rea- 
soning are involved and in progress. 

[40] From the systematic point of view, Descartes was correct in say- 
ing (if he truly said it, as is claimed) that when a Philosopher has to do 
with a philosophic book it suffices for him to read the title and “under- 
stand” it, that is, to make explicit or discursively develop the meaning 
the title implies. For, if the content of the book is true (“correct”), it can 
be nothing else than the discursive development of its title, and it is 
therefore superfluous to read the book itself. If, on the contrary, the con- 
tent of the book differs from this development, a Philosopher would still 
waste his time reading it, since the content would then be by definition 
erroneous (“incorrect”) and therefore, according to Descartes, devoid of 
any philosophic value. But, from the historical or pedagogical point of 
view, this “Cartesian” reasoning is without a doubt untenable. 
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“Experience” shows, as a matter of fact, that the meaning of one and the 
same notion can be developed discursively in several different ways 
(even when one and the same language is used to do it) without anyone 
being able to say that the one is more or less “true” or indeed “correct” 
than the other. And pedagogical and historical “experience” makes it 
clear that the discursive developments (in a given language) of a notion 
vary as a function of age and the times. Thus, not only the meaning of 
one and the same “title” can be developed “correctly” in different lan- 
guages, but the development of this meaning is carried out in different 
ways in a given language according to whether it is done by a child or 
by a young or old adult or in different historical epochs. Even admitting 
with Descartes that a Philosopher wastes his time following a “reason- 
ing” that is not “correct” from the systematic (“logical”) point of view, 

one cannot then say that one can always limit oneself to the reading of 
the title of a philosophic book and to one’s own discursive development 
of the meaning of the title one has read. For pedagogical and historical 
experience shows that in “correctly” developing the meaning of the title 

of a given book the Philosopher can very well not find out the content 
of that book, even if that content “correctly” develops the title in ques- 

tion. And one cannot see why the philosopher would be wasting his time, 

even “philosophical” time, in becoming [41] acquainted ((prenant con- 

naissance)) with the correct discursive developments of the meaning of 
a given notion that are different from the one that he has carried out or 

could carry out on his own, starting from that same notion. 

Be that as it may, it is indisputable that, as a general rule, a given 
form of the discursive development of a notion can be recovered just as 
it was only if one interpolates between the development and the notion 
that serves it as a point of departure an introductory discourse that, when 
one starts from the notion concerned, permits one precisely to give the 
form in question to the development. 

But, if it is difficult or even impossible to recover, that is, redo the 
given form of the development without an “introductory discourse,” it 
is sometimes impossible and always difficult to understand it without 
the aid of the said discourse. Now, if a “normal” adult can just barely 
redo or understand a given discursive development (a “reasoning”) when 
it immediately follows its “title,” that is, the simple enunciation of the 
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notion that it develops, one is generally obliged to interpolate between 
that development and its title an appropriate “introductory discourse,” 
if one wants the development in question to be understood by a child, 
even a “gifted” one. It is necessary to proceed in the same way if one 
wishes to make understood a development that a “cultivated” man makes 
for himself to a person less “educated” or “civilized,” independently of 
the “intelligence” or the “talent” of the persons in question. Finally, if 
the discursive development that constitutes the content of a philosophic 
book written two thousand years ago could or even had to follow imme- 
diately upon its title (which is supposed to be correctly chosen), this 
same content generally requires an “introductory discourse” interpolated 
between it and its title, in order to be capable of being truly understood 
today. 

In short, if, from the systematic point of view, an Introduction inter- 
polated between the title of a philosophic book and its content strictly 
so called is superfluous, not to say impossible, it is, from the pedagogical 
point of view, always possible, generally useful, and sometimes even 
indispensable. The Introduction of a philosophic book pursues at any 
rate a pedagogical goal in the sense that it is supposed to make easier 
for the author’s (adult and “normal’’) contemporaries, [42] who some- 
how understand the meaning of the (usually composite) notion consti- 
tuting the “theme” of the book in question (its “theme” usually being 
presented by its “‘title’’), the reconstruction and therefore the understand- 
ing of the discursive development of the meaning of that notion in the 
particular form that the author gave it in making of it the very content 
of his book.! 

According to what precedes, a (philosophic) Introduction of a philo- 
sophic book is (philosophically) justified in the final analysis through 
the fact that one can say (“correctly”) the same thing in different ways, 
while speaking one and the same language. Now, although this fact is 
disputed by no one, it needs briefly to be commented on straightaway 
(this commentary, besides, becoming truly comprehensible and “‘con- 
vincing” for those who need it only after the reading of the whole of the 
present book). 

It is generally acknowledged that the intranslatable “content” of a 
discourse, whatever it is, belongs to the domain of Poetry and makes no 
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part of Philosophy as such (nor, to tell the truth, of Discourse strictly so 
called, since the “content” that cannot be “correctly” or “perfectly” ex- 
pressed in a// languages cannot be truly expressed in any). One can say 
that any “content” that is tied to the “verbal form” of a discourse so 
closely that a modification of that “form” destroys it or alters it pro- 
foundly is not a philosophic “content.” Put otherwise, the “content” of 
a philosophic discourse is, as they say, invariant in relation to any change 
of language: in principle at least, this “content” is not altered by the mere 
fact of being (“correctly”) translated from the “original” language into 
[43] any other language. From the systematic point of view, the language 
of which a Philosopher makes use is of no interest to Philosophy as such. 
But it is obvious that, from the pedagogical point of view, it is absolutely 
necessary to translate a philosophic work if one wants it to be understood 
by those who do not know’ the language in which it was written. 

The same goes for the variations of “form” that a given “content” 
allows when it is “developed” in one and the same language. The dif- 
ference between the expressions “Red hat” and “Hat of red” can have 
a “poetic” value; to the extent that it does not affect the meaning of the 
notion, which “refers” ((se rapporte)) to a hat that is red, it is of interest 
to Philosophy as such no more nor less than the difference between the 
expressions “Red hat” and “Chapeau rouge,” for example. Put differ- 
ently, in principle at least, the paraphrase alters the “content” of a philo- 
sophic discourse just as little as its translation does. But if, from the 
systematic point of view, the value of a philosophic paraphrase is the- 
oretically null, it can in practice be great or even decisive from the ped- 
agogical point of view. For a “correct” philosophic development can 
be impossible in practice in its given “form” and can become relatively 
easy to comprehend if it has been submitted beforehand to an appro- 
priate paraphrase (supposed “correct” as well from the philosophic 
point of view). 

Now, experience shows that the same result can be attained if one 
replaces (or completes) the paraphrase with an /ntroduction. In a certain 
sense, the Introduction of a philosophic book can be similar to its 


* — The four expressions in quotation marks are, in the French edition, respectively: 
Chapeau rouge, Rouge chapeau, Chapeau rouge, and Red hat. 
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translation. Even when it is devoid of all systematic value, it can be very 
useful, not to say indispensable, from the pedagogical point of view. 
And even Descartes would not have denied this. 

But it is here that a confusion becomes possible, and it is important 
to rule it out (as far as possible) from the outset. 

Two discursive philosophic developments of the meaning of one 
and the same notion can differ, not only by their languages or their 
“forms,” but further by their “content,” [44] strictly so called, while 
being both perfectly “correct.” In this last case the (“correct”) develop- 
ments differ solely in their more or less explicit character. By definition, 
the meaning of a “notion” strictly so called (by definition one in itself 
and in relation to other notions, that is, unique “of its kind”) is condensed 
to the maximum, and that is why it is called implicit. It is the “discursive 
development,” whatever it may be, of a “notion” that makes its meaning 
explicit ((explicite)), and this development is “correct” only to the extent 
that it does not “contra-dict” the implicit meaning of the developed no- 
tion. In other words, the implicit meaning of a notion has to be preserved 
in full in every development that makes it explicit. But the degree of this 
making-explicit ((explicitation)) can vary from one development to an- 
other. 

To use metrical language (which, moreover, can have in this case 
only the value of a metaphor), one could say that one development could 
be limited to making explicit only 5% of the implicit sense of a given 
notion, while another could make explicit 95% of it. Now, this difference 
in the degrees of explication” has in Philosophy a capital systematic im- 
portance. From the systematic point of view, the whole ((ensemble)) of 
progress realized by Philosophy in the course of History is reduced, on 
the one hand, to the augmentation of the number of notions submitted 
to discursive development, and, on the other hand, for a given notion, 
to the growth of the degree of explication attained in the developments 
related to it.2 Different developments, as far as their “form” goes, there- 
fore are systematically equivalent (that is, have the same “content”’) only 


* Hereafter, the French words “expliciter” and “explicitation” will be translated “‘to 
explicate” and “explication” with the understanding that the making explicit of 
what was implicit is intended. 
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if they are related to the same notions and if they have the same degree 
of explication of the meaning of those notions. By taking the [45] purely 
and exclusively systematic point of view, a Philosopher can, to be sure, 
content himself with elaborating or comprehending any one of the equiv- 
alent “variants” possible or actually existing. He could also, it appears, 
completely neglect all the “variants” whose degree of explication for a 
given notion is inferior to that which has already been attained by the 
Philosophy that is his. But in reality he does not “ignore” any of the 
“variants” in different degrees of explication, since, by definition, the 
maximum degree implies all the degrees that are inferior to it. In any 
case, no Philosopher worthy of the name can lose interest in a develop- 
ment that would be more explicit than that which he has made himself 
or which he has comprehended. 

Descartes would therefore have been wrong if he had actually “‘fol- 
lowed” his reasoning by contenting himself with reading the titles of 
philosophic books and himself developing the meaning implied in them. 
For nothing says that he would always have been able to do so in a man- 
ner at least as explicit as the author of a given book had done. Be that as 
it may, it is evident that he would have been able to progress noticeably 
in the explication of his own discursive developments if he had been 
able (per impossibile) to. read the books of Hegel or Kant. Descartes 
would have been right to conform to his reasoning only if he could have 
said with certainty that his own discursive development encompassed 
all discursively developable notions (without “contra-diction”’) and that 
he had explicated to the maximum the meanings of those notions. Now, 
one finds nothing in the Cartesian discursive development that permits 
saying that. 

Indeed, it seems at first sight that no discursive development permits 
it. It seems, indeed, that the degree of explication of the meaning of any 
notion (at least as far as concerns the notions that “refer” ((se “rappor- 
tent’’)) to “Things” that empirically-exist) can increase indefinitely. In 
other words, the discursive development that explicates that meaning 
seems to last as long as does Discourse as such. It is indeed difficult not 
to admit that as long as Man wishes to speak, he will be able to be ever 
more explicit in his discourses. Which is to say that there will always 
be [46] books that will be worth the trouble of reading in the sense that 
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they will allow their readers to explicate the implicit meanings of their 
titles more than they could do in not reading them. 

But it is not absurd to suppose that, if there is no absolute maximum 
of explication, there is a philosophic optimum. Indeed, one can allow 
that the discursive development (supposed “correct”’) that explicates the 
meaning of a given notion could “close in” upon itself, that is, return fi- 
nally, after a certain time, to its point of departure, which is nothing else 
than the notion in question itself. This “return” would require a minimum 
of “stages” to be traversed, these stages being “deduced” one from an- 
other in such a way that the “result” or the “conclusion” of the last co- 
incides with the “origin” or the “premise” of the first and forming the 
“constituent elements” that are, in their ensemble, the discursive devel- 
opment in question. Each of these “stages” therefore contributes to the 
explication of the meaning of the notion discursively developed. One 
can say, consequently, that the degree of this explication is equal to the 
number of its “stages,” which is, by definition, the minimum number of 
“stages” necessary and sufficient for the “closure” of the development. 
It is this degree of explication that is to be considered as an optimum 
from the philosophic point of view. 

This optimum will not be a maximum, since each of the “stages” 
could be dissected ((décomposée)) in its turn into “constituent elements,” 
which would explicate its meaning, to the extent that the meaning might 
remain implicit, in and through an appropriate discursive development. 
But this supplementary dissection would cause to appear nothing essen- 
tially new in relation to what is already explicated by the optimum dis- 
section. For the very “circularity” of the latter dissection “de-monstrates” 
that there can be no other meaning capable of being explicated outside 
or beyond the meaning that that dissection has explicated. At first sight, 
there could be several “circular” developments external to one another, 
each of them developing the meaning of a different notion. But that 
would mean that there are several discourses whose meanings have noth- 
ing in common among them and that cannot, consequently, be integrated 
into one and the same [47] coherent discourse. Now, if it were so, one 
does not see how it would be possible to comprehend all these meanings 
at once, that is, to speak of them as of meanings. It is evident that for 

there truly to be a meaning, the meaning discursively developed has to 
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be one in itself and unique of its kind, that is, wni-total. In other words, 
there can be only one “circular” discursive development that explicates 
(to an at least “optimum” degree) the meaning of a unique notion, inte- 
grating a// the notions whose meanings are discursively developable 
(without “contra-diction’”), none of those notions therefore being “‘irre- 
ducible” in the strong sense of the word. 

By taking up a strictly systematic point of view, a Philosopher who 
had elaborated or comprehended any one circular discursive develop- 
ment could completely lose interest in every other discursive develop- 
ment whatsoever. In particular, he could abstain from reading, not only 
philosophic books, as it seems Descartes advised him (without himself 
following that advice), but their very titles as well. For the “contents” 
of developments that have a degree of explication inferior to that which 
the circular or uni-total development has are, by definition, implied in 
the “content” of the latter, and, if the circular development can take on 
different “forms,” it is a matter, by definition still, only of equivalent 
“variants” that one can systematically neglect. As for developments that 
are more explicit than the circular development, they are incapable, still 
by definition, of adding anything to the system constituted by the latter 
development. The Philosopher could therefore neglect them as well, un- 
less urged towards them by curiosity or by another motive just as “‘irrel- 
evant” or puerile from the purely systematic point of view. 

However, one must not conclude from the preceding that every 
Philosopher is capable of elaborating any “form” of circular develop- 
ment or of comprehending that development in any “variation” what- 
ever. Just as translations of a given circular development will be of 
no pedagogical use only on the day when every man of a philosophic 
bent will comprehend the language in which this development [48] 
has been carried out, so its different paraphrases will cease to be ped- 
agogically “justifiable” only to the extent that one or certain among 
them will be sufficient to allow every man of the present or future to 
understand the uni-total System with the minimum of effort, that is, 
waste of time. 

This is to say that one could everywhere and always “justify” from 
a pedagogical point of view, a (“correct”) new paraphrase of the circular 
discursive development, although, from the systematic point of view, 
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every discursive development became “useless” the very day a circular 
development was elaborated for the first time. Now, since an 
Introduction can be philosophically “justified” only to the extent that it 
has the pedagogical value of a paraphrase, everything that was said of 
the latter applies in the same way to a philosophic Introduction, whatever 
it may be: one can everywhere and always justify, from a pedagogical 
point of view, an Introduction that is inserted between the Title and the 
Exposition, which discursively develops or explicates its meaning, to 
the extent that the Introduction eases for the reader the effort necessary 
either for the “deduction” of the Exposition from the Title, in the case 
where the reader might wish to follow the supposed advice of Descartes, 
or for the comprehension of the Exposition, if the reader prefers for any 
reason to make use of the effort that the author already provided in elab- 
orating the Exposition in question. 

The Introduction, always to some extent optional, is not tied to the 
Exposition by indissoluble bonds. An author can as well introduce the 
Exposition of another author who belongs, generally, to a past epoch. 
He can then do so either by paraphrasing in an appropriate way the Ex- 
position in question or by leaving it such as it is and by preceding it with 
an Introduction strictly so called or, finally, by combining both methods 
of introduction. When a work of the past is concerned, Introduction and 
Paraphrase have the end of rendering [49] that work more easily acces- 
sible to the author’s contemporaries. But it often happens that a philo- 
sophic author introduces his own Exposition or another author’s 
Exposition, which he subjects to a paraphrase. One can then ask what is 
the end of the Introduction strictly so called. 

One can reply, in a general way, that the philosophic author writes 
his Exposition or his Paraphrase thinking of himself as his own reader. 
He paraphrases a given text in order better to comprehend for himself 
the explicit meaning of that text, and he writes his Exposition in order 
to make explicit for himself the implicit meaning of the notion that in- 
terests him (and that constitutes, in principle, the Title of his Exposition). 
Under these conditions, the Introduction has to permit a reader other 
than the author to comprehend easily the explicit meaning of the Expo- 
sition or Paraphrase. The content and method of the Introduction are 
therefore determined both by the method and content of the Exposition 
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(or Paraphrase) and by the “frame of mind” of the reader for whom that 
Introduction was intended by the author. More precisely, the author of 
the Introduction begins by choosing a certain type of reader and trying 
to imagine his “frame of mind,” and he then writes the Introduction with 
the desire to facilitate access for the reader to the Exposition (or to the 
Paraphrase), which he wrote with the intention of rendering it as explicit, 
that is, as “comprehensible” or “clear” and “easy” as possible for him- 
self. 

Now, it is here that the misunderstanding noted above can occur. 
One might think that the Introduction is by definition /ess explicit than 
the Exposition (or the Paraphrase) and that it “introduces” the latter to 
the reader precisely because it is Jess explicit. The Introduction thus 
would represent a degree of explication between that of the Title (in prin- 
ciple, null, the meaning of the title being only implicit) and that of the 
Exposition (in principle supposed to be, if not maximum, which is im- 
possible, at least optimum or approaching the optimum as closely as can 
be done). 

It is easy to see that this conception is untenable. On the one hand, 
the Exposition is itself nothing else than an explication of the implicit 
meaning of the title, and every explication is by definition an Expo- 
sition. On the other hand, the more explicit (correct) Exposition [50] 
necessarily implies a less explicit (correct) Exposition as constituent 
element. From the systematic point of view, an “Introduction” less 
explicit than the Exposition therefore makes up an integral part of that 
Exposition itself and can be understood only as such a constituent el- 
ement of the latter (determined by the systematic structure of the Ex- 
position taken as a whole). Consequently, from the systematic point 
of view, a text cannot be thought of as the Introduction of another 
solely because the degree of explication of the meaning that these two 
texts have in common is less in the former. Now, experience shows 
that the same thing goes from the pedagogical point of view. As a gen- 
eral rule, a less explicit text is more difficult to comprehend than one 
that is more so. 

If one acknowledges (what is, besides, hard to dispute) that the his- 
torical evolution of Philosophy is nothing other than the progressive ex- 
plicating of the implicit meaning of the very notion of “Philosophy,” it 
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would be necessary to conclude from this general pedagogical experi- 
ence that one cannot “introduce” the works of a given Philosopher by a 
reading, in chronological order, of the original works of his predecessors 
(even excluding the “anachronistic” authors as well as those who are 
content to “repeat” the others by “simplifying” them, that is, by “disfig- 
uring” them and therefore rendering them less “comprehensible”). Now, 
it is this that one actually observes. To take an extreme example, if it is 
relatively easy to understand Parmenides starting from Hegel (by un- 
derstanding him, as they say, better than he understood himself), it is ab- 
solutely impossible to understand Hegel by limiting one’s preliminary 
philosophic readings to the mere reading (even with the utmost “care” 
of the Parmenidean Poem. Generally, it is only after having understood 
the last to date of the great Philosophers (who is himself “understand- 
able” precisely because he is relatively “recent”) that one can truly un- 
derstand those who preceded him in time. However, given that 
Philosophy in its most recent form is supposed to integrate all the philo- 
sophic advances accomplished up to then, its understanding is greatly 
facilitated by a preliminary acquaintance with the constituent elements 
[51] worked out in the course of History. From the pedagogical point of 
view, when one approaches the domain of Philosophy, one is then nec- 
essarily, that is, everywhere and always, in the presence of a circle that 
ceases to be vicious only when run through a great number of times in 
both directions. But those who have already carried out those numerous 
run-throughs (at first sight hopeless and for a long time sterile) can ease 
the task for those who might wish to attempt to do so after them. And 
they can often do so by undertaking Paraphrases or by writing Introduc- 
tions strictly so called. More particularly, the Exposition (or the Para- 
phrase of the Exposition) of a given philosopher can be pedagogically 
“introduced” by the Paraphrase of the Expositions of the philosophers 
who preceded him in time and who have explicated the constituent ele- 
ments integrated into the Exposition that one wishes to “introduce” to 
the reader. 

If the Paraphrase of “predecessors” is less explicit than their original 
writings, it will be, as a general rule, less “comprehensible” than those 
writings themselves. If it is less explicit than the Exposition that it is sup- 
posed to “introduce,” it will be, for the same reason, without pedagogical 
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“introductory” value. The Paraphrase therefore must be more explicit than 
the Exposition (paraphrased or not) that it is supposed to “introduce.” 
But, if the Paraphrase encompasses ail the constituent elements of the 
Exposition to be “introduced,” it renders the Exposition superfluous: in- 
stead of being an Introduction to the Exposition, it will be a Paraphrase 
of the Exposition itself; this will be an Exposition /onger (and by that 
fact more easily understandable) than the Exposition in question, but still 
an Exposition and not an Introduction strictly so called. To be pedagog- 
ically effective while being systematically something other than an Ex- 
position, the Introduction (strictly so called, that is, inserted between the 
Exposition and its Title) must, on the one hand, have for content only 
some of the constituent elements of the Exposition to be “introduced” 
and, on the other hand, explicate those constituent elements more than 
does the Exposition itself. It is only thus that the Introduction can facili- 
tate the comprehension of the Exposition without rendering it superfluous 
and without being excessively long in relation to it. 

Be this as it may, it is not the degree of explication of a [52] philo- 
sophic text that confers on it the character of an Introduction strictly so 
called but the manner in which the meaning that constitutes its content 
is explicated. Given that, by definition, the Introduction of an Exposition 
is covered by the same Title as the Exposition itself, the Introduction 
and the Exposition thus explicating one and the same implicit meaning, 
an Introduction necessarily has to repeat ((reprendre)) (in advance, from 
the point of view of the reader) a part of the content of the Exposition 
that it is supposed to “introduce.” Thus one sees that from the systematic 
point of view the Introduction has no value: it contributes nothing sys- 
tematically new and can only do harm to the general ordering of the Sys- 
tem. But from the pedagogical point of view it can greatly facilitate the 
comprehension of the Exposition and save the reader’s time, despite the 
time involved in its own reading. Only, this economy of time is achieved, 
not as a function of the degree of explication attained in the Introduction 
(which is, as a general rule, greater than that of the Exposition to be “in- 
troduced”), but by reason of the choice of constituent elements of the 
Exposition that are explicated in it and the manner in which their expli- 
cation is there carried out. 

Now, as said above, the choice of the content and method of an 
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Introduction is determined, on the one hand, by the content and method 
of the Exposition to be “introduced” and, on the other hand, by the idea 
that the author of the Introduction forms of the “mentality” of and the 
things “known” ((connaissances)) by the reader to whom he speaks. 


* 


The preceding pages aim to “justify” the presence, in a work supposed 

to be philosophic, of an Introduction (a very long one, besides) inserted 
between the Title and the Exposition that has to explicate the meaning im- 
plied in the Title, by discursively developing the meaning of the notions 
that constitute it. According to this “justification,” the systematic value of 
such an Introduction is strictly nil, not to say negative: the presence of the 
Introduction is justified only from the pedagogical point of view. 
[53] This being so, the particular form chosen by the author for his 
Introduction can be “justified” only through its pedagogical success 
(which, since it concerns a book, coincides practically with its literary 
success in the milieu that the author had in view in publishing his book). 
That is, [[the form]] can be “justified” only after the event or, as they 
say, a posteriori, that is, by experience. All that the author can do before 
this experience is to inform the reader of the considerations that guided 
him at the time of his choice of the form which he believed, for peda- 
gogical reasons, he should give to his Introduction. 

Such an author’s “explanation” ((explication)) to the reader, who is 
supposed to be getting ready to read it, can be the object of a sort of in- 
troduction to the Introduction, strictly so called, of the Exposition, in- 
serted by the author between that Exposition and its Title. But, before 
introducing the chosen Introduction, one must still raise a general “pre- 
liminary” question relative to the philosophic Introduction as such and 
try to give it a provisional answer. 

The “justification” above of the philosophic Introduction is a reflec- 
tion upon that Introduction, which is quite another thing than that Intro- 
duction itself (and which differs from the reflection upon the publication 
of the book and thus of the Introduction that that book contains, which 
is found in the Preface). Now, the “justification” in question has shown 
that, on its part, the Introduction is a reflection upon the Exposition, 
which is quite another thing than the Exposition itself. It is therefore 
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necessary to say some words on the possibility, the role, and the value 
(systematic and pedagogic) of Reflection in Philosophy. 

In a general way, when one reflects upon something, one does so 
from a point of view that is other than that of the thing itself upon which 
one reflects. Even when one reflects “upon oneself” or “upon one’s own 
situation,” one does so somehow from the outside and while being in 
another situation. The whole question is of knowing what this “other 
point of view” or this “other situation” is. 

Without wanting to reply straightaway to this question, one can ob- 
serve that from its origin Philosophy excludes such a distinction of 
“points of view” or “situations,” at least to the extent that it accepts the 
ideal of Wisdom and [54] thinks of itself as an attempt to realize that 
ideal. Indeed, for Philosophy, Wisdom is nothing else than the conscious 
satisfaction of itself or self-consciousness satisfied (as much through the 
fact of being what it is as through that of which it is conscious, one’s 
own “Ego” included). The Sage “reflects,” if you please, upon himself. 
But his “reflection” has this particular characteristic, that the “situation” 
upon which he reflects is determined by that very reflection. The Sage 
reflects upon his situation, which is, by definition, that of a Sage; and 
yet one is in the situation of a Sage only to the extent that one reflects 
upon the situation one is in. Likewise, the “point of view” of reflection 
coincides, in the Sage, with the “point of view” that is his own and which 
is precisely that of Wisdom. Indeed, a man is a Sage only to the extent 
that he is fully conscious of himself, and his Wisdom is nothing other 
than the fullness of this becoming conscious. Wisdom therefore consists 
in being conscious of oneself as the Sage who is conscious of himself: 
the “point of view” of Wisdom (which “reflects’’) is the same as that of 
the Sage (upon whom it “reflects”). This is to say that Wisdom (or 
Knowledge) is not a Reflection in the strict sense of the word and that 
Philosophy eliminates all Reflection little by little to the extent that it 
transforms itself gradually into Knowledge or Wisdom. Ultimately, there 
is therefore no more Reflection in Philosophy. Reflection characterizes 
par excellence the somehow non-philosophic domain of Philosophy, by 
belonging properly to all that which, in Philosophy, cannot be trans- 
formed into Wisdom strictly so called. To the extent that Philosophy de- 
fines itself and conceives of itself as an approximation to Wisdom, there 
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is not and cannot be any truly philosophical Reflection, although there 
can often be some Reflection in every Philosophy strictly so called, 
which, by definition, is not yet Knowledge or Wisdom. Certainly, one 
could say that Philosophy is nothing else than a Reflection upon Wisdom. 
But Philosophy can be a Reflection in the strict sense of the word only 
to the extent that it is distinguished from Wisdom itself. Now, it has as 
its conscious and avowed goal the eliminating of that distinction. The 
goal of Philosophy is therefore to eliminate [55] the Reflection that it in- 
volves as Philosophy that is not Wisdom. And this is precisely why one 
cannot speak of a specifically philosophic Reflection. The Reflection 
that is found in every Philosophy is and can be only a residue of non- 
philosophic Reflection, which Philosophy takes care to eliminate within 
itself. 

Now, we have seen that the Introduction to a philosophic Exposition 
is necessarily a Reflection upon that Exposition. The Introduction is 
written from the “point of view” (presumed by the author) of the reader, 
which is supposed to be other than that of the author of the Exposition, 
if the Introduction is to have a value, which can only be pedagogical. In 
other words, in writing the Introduction, the author of the Exposition re- 
flects, on the one hand, upon the “situation” of the reader, which is other 
than his own, and, on the other hand, in placing himself in the “situation” 
of the reader, he reflects upon another “situation,” which is that of the 
author of the Exposition. 

Now, at first sight, such an introduction of Reflection with the aid 
of the Introduction cannot be “justified,” in particular when the Exposi- 
tion to be “introduced” is supposed to display a Philosophy already 
transformed into Knowledge or Wisdom, from which Reflection is absent 
by definition. For the only possible “justification” for a philosophical 
Introduction can only be pedagogical. Yet the aim of philosophical ped- 
agogy is the moving toward Wisdom and therefore the progressive elim- 
ination of every Reflection whatsoever. 

Here again one therefore has the impression of being in a vicious 
circle. But in fact the circle ceases to be vicious precisely to the extent 
that it is truly a “circle.” In other words, Reflection, necessarily involved 
in every Introduction, ceases to be philosophically “unjustified” as soon 
as the “point of view” from which this Reflection is made coincides with 
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that of the Exposition, which is no longer a “point of view” at all, if this 
Exposition sets forth ((expose)) Knowledge, that is, Philosophy trans- 
formed into Wisdom. 
An Exposition has no “point of view” and therefore excludes Re- 
flection as such, if the “point of view” from which it is set forth ((ex- 
posé)) is part of the “content” of that Exposition itself. If one wishes to 
“introduce” such an Exposition (which is, [56] by definition, no longer 
a “System of philosophy,” but the System of Knowledge), one must, of 
course, introduce the “point of view” of a Reflection. But one can choose 
a “point of view” (or several) such that, in “reflecting” from it, it is pos- 
sible to explicate the meaning of a constituent element (or several) of 
the Exposition in the form that will be repeated ((sera reprise)) just as 
it was in that Exposition itself. When this is not possible directly, one 
can “reflect” upon a “point of view” judiciously chosen so as to trans- 
form the initial “point of view” into another, from which one will be 
able to recover a constituent element of the Exposition. And this opera- 
tion can always be reiterated a number of times sufficient to succeed at 
it. Inversely, if the Exposition itself does not have a “point of view,” it 
is because it implies or integrates all possible “points of view.” The 
“points of view” that appear “given” or “irreducible” to the Reflection 
of the Introduction will thus all be “deduced” from the Exposition and 
therefore cease to be “points of view” in the strict sense of the word. 
Under these conditions, the Reflection introduced in and through the 
Introduction of the Exposition of the System of Knowledge (just as the Re- 
flection inherent in Philosophy strictly so called, which is only a “reflec- 
tive” search after Knowledge) will therefore be philosophically 
“innocuous,” because it will be eliminated in and through the Exposition 
that that Introduction has served to “introduce” to the reader (just as Phi- 
losophy eliminates its own Reflection in becoming Wisdom or Knowl- 
edge). But one sees as well that under these conditions the “content” and 
the “method” (the “point of view”) of the Introduction are repeated ((sont 
repris)) in full in the Exposition, which again confirms the systematic use- 
lessness, not to say disadvantage, of any philosophic Introduction what- 
soever. On the other hand, the pedagogical utility of the Introduction will 
not be annulled by the fact that this Introduction is necessarily carried out 
from a particular “point of view” and in a particular given “situation” and 
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thus introduces the very Reflection that Philosophy is supposed to elimi- 
nate. For, on the conditions indicated, that Reflection, introduced within 
the Introduction, is eliminated automatically ((d’elle-méme)) by the read- 
ing of the Exposition that is “introduced.” 

[57] In summary, the insertion of an /ntroduction strictly so called 
between a philosophical Exposition and its Title is pedagogically “jus- 
tified” to the extent that it facilitates for the reader the comprehension 
of the Exposition and thus saves the reader’s time (but not necessarily 
the author’s, who can, however, sometimes himself profit from his own 
Introduction of his Exposition). But such an Introduction will be philo- 
sophically “innocuous” only to the extent that it is followed by an Ex- 
position that “dialectically-overcomes” the “point of view” from which 
the Introduction was made, thus annulling the Reflection that was carried 
out in the Introduction in question. Now, such an Exposition is, by def- 
inition, an exposition, no longer of a “System of Philosophy,” but of the 
System of Knowledge that the (discursive) Wisdom sought for by Phi- 
losophy as such is. 


* 


Strictly speaking, the only systematically valid “introduction” of a 
philosophic Exposition (of a book) is its Title. And every title that is well 
chosen from the systematic point of view has to be such an “introduc- 
tion,” for its implicit meaning ought to exhaust the “content” of the dis- 
cursive developments of the Exposition, which explicate that meaning 
precisely. But it has been seen that from the pedagogical point of view 
one can, in certain circumstances, admit and indeed wish for an Intro- 
duction in the strict sense of the word, inserted between the Title and 
Exposition, which discursively develops its implicit meaning in a “‘sys- 
tematic” form (by explicating this meaning to an optimum degree, which, 
by definition, permits at the end the rediscovery of the Title itself and 
its implicit meaning). 

This pedagogical Introduction can be multifarious in itself. Its size 
and its content can vary according to the preoccupations and pedagogical 
aptitudes of its readers.” In particular, it can be reduced to a “reflection” 


* — Reading ses lecteurs for son contenu. 
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on the title of the work to be introduced, carried out from a particular, 
pedagogically “justified” “point of view.” But, even if an Introduction 
exceeds that pedagogical minimum, a brief comment on the title does 
seem to be necessary, since the title is in [58] any case the only system- 
atically admissible “introduction” and since it in fact “introduces” the 
work from the pedagogical point of view, even if the author does not 
comment thereon. Now, if a title not commented on runs the risk of not 
being understood, the commentary on it (if not the choice of it) is “jus- 
tified” from the pedagogical point of view. 

It is for this reason that the Introduction properly so called, which 
precedes the Exposition, is itself preceded in this book by a first “intro- 
_ duction” to the Exposition, done in the form of a brief commentary on 

the title of the whole of the present work, made up of the Exposition 
(with an Appendix) and the Introduction (not counting the Preface and 
Postface, which refer, not to the content of the Exposition, but to its pub- 
lication). 

I have chosen, to serve as the title of the work that I present to the 
reader, the notions “Concept,” “Time,” and “Discursive Truth.” 

This title can serve as the first pedagogical “introduction” of the 
book without my needing to comment separately on each of the three 
notions that make it up. It suffices for me to say that I mean by Concept 
the integrated ensemble of the meanings of all notions (not contra-dic- 
tory in themselves) whatever they may be. One could thus say that the 
Concept is constituted by what “corresponds” to the meaning of the 
notion “Meaning.” The meaning of what has just been said will, more- 
over, be specified as early as the Jntroduction. As for Time, it will be 
analyzed discursively only in the body itself of the Exposition and will 
be revealed to be very complex. But, for the moment, the notion 
“Time” can be taken in its most “general” or, better, most “vague” 
sense. To understand this sense it will be necessary to think at the same 
time of all that one usually thinks of when one is in the presence of 
this notion. Finally, as concerns Discursive Truth, it will suffice to de- 
fine it as Discourse (coherent or non-contra-dictory in itself) that re- 
mains everywhere and always identical with itself (at least as far as its 
meaning goes), not being contra-dicted by any other (“coherent”) dis- 
course whatever. 
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What, on the other hand, must briefly be commented on right now 

is the bringing together of these three notions in one and the same 
Title. 
[59] | And it is above all the connection ((/iaison)) established by 
that title between the Concept and Time that has to be (provisionally) 
“justified” right here. For this connection between the two notions is 
still far from being universally acknowledged, and there is in general 
almost total ignorance as regards the nature of such a connection. This 
is why, moreover, the connection of the Concept and Time is indicated 
in the title only under the most “neutral” form there is, namely with a 
comma. 

Everyone grants, surely, that the notions with which one actually 
has dealings are everywhere and always, that is, necessarily situated in 
time. And no one denies that there is a notion or, as is sometimes said, 
a concept “Time.” But, as a general rule, one assumes (without “justify- 
ing” it) that the Concept, taken as meaning, and Time, taken as duration 
(in space), have nothing to do with each other. And one expresses this 
generally by saying (in a more or less explicit way) that the Concept is 
“eternal,” in the sense of “non-temporal.” Now, though the meaning of 
the comma is vague and neutral in the extreme, the presence in the title 
of the two notions in question (“separated” or “bound” by the comma) 
shows and is supposed to show that, in the book so titled, the Concept 
will be thought of as being bound to Time by an indissoluble bond 
((Jien)) and that it will be necessary to specify the nature of this connec- 
tion ((liaison)) (which is, moreover, reciprocal or symmetric, as already 
implicitly indicated by the comma that “binds” them). 

Moreover (although I became aware of it after the fact), the chosen 
title is opposed to the title of a recent philosophical work, justly cele- 
brated (but remaining uncompleted), where “Time” (Zeit) is bound to 
the notion “Being” (Sein) (moreover, by a “conjunction” [and; und] 
nearly as “neutral” as the comma). In taking the notion “Concept” in 
place of the notion “Being,” I wished to recall from the beginning that 
one obviously can speak only of that of which one speaks, so that in the 
final analysis (which is the philosophic analysis par excellence, at least 
since Kant, but in fact already since Plato) one speaks everywhere and 
always or, better, “necessarily,” not about Being as such, but about the 
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Being about which one speaks, that is, about that which “corresponds” 
to the notion “Being,” which is, if you will, the integrated totality of all 
the notions whatsoever. [60] Therefore, it is with notions and, through 
their meanings, with the Concept that one deals as soon as and to the 
extent that one assumes a discursive (and not silent) attitude. As for the 
philosophic attitude, it is discursive as well, but it has this in particular 
(“specifically”), that it refers explicitly to the meaning of notions, taken 
as meaning, that is, precisely to the Concept, as it was defined above. 
Consequently, in the title of a philosophic book it is better to bind Time 
to the Concept (Begriff) and not to Being (Sein). 

The presence of the notion “Discursive Truth” in the title indicates 
by itself that it is a question of a philosophic book. For we shall see at 
the end of this book that if the Philosopher is not alone in wishing to 
speak, just as he is not alone in wishing to live “in the truth,” he is alone 
among men in not accepting any Truth other than discursive and in want- 
ing to speak only in the name of that 7Zruth. Besides, the introduction, in 
the title, of the notion “Discursive Truth” is supposed to signal that, in 
treating of the bond between the Concept and Time, the book does not 
at all treat of a particular “philosophic problem.” The book itself shows, 
in fact, that the Discursive Truth that Philosophy seeks is nothing other 
nor more than a “setting in relation” of Time and the Concept (which fi- 
nally ends in their identification). 

I therefore could have rendered the title of the present work still 
. more explicit than it is in its present form ifI had been willing to express 
it by saying “The Concept Bound ((/ié)) to Time, or Discursive Truth.” 
But the title would then have assumed an anachronistic air, which I 
judge misplaced in a book that is the attempt at an updating of the 
Hegelian System of Knowledge. 

Of course, what was just said can be demonstrated only in and 
through the Exposition itself, which comprises the proper object of 
the present work. But one can indicate, starting from this very first In- 
troduction, that the identification of the Discursive Truth that Philos- 
ophy seeks and therefore of Philosophy itself with the “discursive 
development” of the bond ((diaison)) between the notions “Concept” 
and “Time” is in no way “paradoxical.” Indeed, on the one hand, Phi- 
losophy speaks of the Concept as such and is alone in so doing. On 
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the other hand, philosophic discourse [61] (like any discourse) is sit- 
uated and endures in time and has had a historical evolution or, better, 
a temporal progress. Therefore one can say that Philosophy is nothing 
other than the (progressive) introduction of the Concept into Time. 
Moreover, philosophic evolution or progress can be understood and 
presented as a (progressive) introduction of Time into the Concept, 
the two corresponding notions being diametrically opposed at the be- 
ginning of this evolution and thus mutually exclusive, whereas they 
will be identified at the end, this identification determining and re- 
vealing precisely the end of the evolution in question and its result in 
Wisdom. 

This last affirmation will become capable of being de-monstrated 
only little by little in the course of the Introduction and the Exposition 
that are going to follow. For the moment it will suffice to say that the 
identification of the Concept and Time was made for the first time in 
History by Hegel. It is starting from this historical fact that it is necessary 
to interpret the sub-title to the title upon which I am engaged in com- 
menting. The sub-title reads: “Attempt at an Updating of the Hegelian 
System of Knowledge.” 

The word “Hegelian” was introduced in the sub-title in order to sig- 
nify three things. First (which, moreover, presents only a “biographical” 
interest), the word signals from the start that the Exposition that is going 
to follow sets out ((expose)) the “ideas” of Monsieur Hegel and not of 
Monsieur Kojéve or someone else. Secondly, being part of the sub-title 
of the title already commented on, the word indicates that the author sets 
out the “ideas” of Hegel, not because they come from Monsieur Hegel, 
but uniquely and exclusively because, in his eyes, these “ideas” exhaust 
the content of Philosophy transformed into Wisdom. Finally, thirdly, the 
fact that the proper noun “Hegel” has been replaced by the adjective 
“Hegelian” is supposed to warn the reader that the author reserves to 
himself the right (and makes use of it) to modify as seems good to him 
anything in the form in which the Hegelian “ideas” have been set out by 
Hegel himself or by anyone after him, but that he believes he has left 
them fundamentally intact. 

The nature of the Hegelian “ideas” set out in this book has been 
made clear from its sub-title by the words “System [62] of Knowledge.” 
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Hegel himself used to say indifferently “Knowledge” (Wissen) or 
“Science” (Wissenschaft), but to avoid any misunderstanding I have pre- 
ferred to make use of only the first of these words in its Hegelian sense. 
Besides, System of Science [= Knowledge] is the title of a book Hegel 
began in 1805 (?) but of which he published (in 1806) only the First 
Part under the title Phenomenology of the Spirit ((l’Esprit)). He had in 
mind ((esprit)) an exposition of the totality of the Philosophy sublimated 
into Wisdom or final Knowledge (= Science) (with an optimum degree 
of explication). He realized this plan (modified, moreover) only later (in 
1817) and then called it Encyclopedia of the Philosophic Sciences [= 
Knowledge]. By indicating that the present book sets out the “System 
of Knowledge,” I therefore want to indicate that it reproduces essentially 
(under a new form) Hegel’s Encyclopedia but that it makes use of all his 
writings and that it has the goal of setting out the ensemble of Philosophy 
in its final ((deéfinitif)) content, this content being precisely the “Knowl- 
edge” that constitutes “Wisdom” [and] this Knowledge, although built 
up progressively in the course of History, being supposed to remain with- 
out fundamental change during the whole duration of the time when it 
will be comprehended by men. 

This “Knowledge” is defined as being a “System.” Without being 
able to explicate straightaway what this means, one can say that a 
knowledge is “systematic” only to the extent that its “structure” is not 
just anything but is determined by its “content” and moreover such that 
this “structure” (in fact “circular’) de-monstrates the truth of that “con- 
tent.” 

Without being able to go further in the commentary on this part of 
the sub-title, I will content myself by referring the reader to the two" 
quotations that follow it and that permit one better to understand wherein 
“Knowledge” ((Savoir)) in the strict sense is distinguished from every 
(discursive) Knowing ((Connaissance)) that is not one (Plato) and why 
the man who begins to philosophize continues doing so as long as he 
does not end at the “System of Knowledge” (Kant). 

Be that as it may, the Hegelian System of Knowledge is not repro- 


* . Apparently, Kojéve intended to precede the quotation from Kant on p. 9 above with 
one from Plato. 
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duced in the present work as it stands but more or less modified in its 
form, that is, trans-formed. The sub-title [63] specifies further that this 
trans-formation is an “updating.” This word does not need to be com- 
mented upon after what was said above. It suffices to recall that in and 
through the Exposition that has been carried out in this book, Hegel’s 
System of Knowledge has been paraphrased so as to be easily and fully 
“comprehensible” for the author and therefore (henceforth in principle) 
for all his contemporaries. Meanwhile, for reasons about which I shall 
say Some words in introducing the Introduction that is going to follow, 
[have thought it useful to try to facilitate that comprehension for certain 
readers I would wish to have by preceding my Exposition with an In- 
troduction. 

Before passing to this Introduction itself, it remains for me to com- 
ment on the word “Attempt” ((Essai)), which is the first word in the sub- 
title 1 am commenting on here and the last that I have to explain. 

The word is more than an “expression of modesty,” which is nearly 
de rigueur in a “Christian” or bourgeois world, but from which I would 
have refrained if J had not wished to say that the pages that are going to 
follow are, in my eyes, truly only an attempt at updating the Hegelian 
System of Knowledge. Which means that I am not in the least satisfied 
with the result obtained and that I would not be surprised if the attempt 
and the effort should be repaid with total failure. If I have made the effort 
and if I have published the attempt, it is only because that effort alone 
has allowed me to understand what I understand today and because I 
think that the attempt in question is necessary, even if mine has failed. 
For it is only by updating the System of Knowledge that Hegel was the 
first to promulgate that one can hope oneself to participate in the Wis- 
dom that rightly bears the name of Hegelian and to facilitate for others 
that same participation. 


* 


Successfully or not, it is to contribute toward the universal propa- 
gation of Hegelianism that I have preceded my updated Exposition with 
my Introduction to the System of Knowledge, which the reader will now 
be able to read if he still has the intention of so doing after having read 
the preceding pages. 
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1 [42] Therefore, the Introduction ought not to do double work with 
the Preface. The latter has for its end to “justify” the publication of the 
prefaced book, at a given place and moment and in the form chosen, this 
form involving the Introduction as well, if the book in question includes 
one. It is only when the publication itself appears “justified,” from this 
somewhat historical point of view, that one can and must raise the ques- 
tion of knowing whether, from the pedagogical point of view, the book 
that one is getting ready to publish does or does not need an Introduction 
and, if so, of what nature the latter must be in order to render the under- 
standing of the book as easy as possible for those for whom the book 1s 
intended in its published or “public” form. 

2 [44] Considered from the systematic (“logical”) point of view, the 
temporal evolution of Philosophy is constituted only by correct discur- 
sive developments (whose work of rendering matters explicit grows in 
degree with time). The progressive elimination of incorrect develop- 
ments makes part of the history of Philosophy (or of philosophical ped- 
agogy): it constitutes Philosophy to the extent that the latter exists as 
Critique (“‘polemic,” “discussion,” “dialectic” in the narrow sense, etc.) 
and not.as System strictly so called. It will be seen, besides, that the Sys- 
tem of Knowledge implies Critique, while the philosophic Systems (by 
definition incomplete and not completely made explicit) have it outside 
themselves. 

3 [48] Some authors are content to publish an Introduction in iso- 
lation. Sometimes this Introduction introduces an Exposition unpub- 
lished by the author himself. But, as a general rule, it is a matter of the 
Introduction to an Exposition already published by someone else in the 
past. In some cases (very rare, by the way) the Introduction introduces 
an Exposition that no one has yet made. Such an Introduction is sup- 
posed to facilitate the work of a future author. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SYSTEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE CONCEPT AND TIME 


Was die Zeit betriffi, so ist sie der daseiende Begriff 
selbst. [[With regard to Time, it is the empirically-existing 
Concept itself. |] 


HEGEL 
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Introduction to the System of Knowledge 
[67] 


Given that the Title is the only systematically possible Introduction 
to a philosophic work, it is natural to take as title of the Introduction the 
title of the work itself. My Introduction to the (updated) Hegelian System 
of Knowledge therefore has for its title the words “The Concept and Time.” 

Just like the work itself, the Introduction is nothing else than the ex- 
plication or discursive development of the meaning implicit in the Title. 
Now, the chosen title binds by the conjunction “and” the notions “Con- 
cept” and “Time.” Therefore, it is before all the meaning of these two 
notions that has to be explicated in and through the Introduction, starting 
from the “immediate” meanings that the two words in question have for 
readers in the middle of the XX" Century, who “understand” them with- 
out themselves having especially “reflected” on them and without having 
become acquainted ((pris connaisance)) with works devoted to discur- 
sive developments of the meanings in question. I therefore have nothing 
to say about these two notions in the present introduction to my Intro- 
duction to the System of Knowledge. But I do have to say some words 
about the meaning to be given to the conjunction “and.” 

In the title of the work, this conjunction signifies only that there is 
some positive bond (that is, other than that of mutual exclusion or re- 
ciprocal independence) between the Concept and Time (the point of de- 
parture and fixed term of the relation being, for Discourse whatever it 
may be and thus for Philosophy,.not Time but the Concept). In the title 
of the Introduction the same conjunction has a more precise significa- 
tion. [68] This title signifies that the Introduction has to introduce the 
explicit meaning of the notions of the Concept and of Time, and the con- 
junction “and” specifies that this introduction is carried out through the 
introduction of Time into the Concept and of the Concept into Time. 

Thus, the pedagogical Introduction of the System of Knowledge is 
systematically decomposed into three stages, which can be provisionally 
defined as Introduction of the Concept, Introduction of Time, and Intro- 
duction of the Concept into Time as introduction of Time into the Con- 
cept. 

The quote from Hegel joined to the title of the Introduction says that 
Time is the empirically-existing Concept itself. The Hegelian System of 
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Knowledge therefore identities the Concept and Time, and it will be seen 
that it is precisely this identification of Time and the Concept that dis- 
tinguishes the Knowledge proper to Wisdom (Sophia) from any Philo- 
sophy whatsoever, which, not yet being Wisdom, separates Time, 
wherein it evolves as search for the uni-total Concept, to which it aspires 
as the final term of its evolution, from that Concept itself, which is for 
[[Philosophy]], by definition, beyond Time, with which [[Philosophy]] 
itself deals. However, in the passage quoted, Hegel identifies Time, not 
with the “abstract” Concept of the Philosophers, but with the Concept 
that empirically-exists (der daseiende Begriff), that is, with the Concept 
(Logos) that has a “real presence” in the spatio-temporal World and is 
therefore situated in Space and Time. Now, the spatio-temporal World 
wherein the Concept appears is, for Hegel as for us, a human World. In 
this World, the Concept as Concept presents itself as temporal or his- 
torical phenomenon under the name of Philosophy. The Time that Hegel 
has in view is therefore identified by Knowledge with Philosophy, com- 
prehended as temporal existence of the Concept in the spatial World. If 
Knowledge is, by definition, nothing other than the Concept (explicated 
or discursively developed to an at least optimum degree), neither is it 
distinguished from Time filled by the empirical-existence of the Con- 
cept, that is, by the historical evolution of Philosophy. Thus, the System 
of Knowledge is itself introduced as the integration of the achieved 
philosophic evolution. [69] Philosophy, in the totality of its historical 
evolution, is that temporal introduction to the System of Knowledge, that 
is, from the systematic point of view, the optimum discursive develop- 
ment of the Concept as such, that is, of the “coherent” or, better, com- 
prehensible and comprehensive ensemble of all meanings whatsoever. 
Consequently, a pedagogical Introduction to the System of Knowl- 
edge can be only philosophical: Knowledge can be introduced where it 
is not yet only by Philosophy. Now, if Knowledge is one and unique by 
definition, Philosophy is one only in and through Knowledge or as 
Knowledge that integrates it. Taken before Knowledge, Philosophy is 
decomposed into multiple constituent elements that are without connec- 
tion among themselves so long as they are not integrated in and through 
Knowledge. In order to introduce Knowledge it is therefore necessary 
to make use of one or more of these philosophic elements, without being 
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able to take them all in their unity, since the unity of all these elements 
is precisely the System of Knowledge that one wishes to introduce. Now, 
all these philosophic elements being integrated into the System of Knowl- 
edge, it is only one or several of the latter’s constituent elements that 
can introduce it. 

The pedagogical Introduction to the System of Knowledge is there- 
fore necessarily constituted, from the systematic point of view, by some 
constituent elements of this System itself, which have been artificially 
isolated from the ensemble. The choice of these isolated constituent el- 
ements was made by the author of the Introduction according to the ped- 
agogical goal he sets himself, that is, taking into account the assumed 
frame of mind and the education ((culture)) of the readers in question. 
Whether the choice be good or bad (that is, pedagogically effective or 
sterile), the fact of isolation makes absolutely necessary a suitable par- 
aphrase of the parts of the System that were isolated from it with a view 
to the Introduction [whence it follows that no part of the System, its first 
part included, can serve to introduce it in the pedagogical sense of the 
word]. In its turn, the nature of this paraphrase is co-determined by the 
pedagogical goal being pursued. 

Doubtless, the choice of elements in view of an Introduction to the 
System and the nature of their paraphrases in this Introduction [70] can 
be “justified” only through the pedagogical success of the Introduction 
put before its readers. Nevertheless, a preliminary “justification” can 
and must be attempted by the author in his introduction to this Introduc- 
tion. 


When Hegel wished in 1806 to introduce to his German contempo- 
raries the System of Knowledge he was preparing to develop (but which 
he achieved only in 1817), he isolated a determinate constituent element 
in that System and accordingly paraphrased it under the title Phenome- 
nology of Spirit. 

As far as I am concerned, it is this Phenomenology that served me 
as an introduction to the Hegelian System (Hegel’s pre-phenomenolog- 
ical writings having helped toward the comprehension of the Phenome- 
nology only to the extent that they are illuminated by the progressive 
comprehension of the latter). In light of my own experience, I am 
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inclined to think that the Phenomenology is the best of all the possible 
Introductions to the Hegelian System of Knowledge. Doubtless, if one 
wishes to introduce this System, not in Germany at the beginning of the 
last century, but in France around the middle of the current century, it is 
indispensable to recast profoundly Hegel’s text itself so as to “update” 
it. But, this updating once done (and pedagogically successful), it is 
through the Phenomenology that one attains access to the System (even 
in its original text) with the least risk of not understanding it at all or, 
what is more serious, misunderstanding it. 

The principal advantage of the Introduction that is phenomenologi- 
cal (in the Hegelian and non-Husserlian sense, that is, in fact the Platonic 
sense of the term) consists in the fact that it causes to disappear progres- 
sively and, in a way, under the reader’s eyes the particular “point of 
view” of “Reflection” that is indispensable in every philosophic Intro- 
duction whatsoever to the extent that it is distinguished from the System 
of Knowledge that it is supposed to introduce. At the beginning and dur- 
ing all the discursive development of the Phenomenology, a We “‘re- 
flects” from one and the same “point of view” upon a series of 
“phenomena” where men of different types say “J” in diverse “existential 
situations” or “attitudes.” [71] These “phenomena” follow one another 
in an order of which the “reflecting” We can give an account in its own 
eyes, showing how or, if you please, de-monstrating why one of these 
“situations” results from another (which it presupposes in denying it). 
At the outset, the reader does not know what the We that “reflects” is, 
and he cannot say what its “point of view” is. But this “point of view” 
becomes clear as the sequence of “phenomena” is developed upon each 
of which the We “reflects” in “justifying” it (after the event) in its own 
eyes (as “dialectically-overcome” ((supprimé-dialectiquement)), that is, 
trans-formed by an active or effective negation that conserves it while 
sublimating it in and through the “phenomenon” that follows it). And, 
at the end, the We of the beginning is completely and perfectly deter- 
mined by its coincidence with the J of the “situation” revealed as final 
“phenomenon,” which conserves, in sublimating them, all the others, 
since it is the total negation of them. In thus finding itself in the “‘situa- 
tion” instead of reflecting upon it, the We finally demonstrates to itself 
that the “point of view” that it had from the beginning was not one 
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among [[the others]], since this alleged “point of view” is the integral 
or integrating negation of all points of view possible or imaginable by 
the We that is itself nothing other than an “imagining” of “possible” 
points of view or situations. 

Now, it is precisely the We become J at the end of the Phenomenol- 
ogy, or, what is the same thing, the J become the We of the beginning 
through the evolution described in that book, that fully and finally 
achieves self-consciousness (and is perfectly satisfied by this attaining 
of consciousness) in discursively developing the (“coherent,” that is, not 
“contra-dictory” and thus “irrefutable’’) “content” of that of which it at- 
tains consciousness, that discursive development being published by 
Hegel under the name System of Knowledge. Thus, the reader of the Phe- 
nomenology who began by believing he “put his trust” in the author in 
adopting the latter’s “point of view,” ends by perceiving that in reality 
he has “put trust” only in himself. For in the course of his reading he 
will have found the J and the “point of view” that are his and have been 
witness ((assisté)) to the trans-formation, [72] “justified in his own eyes,” 
of this into the We that has no exclusive “point of view” that is peculiar 
to it. The reader then will have either to renounce every “situation” ca- 
pable of being discursively “justified” (in a “coherent” manner) or else 
to recognize that he finds himself in the “situation” whose (“existential” 
and “logical”) “meaning” is discursively developed as that System of 
Knowledge that Hegel wanted to introduce through his Phenomenology. 


One can ask, in these conditions, why I do not content myself with 
updating the Phenomenology of Spirit in order to introduce Hegel’s Sys- 
tem of Knowledge. 

That method of introduction seems to be imposed all the more since 
the Phenomenology has been recently translated, commented on, and in- 
deed interpreted (that is, precisely, “updated’’) in France. But in fact, de- 
spite those efforts, the Phenomenology remains extremely difficult of 
access, notably if it is a question of understanding it as it should be, that 
is, as an Introduction to the System strictly so called. Doubtless, a suc- 
cessful “updating” would lighten the effort of the reader. But what al- 
ready exists is, from this standpoint, completely insufficient. It is in fact 
doubly partial. On the one hand, some important constituent elements 
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of the Phenomenology have not been interpreted at all (Ch. I, U, III, V- 
A).” On the other, what forms the subject of a paraphrase was interpreted 
in only one of the two respects, different but complementary and thus 
philosophically indissociable, that constitute for Hegel the whole of his 
writing. One can say that the Hegelian text has been interpreted only as 
Phenomeno-logy and not as Phenomeno-/ogy. Now, it is precisely in this 
latter aspect that the Phenomenology performs the function of a philo- 
sophic Introduction to the System of Knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, the only interpretation (= updating) of the Phe- 
nomenology that currently exists is content to let a modern reader see the 
“existential” phenomena that Hegel himself had in view. But this inter- 
pretation intentionally omits what is revealed by those phenomena, that 
is, everything that constitutes the meanings or the concepts (= Logoi) im- 
plicated in [73] those latter. And yet, it is those meanings (discursively de- 
veloped or explicated) that are integrated in the uni-total Concept (Logos) 
discursively developed by Hegel in the System of Knowledge. It is thus 
the Jogy of the phenomena that philosophically introduces the latter and 
not those phenomena themselves as “existential” phenomena. Doubtless, 
without those phenomena there would not be in the world any Meaning 
discursively developable into a System of Knowledge (by definition co- 
herent and complete, that is, one and unique). This is why the Introduction 
philosophically appropriate to this System needs to have for its basis a 
phenomeno-logy, that is, a discursive showing forth to the readers of the 
“existential” phenomena that are linked together so as to end in the phe- 
nomenon of the existence of the Sage (named Hegel) having made public 
his discursive Wisdom in 1817 under the form of a (German) book entitled 
System of Knowledge (in fact, Encyclopedia of the Philosophic.Sciences). 
But this “phenomena!” or “existential” basis does not suffice by itself 
alone to introduce this System as far as concerns its “conceptual” or “‘log- 
ical” content. For that, it must be completed by a phenomeno-logy, dis- 
cursively defining the meanings implicated in the “existential” phenomena 
and presenting those meanings as constituent or integrating elements of 
the uni-total Concept, which exists empirically as Concept, under the form 
of the Book that the Phenomenology introduces. 


* Reading V-A for VA. 
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Now, it is precisely this “logical” aspect of the Phenomenology that 
makes access to it so difficult. This might be only because of the lan- 
guage Hegel has to use: language currently used by everyone but which 
is nonetheless supposed to express what no one says (at least explicitly) 
as long as the meaning that the language expresses is being lived. 

It is above all because of this language that the interpretation of the 
Phenomenology is (pedagogically) essential and can greatly facilitate 
comprehension by artificially separating the phenomena from their 
-logy. But, in order to serve as Introduction to the System of Knowledge, 
the interpretive “updating” has to be concerned with both aspects thus 
separated, and it must be carried out so as to permit the comprehension 
of their final fusion [74] in the System itself.! And yet, experience shows 
that, to be easily comprehensible, such a complete introduction to the 
Hegelian Phenomenology would have an excessive size, even exceeding 
the already much too large size of my Exposition of the System of 
Knowledge. 

In order to save time (perhaps less the reader’s time than the au- 
thor’s), [[the idea]] has been abandoned in the present work of introduc- 
ing the updating of the Hegelian System of Knowledge through an 
updating of Hegel’s Phenomenology. 

This abandonment being thus “justified,” it is a matter of “justify- 
ing,” by preliminary considerations, the choice of the Introduction that 
the reader desirous of reading one will find in the pages about to follow, 
the presence of a philosophic Introduction to the System of Knowledge 
having been pedagogically “justified” in the pages that served as general 
introduction to the present work. 


* 


As was said above, the present Introduction has the goal of intro- 
ducing the Concept and Time, identified by Hegel in his System of 
Knowledge, to a reader who understands the meanings of the two notions 
that correspond to them [75] without having dealt with the explication 
or the discursive development of the meanings of those notions. 

In order to introduce the Concept and Time so as to be able to iden- 
tify them afterwards, it will be necessary to “reflect” on them starting 
from a “point of view” that will remain “indeterminate” or “indefinite,” 
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not to say “unjustified,” so long as this identification is not made, that 
is, So long as the Introduction to the System that it introduces continues, 
To the extent that one reflects upon the Concept and Time in the Intro- 
duction, the latter will be philosophical. The (introductory) Reflection 
will become (final) Knowledge only to the extent that it is “determined” 
or “defined” or, better, systematically “justified” in and through the Sys- 
tem itself. But it will be pedagogically “justified” if it facilitates the com- 
prehension of this its systematic “justification.” 

The whole question is of knowing what philosophical reflections on 
the Concept and Time it is necessary to reproduce in the /ntroduction in 
order to facilitate to the maximum the intelligent ((compréhensive)) 
reading of the Exposition of the System, which discursively develops the 
two notions in question. I will therefore try briefly to indicate the reasons 
that determined the choice I myself made for the Introduction that is to 
follow. 


Knowledge being, by definition, discursive, Discourse (Logos) is 
the basis and very point of departure of its System. One can therefore 
say that this System identifies Time with the Concept (more precisely, 
the notion of Time with that of the Concept) and not the Concept with 
Time. Consequently, in order to introduce this System, it is necessary to 
begin by introducing the Concept that [[the System]] identifies with 
Time (this Concept being, moreover, the System itself). 

Being systematically first, the Introduction of the Concept must be 
so from the pedagogical point of view as well. In other words, it must 
pre-suppose nothing on the part of the reader except for the ability to 
understand the meaning of what one says in general and, in particular, 
of what one says while speaking of the Concept or, more precisely, of 
its Notion. 

It is to bring out this “primary” ((primaire)) character of the [76] 
first ((premiére)) Introduction to the System of Knowledge that I have 
entitled it Psychological Introduction to the Concept. 

Of course, it is a question there of a (philosophical) Reflection upon 
the Concept. But it has to be a question of an “unbiased” reflection, that 
is, one without pre-suppositions or pre-judgments, whatever they might 
be, or, to speak with Hegel, of an “immediate” reflection. This is to say 
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that it will be necessary to reflect under the inspiration of Common-sense 
((Bon-sens)) alone (which the System will de-monstrate to be identical 
with Philosophy as such). Now, people will agree, I think, in saying that 
the “Philosophy of Common-sense” par excellence is that of Aristotle, 
the latter, moreover, having reflected as much upon the Concept as such 
as upon its empirical-existence as ensemble of Notions. That is why I 
have chosen the Aristotelian reflection upon the Concept and Notions 
as first Introduction to the Hegelian System of Knowledge. 

The sub-title of this First Introduction, “After™ Aristotle,” signifies 
then that it is a question of a pure “interpretation” or, better, a simple “up- 
dating” of what Aristotle said about Notions and the Concept. However, 
given that it is a question of pressing the discursive development of the 
meaning of the notion “Concept” to the point where its identification with 
the meaning of the notion “Time” is de-monstrated, it has been necessary 
(relying on Kant and Hegel) to go beyond what Aristotle was able to do 
himself in this connection. The First Introduction, in starting from the 
“point of view” of “simple common-sense,” which is also Aristotle’s point 
of departure and point of view, therefore develops, as they say, the Aris- 
totelian conception of the Concept up to the “last logical consequences” 
that it entails in fact (and for us, who are Hegelians), but that Aristotle 
(just like the Aristotelians stricto sensu) was not able to draw explicitly. 

One could say as well that the author of the First Introduction has 
read the texts of Aristotle relative to the Concept in the same way they 
were read by Hegel. As he was able to do so only after having read Hegel, 
he has thought that this way of presenting Aristotle to the reader who has 
not yet been acquainted ((connait)) with the latter could facilitate for that 
reader the comprehension of the Hegelian identification of the Concept 
with Time, which makes up the object of the Exposition [77] that the First 
Introduction has as its goal to introduce, starting in a way from zero. 


As for the Second Introduction, it has for its goal introducing Time 
(or the notion of Time), which the Exposition identifies with the Concept 
(or with the notion of the Concept). 


* Or according to ((d’aprés)): the choice partly depends upon what one understands 


by an “updating”. 
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Unfortunately, what has been said about Time in placing it in the 
“point of view” of “simple common-sense” is up to now so very little 
and so “universally known®” that a psychological introduction to Time 
seemed to me to be of only very weak pedagogical value. It seemed to 
me preferable to take hold of the thing, somehow, by the other end. It is 
therefore a systematic Introduction to Time that I have chosen in order 
to introduce afresh the System of Knowledge as an identification of the 
notion of Time with that of the Concept, after having introduced it as 
the identification of the notion of the Concept with that of Time. 

The introduction of a notion (which “corresponds” to a given “phe- 
nomenon’) can be called systematic to the extent that it indicates the 
place the notion in question occupies within the System of Knowledge 
(in the form chosen for its Exposition). Now, it will be seen that, in the 
System, Time (or, more precisely, Spatio-temporality) identified with the 
Concept is no other than what the philosophic tradition has in view when 
it speaks (since Parmenides) of Being-as-such. The systematic place of 
the notion “Time” (= Spatio-temporality), as identified with the notion 
“Concept,” is therefore the constituent element of the System that the 
philosophic tradition calls (since the 17" Century, it appears) Ontology. 
The systematic introduction of Time can therefore be no other than an 
(“updated”) exposition of the philosophical Ontology that culminates in 
the onto-logical part of the Hegelian System and that was developed over 
the course of history from a “point of view” representing, at first sight 
at least, the extreme opposite of the point of view of “simple common- 
sense.” 

The ontological “point of view” appeared for the first time in the 
Poem of Parmenides It is therefore a question of (summarily) exhibiting 

the development of Ontology from Parmenides up to Hegel [78] in order 
to introduce the System of Knowledge as identification of Time with the 
Concept. In fact, this development includes between its two extremes 
three decisive intermediate steps, marked by the names of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Kant. In order to proceed more quickly, I have skipped the lat- 
ter two. Thus, as its sub-title indicates, the Second Introduction 
systematically introduces Time (or the notion of “Time” in the broad 
sense, specified in the course of the exposition as being that of Spatio- 
temporality) only according to Parmenides, Plato, and Hegel, being an 
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“interpretation” or an “updating” of the Parmenidean, Platonic, and 
“Hegelian” Ontologies (to the extent that Onto-logy that has been iso- 
lated from the ensemble of the System of Knowledge can still be called 
“Hegelian” in the strict sense of the word).2 

One can say many things against such a “pedagogical” simplifica- 
tion of historical reality. The relation between Plato and Parmenides is 
indisputable as much from the systematic point of view as from the his- 
torical. But the relationship Plato-Hegel is artificial historically. In fact, 
Hegel is connected directly to Kant, and Kantianism follows, not directly 
from Plato, but from the Aristotelian trans-formation of Platonism. In 
order to end quickly at Hegel upon leaving Parmenides, it would be more 
normal to skip the step “Plato” rather than the one that Aristotle repre- 
sents. However, the step “Aristotle” is inconceivable without the step 
“Plato,” whereas the Platonic philosophy can be conceived without its 
Aristotelian outcomes. Besides, it would have been more natural in an 
Introduction to limit oneself to the stages Parmenides-Plato (or Aris- 
totle)-Kant and not to speak explicitly [79] of Hegel. For, from the sys- 
tematic point of view, Hegel is content to transform into a System of 
Knowledge the Kantian philosophic [pseudo-|System, and his relation 
to Kant is analogous, from the historical point of view, to the one existing 
between Aristotle and Plato. But, precisely because it is a question of a 
phenomenon “of transition,” Kant’s Ontology cannot be exhibited in a 
manner at once clear and concise unless it is trans-formed into 
“Hegelian” Ontology. 

It is for these several reasons that the Second Introduction speaks ex- 
plicitly of neither Aristotle nor Kant. It is content to interpret purely and 
simply, by merely updating it, the ontological content of the Poem of Par- 
menides, of Plato’s Parmenides, and of sub-divisions A, B, and C(1) of 
the 1 Chapter of the 1% Section of the 1* Book of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic. Hegelian Ontology there appears as a Philosophy that results from 
a “reflection” (starting from a “point of view” that is not “determinate’’) 
upon the Platonic Ontology, which Ontology is itself presented as the re- 
sult of a “reflection” upon the 1“ part of the Parmenidean Poem. 


In the manner chosen in the first two Introductions, the Concept and 
Time will be introduced separately through a philosophic “reflection” 
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starting from different (though “indeterminate”’) “points of view.” Since 
the System of Knowledge to be introduced identifies the two correspon- 
ding notions, the Introduction could directly introduce the identity of the 
Concept with Time. One would then have both in a third Introduction to 
the System of Knowledge. I have thought it useful to present that as well. 

I have entitled this Third Introduction “Historical Introduction of 
the Concept into Time and Philosophic Introduction of Time into the 
Concept.” 

In a general way, Philosophy can be defined as in effect a progres- 
sive penetration of the Concept as such into historical Time or, what is 
the same thing, into human Discourse that is developed over the course 
of History. One can say that this Discourse is philosophical to the extent 
that it refers, not (only) to the “content” of the [80] notions that constitute 
it, but (also) to the conceptual (or “logical”) “form” of this “content.” 
This is to say that philosophic Discourse treats, in the final analysis, of 
the Concept taken as Concept. Now, the historical development of this 
Discourse has for its final end the System of Knowledge, which identifies 
the Concept and Time, which present themselves at the outset as having 
nothing to do with one another. One can then say that the History of Phi- 
losophy is the history of the progressive penetration or “introduction” 
of the notion of Time into that of the Concept. Philosophy thus presents 
itself, as a whole ((dans son ensemble)), as an introduction of the Con- 
cept into Time that introduces Time into the Concept. 

The third and last Introduction to the System of Knowledge, which 
synthesizes the first two, is thus nothing else than an exposition of the 
general history of Philosophy, this being presented as a progressive iden- 
tification of the Concept and Time, which culminates, that is, is accom- 
plished and perfected in and through or, better yet, as the Hegelian 

System of Knowledge. However, if the third Introduction were truly a 
General History of Philosophy, it would render the first two superfluous, 
since it would reproduce their contents. The fact that it is preceded by 
those two introductions shows that, taken in itself, it is incomplete and 
fragmentary. 

Doubtless, a General History of Philosophy, complete and continu- 
ous, would be an excellent introduction to the Hegelian System, almost 
as adequate from the point of view of philosophical pedagogy as the 
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phenomenological introduction. But, just like the latter, it would have 
had to be inordinately long to be truly of value. It is therefore to save 
time (mine and the reader’s) that I have contented myself with a simple 
schema of philosophic history, which is truly comprehensible in itself 
only for those who are acquainted ((connaissent)) already from else- 
where with this history. For those unacquainted with this history, the 
Third Introduction can introduce the Hegelian System only to the extent 
that it is preceded by the two other Introductions. But I thought it could 
be useful even to those who are acquainted with the history of Philoso- 
phy, if they have never studied (= rethought) it as [81] introduction to 
the System of Knowledge (which would not then need to be completed 
by the psychological and systematic introductions). 

Be that as it may, the Third Introduction has as its goal to show how 
and why Hegel was able, relying on the philosophic tradition he knew, 
to identify the Concept and Time and, in consequence, to conceive of 
Man as active Negativity, that is, as nihilating Nothingness ((Néant 
néantissant)) within the Being that he annihilates by conceiving of it 
only under the sublimated form of Essence that has been detached from 
Existence and thus become pure Meaning or Concept as such, discur- 
sively developed in a “logical” Discourse (Logos). 

Here again the philosophic extremes are Parmenides and Hegel, and 
the intermediate stages are called Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. But, in the 
historic plane, there has been a Reflection that precedes that of Par- 
menides and that is prolonged beyond Hegel. It has seemed to me useful 
to speak briefly of it as well. As for Hegel, he plays a part in this intro- 
duction to his System only to the extent that he represents the process of 
trans-formation of the Kantian philosophic [pseudo] System into a Sys- 
tem strictly so called of Knowledge. Now, if Hegelianism is nothing else 
than the Kantian “System” transformed into System of Knowledge, all 
Philosophy that culminates in the latter appears as a Kantian Philosophy, 
where the reflection that precedes Kant only prepares for the reflection 
of Kant himself. 

Kant is therefore the only “big star” ((grande vedette)) of the Third 
Introduction. The latter is reduced in fact, as its sub-title indicates, to 
the determination of the position and of the role of Kant in the history of 
Philosophy, which demands a relatively extensive “interpretation” or 
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“updating” of Kantianism, whereas the other philosophic movements 
are represented only by schematic expositions barely sketched out and 
practically incomprehensible for those who are unacquainted ((ne con- 
naissent pas)) with the original[[s]]. 

From the standpoint of a judgment on philosophic merit, such a pres- 
entation of the history of Philosophy can appear “unjust.” One could 
nevertheless “justify” it even [82] from that standpoint (more “aesthetic” 
than “philosophic,” by the way). Doubtless, Parmenides cuts the figure 
of a titan. But it is “easier” to be great at the outset (and the end) of an 
evolution than in the middle of that evolution itself, wherein by force of 
circumstances one “owes much” to one’s predecessors. As for Hegel, I 
would surely be the last to fail to recognize his prestigious ascendancy 
over all the other “thinkers.” But one must not forget that it needed all 
in the past (which for him was essentially condensed into the Kantian 
philosophy) and that no one could have arrived before Kant at Wisdom. 
To be sure, it is not Kant but Hegel who transformed Philosophy, which 
sought for Wisdom, into achieved Wisdom. But is it not precisely here 
that it is “just” to recall the famous image of the “dwarf” (of a size that, 
in fact, by far exceeds the mean!) seated on the shoulder of a giant? 

Be that as it may, it is the philosophic “ratio of greatness” Plato- 
Kant that appears to me to be the most difficult to establish. From the 
standpoint of philosophic “genius,” Plato and Kant are certainly equal, 
and they are comparable to Aristotle and Hegel (as well, probably, to 
Parmenides). But which of them is the “greater,” historically speaking? 
It seems to me impossible to answer this. For, if one can assert that 
everything that precedes Kant is essentially pre-Kantian, one could just 
as well say that everything that comes after Plato is Platonic in the final 
analysis. To be sure, Hegel is “Platonic” only to the extent that Kant and 
therefore Aristotle are. But, basically, Aristotle only brought back to 
earth Plato’s philosophic “discoveries,” which the latter, on account of 
his religious and poetic temperament, wrongly believed he had made in 
Heaven (just as Hegel had only to eliminate the “Transcendent,” of re- 
ligious origin, from Kant’s Philosophy in order to trans-form it into 
Knowledge or Wisdom. And, if Hegel is “inconceivable” without Kant, 
who could have imagined the latter if he had not been preceded in time 
by the “Divine” Plato? 
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As for me, it is my impression that all the light of Wisdom comes, 
in the final accounting, from the binary star whose constituents, of equal 
greatness, are called [83] “Kant” and “Plato” respectively. This light can 
be seen by us only to the extent that it is “reflected” by the two “satel- 
lites” of the two luminous stars, which have the names “Aristotle” and 
“Hegel” and which are—curiously enough—very near to them in space 
and time. 

If, in the Third Introduction, I have spoken much of Kant and almost 
not of Plato, it is solely because, in our times still, Wisdom is “Hegelian” 
and because it is from Kant and not from Plato that there proceeds di- 
rectly the light “reflected-upon” ((réfléchie)) in itself that this Wisdom 
reflects ((refléte)). 


AUTHOR’S NOTES 


1 [74] Since, in Hegel’s Phenomenology, both those aspects are 
fused from the beginning, one can say (with him) that that Phenomenol- 
ogy is at once Introduction to the System and the System itself. In 1806 
the Phenomenology was presented as the First Part of the System of Sci- 
ence, that was to have had two parts. But it was not a matter of a “Part” 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. Each of the two “parts” presents 
the System in its totality as far as concerns its “content”: only the “form” 
of presentation differs from one “Part” to the other. The 1% Part is a ped- 
agogical presentation; the 2" (not written) was to have been a systematic 
presentation of one and the same System. In fact, the Phenomenology of 
Spirit of 1806 is thus a System of Knowledge that throughout implies its 
own introduction. Hegel must have realized that this way of introducing 
the System would present, for the reader, practically insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. Be that as it may, when he published (in 1817) the (systematic) 
“2 Part” under the title Encyclopedia, he had it preceded by an Intro- 
duction that is quite another thing than the Phenomenology of 1806 (some 
elements of the Phenomenology, paraphrased as a consequence, being 
included in the Encyclopedia in their “systematic” place, as constituent 
elements of the System strictly so called). It is for the same reasons of 
pedagogical suitability that I introduce in this book the (updated) 
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Hegelian System of Knowledge in a way quite different from that of up- 
dating the Hegelian Phenomenology. 

2 [78] To tell the truth, when one isolates the Hegelian Onto-logy, 
it ceases to be (a constituent element of) Knowledge and becomes Phi- 
losophy or Reflection carried out from a “point of view” that is quite as 
“indeterminate” as “unjustified.” In principle, a Philosophy would have 
been able to imply an Ontology having the same “content” as Hegel’s. 
But, in fact, such a Philosophy never existed. For Hegel was able himself 
to draw all the consequences of the “Hegelian” Ontology (that identifies 
Being with Time and therefore Time with the Concept), so that Hegelian- 
ism was presented all at once, not as a Philosophy (or a philosophic 
[pseudo-]System), but as “absolute Knowledge” or System [strictly so 
called] of Knowledge. Thus, the Ontology of Hegel himself is anything 
but ((n ‘est rien moins qu[e])) an Introduction to his System. 
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FIRST INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SYSTEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
OF THE CONCEPT 


(after™ Aristotle) 


Plato should be asked why the Ideas . . . are not in 
Place, since Place is that which participates. 


ARISTOTLE 
(Physics IV, 2, 209, b; 33) 


*  D’aprés, in the sense of a painting executed “after Turner’’—or perhaps “according 
to” —Trans. 
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First Introduction to the System of Knowledge 
[87] 


When one wishes to introduce for the first time into Discourse a no- 
tion that never figured there before, one is obliged to define that notion 
or, more exactly, its meaning. But to be able to define the meaning of a 
notion, it is necessary to know’ it already. 

At first sight, it seems possible to get out of this difficulty by saying 
that the knowledge® of a meaning can precede its discursive definition. 
One could then introduce into Discourse and therein define what one 
knows* before all Discourse and therefore outside of it. That which one 
thus knows outside of Discourse and before it could be either a “Thing” 
(empirically-existing in the extensive-duration of the World wherein Man 
lives) or a “Platonic Idea” (situated outside the spatiotemporal World) or 
both at once. In both cases Knowledge* would be the result of a “silent 
contemplation” (“vision”) or, if you please, this “contemplation” itself, 
which, in the first case, is called “sensible” and in the second, “‘intellec- 
tual.” If one admits the co-existence of both types of “contemplation,” 
the question of their mutual connections ((rapports)) is posed, without 
its having been possible up to the present to respond thereto in a coherent 
manner. Those who were willing to accept only “intellectual contempla- 
tion” were never able to say what a Question is (as, for example, the one 
they ask themselves) or what an Error is (as, for example, that which they 
refute and which consists in denying “intellectual contemplation’). Those 
who admitted only “sensible contemplation” were never able [88] to say 
how the Knowledge‘ that it is or that results from it can assume a discur- 
sive form (as, for example, that which they themselves give to it). In other 
words, they could never say why the beasts, which are given over all day 
long to the “sensible contemplation” of things never speak of them. More 
than two thousand years of these unproductive efforts do not de-mon- 
strate, to be sure, the “impossible” or “contradictory” character of the 
basic hypothesis that assumes that a pre- or extra-discursive Knowledge® 
can be introduced into Discourse. But this historical experience recom- 
mends prudence, All the more so since introspection does not seem to re- 
veal any instances of Knowledge ((Connaissances)) truly silent that could 
be defined in the strict sense of the word (that is, discursively developed) 
and thus introduced into Discourse. One can, to be sure, “get to know®” 
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a piece of music while being silent (silence indeed being imperative for 
this sort of Knowing‘) and indeed, as is wrongly said, silently “under- 
stand” its “meaning.” But up to the present it has proved to be impossible 
to define discursively this supposed “meaning” and to introduce it into 
Discourse strictly so called, even “inner” Discourse. Doubtless, intro- 
spection is not a de-monstration (since it does not show ((montre)) to oth- 
ers what it allows one to see oneself). But human “behavior” seems to 
corroborate introspective revelation. In fact, if Man speaks a great deal, 
he is silent as well at times. He can assume silent attitudes that exclude 
any discourse whatsoever. Inversely, in certain human comportments 
nothing can replace discourse. Now, if all instances of Knowledge® could 
be discursive, why on earth would there be a specifically human Si/ence 
(such as a game of dice, for example)? And if one could know’ everything 
prior to Discourse, why would men speak? 

To try to avoid all these difficulties, let us admit as a hypothesis that 

it is impossible (indeed, contra-dictory) to introduce into Discourse that 
which is not there already. In other words, let us suppose that one cannot 
deduce (= discursively develop) the meaning of a notion without know- 
ing it discursively, without having already defined (= discursively de- 
veloped) it in some way. 
[89] Weare faced, then, with a discursive “circle,” which can be ex- 
pressed in the form of a tauto-logy that says that one can speak only of 
that of which one speaks. If we do not allow ourselves to shy away at 
the outset, we shall be able to see that this “tautology” ceases to be “‘ster- 
ile” to the extent that it is presented in the form of a “circular” discursive 
development and that this “circle” ceases to be “vicious” to the extent 
that one “runs through” ((parcourt)) it completely, that is, by returning 
to the starting point (moreover, any starting point). And we shall see that 
if the point of arrival coincides with the starting point, it differs from it 
nonetheless, namely through the route ((parcours)) that separates the 
arrival from the departure, even if one arrives at the precise point from 
which one left. 

Let us assume then that the beginning of any discourse is the Defi- 
nition of the meaning of a given notion (of the notion CAT, for example). 
The body itself of the discourse will then be a (discursive) Development 
of the meaning in question. Taken in its totality, this Development can 
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be nothing other than the definition of this meaning, for otherwise it 
would not be the development of it. Consequently, the discourse in ques- 
tion can arrive at its end only at the moment when the meaning it devel- 
ops is completely defined. Its end is therefore a definition of the meaning 
under consideration. But in order that it be one and the same discourse, 
the Definition at its end cannot fail to coincide with that at its beginning, 
for otherwise it would not have spoken of that of which it is speaking 
(and would thus be “contra-dictory”). The discourse therefore starts out 
from the Definition in order to return to it, and it is precisely a circular 
discursive development of a given meaning. 

But if the Definition at the end is the same definition as that at the 
beginning, since it defines one and the same meaning, it differs from it 
nonetheless. The definition at the beginning is a Project-Definition: it is 
a simple project of the discourse that is going to follow and that “fol- 
lows” from it or is “deduced” from it, since, without that definition, the 
discourse would not be possible (seeing that it is not possible to begin 
speaking without knowing what one is going to speak about nor to con- 
tinue speaking without knowing what one is speaking of). On the other 
hand, the definition at the end is a Summary-Definition: it summarizes 
the discourse that preceded it, and it is impossible without that discourse, 
since it does nothing else than summarize it. One and the same [90] Def- 
inition can therefore differ from itself to the extent that it figures as Proj- 
ect-Definition of the beginning of a discourse and as Summary- 
Definition at the end of the same discourse. As for the discourse itself, 
it merely identifies the Summary-Definition (which summarizes it) with 
the Project-Definition (which gave it birth). Now, in identifying the two 
Definitions, discourse is itself identified with them, for, if it should differ 
(by its “content”) from the one or the other (or from both at once), it 
could not say that the one does not differ from the other (and would thus 
be “contra-dictory”). 

Discourse in its totality is therefore the same definition that is at 
once its beginning and its end. No wonder then that the meaning of a 
notion can be discursively known‘, that is, “comprehended,” only in and 
through its Definition and that it can be “defined” only if it is “compre- 
hended” in the strict sense of the word, that is, “known*” discursively. 
The “comprehension” of the meaning of a notion is its Definition, and 
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its Definition is its “comprehension,” this Comprehension or Definition 
being nothing other than Discourse itself. The Definition therefore does 
not introduce a Meaning into Discourse: it is this Discourse, and the Dis- 
course is this Definition. Before the Discourse that is “deduced” from 
it, the Project-Definition is not “comprehensible,” just as the Summary- 
Definition is “comprehended” only after the Discourse in question. But 
this Discourse itself can be ““comprehended” only as a (discursive) De- 
velopment of the Project-Definition, and it is “comprehensible” (= is not 
“contra-dictory”) only if it can be summarized in and through a Defini- 
tion that is strictly the same as that which the Discourse developed. Thus, 
the meaning of a notion is a Meaning strictly so-called only to the extent 
that it is presented as a Discourse that develops it, this Development 
being “deduced” from an initial Definition (Project-Definition) and 
“summarized” in a final Definition (Summary-Definition) that is strictly 
identical with the initial one. 

Suppose one 1s speaking of the Cat. All the (non-contra-dictory) dis- 
courses about cats are identical amongst themselves as regards their 
meanings, because each of them can be reduced to the discourse: A CAT 
IS A CAT [for every discourse.that would say that a [91] cat is not a cat, 
but something else, would be contra-dictory (or “magico-mythological,” 
if it asserts that a cat is not solely a cat, but something else as well, a 
“sod,” for example)]. Now, “Popular Wisdom” (“Common-sense’’) al- 
ready recognizes that this “tauto-logy” is not at all “sterile.” And we can 
easily show (if not yet de-monstrate) the enormous interest it presents if 
we imagine a huge book, having for its title The Cat, containing every- 
thing at present known about cats and including a Summary where it 
would be said: everything that has been said previously is—the Cat. 

The whole question is that of knowing how one can “deduce” from 
the Cat that is the Project-Definition of the meaning of the notion CAT 
a (discursive) Development of a length that is, to be sure, variable or, 
better, arbitrary, but capable, at the present time, of extending over thou- 
sands of pages and thus of going on for hundreds of hours (while being 
capable of being condensed into a single Summary-Definition: Cad). 

In order (discursively) to “comprehend” it, we have to “know”? (dis- 
cursively) what a Notion is, that is, in the final analysis, what the 
Concept (comprehended [[or understood]] as the ensemble of all the 
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Notions) is. And it is precisely in order to “know” it (and make it known) 
that I have undertaken (and published) the discursive development that 
is to follow. 

From the moment it is a question of a discursive development, that 
is, of a Discourse, we need (in accord with the hypothesis we made and 
accepted previously) to begin with a Project-Definition of the Concept 
and to continue with a Development of that Definition, so carried out 
that it can end with a Summary that coincides with the Definition that 
served it as a starting point.! 


[92] 1. THE CONCEPT AND NOTIONS 


The meaning of the notion CONCEPT that we wish to introduce in 
and through our discourse can be defined as follows: 


The Concept is the Integrated-Totality of that which is conceivable 
(taken as conceivable). [In German: Der Begriff ist der Ein-begriff 
des Begreiflichen (als solchen).| 


One could equally say that 


The Concept is the Comprehensive-Meaning of all that is compre- 
hensible. 


Placed, as Project-Definitions, at the beginning of our discourse, 
these discursive formulas would have for us strictly no meaning, if the 
meaning of the words that figure therein did not figure already in other 
discourses that we have put forth or comprehended beforehand. Suppos- 
ing this is the case, one can say that these Definitions have for us a mean- 
ing, namely, the meaning of Definitions called “nominal.” They 
trans-form the [93] facing typographical configuration CONCEPT into the 
notion CONCEPT because they attach to it the meaning CONCEPT, this 
meaning being defined through a combination of other notions whose 
meaning we are supposed, moreover, to comprehend. 

But these Nominal Definitions do not tell us whether the Concept 
that they “define” is something other than the notion CONCEPT or, 
more exactly, than the meaning CONCEPT of the configuration 
CONCEPT, which now, while we see it, evokes in us this meaning. In other 
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words, we do not yet know whether the Concept of which we are speak- 
ing subsists in some fashion outside our discourse in the sense that it al- 
ready subsisted before this discourse was expressed or comprehended 
by us. One of the forms of this “autonomous” subsistence being gener- 
ally called “Objective Reality,” one can express what precedes by saying 
that the (Nominal) Definitions that introduce the Concept into our dis- 
course are not yet “Real” Definitions. , 

Thus, our second definition tells us fairly well what the Concept is, 
but it does not tell us that it is. To be sure, if we establish “also” that the 
Concept is, we shall know immediately, thanks to this definition, what 
it is. But we have to establish it otherwise than by expressing or com- 
prehending the nominal definition in question. Doubtless, we can pose 
for ourselves the question of the being of the Concept only after having 
defined it nominally, for otherwise we would not know what it is that 
can or must be or not be. But as soon as we have given a nominal defi- 
nition of the Concept, the question of its being is posed for us inevitably 
or necessarily (that is, everywhere and always). We see then that, if the 
Nominal Definition is the inevitable beginning of our discourse, it cannot 
in any case be its end. On the other hand, after having said that the nom- 
inally defined Concept is, we would have nothing more to say. The Real 
Definition therefore terminates Discourse, whereas the Nominal Defi- 
nition can only generate it. Briefly, the Nominal Definition is a Project- 
Definition, whereas the Real Definition is a Summary-Definition. 

If we refer to our last definition of the Concept, we shall see that the 
Project-Definition differs from the Summary-Definition [94] by the em- 
phasis given to the word “is.” This Nominal Definition is transformed 
into a Real Definition if one “underlines” that little word. In carrying 
out this “underlining” by a simple transposition of the words used, one 
can formulate the Real Definition of the Concept as follows: 


The comprehensive Meaning of all that is comprehensible is,* and 
it is called the “Concept.” 


Now, it is Discourse itself that trans-forms the Nominal Definition 
that generates it (in making possible its commencement) into a Real 


* Boldface added by translator. 
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Definition that concludes it (in summarizing it). The Discourse refers 
therefore, in the final analysis, to the being of what was defined at its 
beginning and will be re-defined at its end. Consequently, we can say 
that it refers to something other than itself. Discourse or, more exactly, 
the discursive attitude arises when one wants to know whether that 
which has been (nominally) defined is or is not or, if you please, when 
one makes an inventory of that which is with a view to knowing whether 
what was (nominally) defined is in it.” 

In the majority of cases, this search for being or into being can be 
accomplished and succeed from the statement alone of the notion in 
question. This statement is then the (nominal) Project-Definition, and it 
coincides “immediately” with the (real) Summary-Definition, the Dis- 
course being reduced to this sole (double) statement of the notion. 

Thus, for example, when it is a question of the notion CAT, it can 
suffice to see a Cat in order to “comprehend” the meaning CAT of that 
notion so as to “know” at once what the Cat is and the fact that it is. The 
nominal project-definition “A CAT is a Cat” then “immediately” be- 
comes the real summary-definition “A Cat is or exists and it is called a 
CAT.” In other words, the simple showing ((monstration)) already suf- 
fices to “comprehend” a Notion. The “monstrative,” not to say ““de-mon- 
strative,” discourse, that is supposed to “develop” the meaning of such 
a notion, can in these conditions be reduced to the sole statement “A Cat 
[CAT]!” We say in this case that the notion in question is “compre- 
hended” by Man in an immediate way, [95] that is, by the very fact that 
the latter has a human (= discursive) existence. 

But in other cases, and this is the case for the Concept, such an imme- 
diate “comprehension” is impossible. It is no good looking around us, we 
shall not observe, in an immediate way, either the presence or the absence 
of the Concept that we have (nominally) defined. In these cases, the search 
for the being of the defined or for the defined in being (that is, in that 
which is not pure Nothingness) can be made and succeed only if it is me- 
diated by a discourse that develops the (nominally) defined meaning of 
the notion in question or, what is the same thing, the (project-)definition 
of that meaning. Every discursive development of a notion that goes 


* Or happens to be there (s’y trouve). 
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beyond its simple statement is already a Discourse strictly so called, which 
renders possible the (mediated) search for the being of the meaning of that 
notion, where it is impossible to find it in an immediate way. Thus, if it is 
impossible to find immediately the being of the “Concept” or the “Con- 
cept” in being, it is, to the contrary, very easy to find in everyday empirical 
existence the “Conceivable” or the “Comprehensible” of which our nom- 
inal definitions say that its “Comprehensive Meaning” or its “Integrated 
Totality” is the “Concept” itself. For we observe “immediately,” not only 
that there are in the World where we (humanly) live Things and Notions, 
but further that these Notions “refer” ((se rapportent)) to Things and that 
these Things “correspond” to Notions. 

Be that as it may, whether it be “immediate” or “mediated,” the 
search in question is possible and can succeed only if something other 
than a Notion exists, if this something other is given to Man (that is, ex- 
ists for him), and if there is between that other given Thing and the No- 
tion a univocal and reciprocal relation ((relation)) (or “correspondence”’) 
such that one can say that everywhere and always (that is, necessarily) 
a Thing “corresponds” to one and the same Notion (which can, more- 
over, exist in several ““exemplars’’) and a Notion “refers” to one and the 
same Thing (which can exist in several “exemplars”’). 

In order to reach a “mediated comprehension” of the meaning [96] of 
the notion CONCEPT, we can thus start from our “immediate compre- 
hension” of the univocal and reciprocal “connection” ((rapport)) that is 
established between Notions and Things that are presented “immediately” 
to us as soon as we live humanly (= discursively) in the World that is ours. 

Now, this “connection” or this “correspondence” between Notions 
and Things presents a (discursive) difficulty for the man who notices it 
“immediately,” as soon as this Man leaves the “immediate” of his human 
(= discursive) existence and begins (in becoming a Philosopher) to “re- 
flect” on that existence and thus upon the connection between Notions 
and Things that “dominates” it or “determines” it (in his own eyes). As 
soon as he reflects, Man observes that there is (at least for him), between 
the Notion that “refers” to a Thing and the Thing that “corresponds” to 
that Notion, an irreducible difference, which eliminates every possibility 
(for Man) of confounding the Thing and the Notion or of not distinguish- 
ing the one from the other, although one is also obliged to refer them to 
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one another in and by a relation of univocal and reciprocal correspon- 
dence, which can be established only if there is something common or, 
better, identical between the Thing and the Notion that “refers” to it and 
therefore between the Notion and the Thing that “corresponds” to it. 

Indeed, no one confuses a cat with the notion CAT. The exchange 
of the notion CAT for a cat often costs money and always requires some 
efforts. As for the exchange of a cat (or the money it costs) for the notion 
CAT (clearly “defined” or discursively developed), it is conceivable only 
in a scientist (zoologist); still, he will think he has accomplished an ex- 
cellent deal in so proceeding and by no means an act without importance. 
However, the cat can be exchanged only for the notion CAT and not for 
any other notion whatever. If one wishes to have a cat, one is obliged to 
make use (explicitly or implicitly) of the notion CAT, for example when 
one wishes to buy it by correspondence. 

At first sight, this situation is contra-dictory (= incomprehensible’). 
Indeed, how could two entities as [97] different as the “thingish” 
((chosiste)) Cat and the notion CAT have a univocal and reciprocal “cor- 
respondence,” that is, be to some extent identical? And yet, since a long 
time ago, Man, having become a Philosopher, has succeeded in making 
this semblance of contra-diction disappear by distinguishing, in the Thing 
that exists and that is given or revealed to Man, that which is sometimes 
called its Existence from that which is generally called its Essence and, 
in the Notion (“comprehended” by Man), that which is currently called 
its Meaning from that which can be called its Morpheme. One could say 
thenceforth that the existence of the Cat has strictly nothing to do with 
the (for example, graphic, not to say typographical) morpheme cart of the 
notion CAT, while the essence of the Thing in question is strictly identical 
with the meaning CAT, except that the essence of the Cat is situated in 
the extended-duration of Empirical-Existence as (animal) Thing, while 
the “corresponding” meaning is placed there as Notion. 

In order to arrive at a “comprehension of the notion” CONCEPT, 
we therefore need not only to “mediate” this comprehension through the 
“immediate comprehension” of the connections between Notions and 
the “corresponding” Things, but further to “mediate” anew this last com- 
prehension through the (discursive) comprehension of the philosophic 
tradition that identifies the Essence of a Thing with the Meaning of the 
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Notion that “refers” to it, while distinguishing the Existence of this same 
Thing from the Notion’s Existence, which is its Morpheme. 

Let us see how we can proceed to the “comprehension” of the Con- 
cept, which is to be introduced into our discourse, by “mediating” that 
comprehension through the knowledge’ of the philosophic tradition that 
we have just taken back up. 

We have said (and it is easy to see) that the Concept is not a Thing 
such as the Cat, for example; nor does it “refer,” if it is a Notion, to such 
a Thing. Indeed, it suffices to have a human (= discursive) existence to 
be able to observe, upon the occasion of any perception whatever of any 
cat, that the thing “Cat” corresponds to the notion CAT. On the other 
hand, one cannot very clearly see to what [98] perception of what Thing 
the notion Concept can “refer.” In addition, there are at present very few 
men on earth for whom the thing “Cat” does not exist and the notion 
CAT has no meaning. On the other hand, the majority of people having 
an authentically human existence have never had dealings with the Con- 
cept and can say neither that it is nor what it is: One can and must then 
ask whether there is truly “anything” (other than a Thing strictly so 
called) that “corresponds” to the notion CONCEPT. 

Doubtless, the existence of the notion CONCEPT does not make for 
the shadow of a doubt. This notion exists indeed (for us) at least since 
the beginning of the present discourse. At first sight it is a question of 
an authentic Notion, in every point comparable to the notion CAT, for 
example. But we have often said in passing that there are “contra-dic- 
tory” notions (the notion SQUARE-CIRCLE, for example, or GOD) of 
which the philosophic tradition admits that they “refer” to nothing and 
that nothing “corresponds” to them. It is therefore necessary to ask 
whether the notion CONCEPT is not a (pseudo) Notion of that kind. 

We can say (without being able to de-monstrate it here) that the non- 
contra-dictory character of a notion is revealed through the fact that the 
discursive development of its meaning, “deduced” from its statement or 
from its nominal project-definition, returns, in being terminated by a 
real summary-definition, to its starting point, which is precisely the 
statement or project-definition of the notion whose meaning was discur- 
sively developed. This is not necessarily the case with contradictory no- 
tions. 
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Thus, for example, the meaning of the notion SQUARE-CIRCLE 
can be defined, in a project for discourse supposed to develop this mean- 
ing, in saying that the Square-Circle is circular. But the discursive de- 
velopment of that meaning (and therefore of that definition) can 
terminate in a statement that summarizes it by saying that the Square- 
Circle is square. The summary-definition will then not coincide with the 
project-definition, which means that the nominal definition has not been 
trans-formed by the discourse that develops it into a real definition. And 
one can express this fact by saying that the discourse in question does 
not “correspond” to a phenomenon whose essence would coincide with 
the meaning of the notion in question. [99] There is no phenomenon 
Square-circle that corresponds to the notion SQUARE-CIRCLE in a re- 
ciprocal and univocal way. Accordingly, the discourse that develops the 
(contra-dictory) meaning of that notion is not truly comprehensible. It 
is therefore necessary to ask whether the discourse developing the mean- 
ing of the notion CONCEPT is comprehensible or not. Now, one can re- 
spond to this question only by proceeding to a discursive development 
of the meaning of that notion so as to show that the development indeed 
returns to its starting point (whatever be the time and place of the de- 
velopment).? 

What has been said in the preceding pages allows the foretelling 
((annoncer)) of a discursive development of the meaning of the notion 
CONCEPT, such as it was nominally defined in the second project-de- 
finition, which served as starting point for the present discourse and 
which says, let us recall, that 


the Concept is the comprehensive Meaning of all that is comprehen- 


sible. 


And yet, we can now say that every Thing is, by definition, “com- 
prehensible” (in and through the Meaning of the Notion that “refers” to 
it) and that, by definition, all that is “comprehensible” is necessarily (that 
is, everywhere and always) either a Notion or a Thing that “corresponds” 
to a Notion. We can further specify that the Meaning is an integral part 
of the Notion and that the Meaning of a (non-contra-dictory) Notion nec- 
essarily “refers” to the Essence of a Thing (other than the notion itself). 
We can then explain (= make explicit) that the “Meaning” of the 
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“Comprehensible” is the Meaning of a Notion that “refers” to a Thing 
by “coinciding” with the latter’s Essence. All that is comprehensible is 
the totality of Things that “correspond” [100] to Notions (capable of 
being “comprehended”). “The Comprehensive-Meaning” is the totality 
(supposed one and unique) of the Meanings of all the (“comprehensi- 
ble”) Notions. The “Meaning” of the “Comprehensible,” that is, the 
Thing capable of being “comprehended” (in and through a Notion) is 
the Essence of the latter, as detached from its Existence; or, what is the 
same thing, this “Meaning of the Comprehensible” is the Meaning of 
the Notion (which “refers” to the Thing) as detached from its Morpheme. 
“The Comprehensive-Meaning” that the Concept is is therefore the 
Meaning (detached from any Morpheme) that embraces, contains, or in- 
tegrates the meanings of all the notions (non-contra-dictory or “refer- 

ring” to Things), in this way being one in itself and unique of its kind, 

that is, uni-total. Or, better yet, the Concept is the uni-total Essence (de- 

tached from every Existence) that integrates the essences of all Things 

(which “correspond” to Notions). In other words: 


the Concept is the uni-totality of Essences detached from Existence; 


or, which is the same thing: 


the Concept is the uni-totality of Meanings detached from any Mor- 
pheme. 


Now, if the Thing is by definition “comprehensible,” it can also be called 
“conceivable.” Or, if you prefer, the Thing is “comprehensible” because 
it is “conceivable.” In other words, all Things can be trans-formed into 
“comprehensible” (that is, non-contra-dictory) Notions, and therefore, 
by the integration of the Meanings of all the Notions that “refer” to those 
Things, the latter are trans-formed into [[the]] Concept, and this is pre- 
cisely why they can be called “conceivable.” Now, taken as conceivable, 
Things are nothing other than the Notions that “refer” to them or, more 
exactly, the Meanings of those Notions detached from their Morphemes. 
Consequently, when our very first definition says that 


[101] the Concept is the integrated Totality [= Uni-totality| of that 
which is conceivable (taken as conceivable), 
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it asserts nothing else than the second definition, from which we were 
able (making use of the philosophic tradition) to “deduce” a third, in the 
two forms stated above, which are, moreover, equivalent. 


One could find many other variants of the Project-Definition that 
serve as point of departure for the present discourse. But those we have 
given suffice to permit its development. 

To the extent that the development of our discourse will be “circular” 
(or uni-total), that is, to the extent that it will return at the end to its start- 
ing point, it will show, on the one hand, that the notion CONCEPT is not 
contra-dictory and, on the other hand, that the Concept itself is “some- 
thing” other than the notion CONCEPT, since it is at once the Uni-totality 
of the Essences (detached from the Existence) of Things and the Uni-to- 
tality of the Meanings (detached from their Morphemes) of the Notions, 
those Meanings coinciding,” moreover, with the Essences. 

The Concept will therefore be “comprehended” or “conceived” as 
that which “corresponds” to the meaning of the notion CONCEPT, 
which “refers” to it only at the end of the discourse that develops (= de- 
fines) or “explicates””™” the “implicit” meaning of that notion. In other 
words, the Concept is not “comprehended” by Man at the same moment 
when the notion CONCEPT is simply enunciated by him. The Concept 
is “comprehended,” not by the mere enunciation of the notion that 
“refers” to it, but by the discursive development (of the meaning) of that 
notion, being realized in the time that follows that enunciation. And this 
is precisely what we mean when we say that the “comprehension” of 
the notion CONCEPT is not “immediate” but “mediated” by a (more or 
less lengthy) discourse (in fact, as we shall see later, by the uni-total Dis- 
course that is the Integrated-Totality of all non-contradictory discourses), 

But, by basing our judgment on our nominal definitions, we [102] 
can assert from now on that, when the Concept is “comprehended” or 
“conceived,” it will not be conceived or comprehended as an isolated 
Thing existing among other Things. The Concept will be able to be com- 
prehended only as the Uni-totality that integrates the totality ((ensemble)) 


* — Reading coincidants for coincident. 
** Or makes explicit ((explicite)). 
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of Things that “correspond” to the Notions and of the Notions that “refer” 
to the Things. The whole question will then be to know whether this Uni- 
totality is and what it is. 

Now, at the beginning of our discourse (and we are still only at its be- 
ginning), the Uni-totality of Notions and Things seems to us to have to be 
called “impossible,” since one has (“at first sight”) the impression that the 
notion that “refers” to it is a “contra-dictory” (pseudo) Notion. Indeed, if 
Notions and Things have this in common, that they are all situated in the 
extended-duration of what can be called the empirical-existence of the 
World wherein we live, Notions seem to differ radically and irreducibly 
from the non-notional entities that are Things, strictly so called. 

To be sure, as a morpheme (endowed with meaning) the notion CAT 
empirically-exists (as “perceptible” Thing) and is therefore situated in 
the extended-duration of our World in the same way as the Cat that “‘cor- 
responds” to it, and it is just.as well “given” to Man as is the Cat itself. 
In the two cases it is therefore a matter of “something” identical. But 
we have seen that, in other respects, a notional entity (the notion CAT, 
for example) differs completely from the “corresponding” thingish entity 
(the animal Cat). One therefore does not see, initially, how the totality 
of notional and non-notional entities can be one in itself (while being 
unique “of its kind”), that is, truly uni-total. One can ask, at the outset, 
whether we do not have to return finally to the universe of two (or three) 
levels of which Plato spoke and which Aristotle wished to reduce to a 
construction without super-structure. 

To de-monstrate that such is not the case, we have to try to see and 
show how notional and non-notional (or thingish) entities—let us say, 
to simplify: Notions and Things—‘“behave” and “reveal” themselves (to 
Man) [103] in the extended-duration of the (“perceptible” or, better, 
“perceived”’) empirical-existence of the World wherein we live. 


2. NOTIONS AND THINGS IN THE EXTENDED- 
DURATION OF EMPIRICAL-EXISTENCE 


When Man perceives the extended-duration of the empirical-existence 
of the World wherein he lives, he apperceives therein at the same time 
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Notions and Things, which have to one another reciprocal and univocal 
“correspondences.” It seems (above all, at his “magico-mythological” be- 
ginnings) that Man sometimes takes certain Notions for Things. But, as a 
general rule, Man distinguishes between them to the point of never being 
able to confuse them, even when it is a matter of a Notion and the Thing 
that “corresponds” to it. Such at least is the case with men such as us. 

However, today it is still not easy for us to say in what a Notion, what- 
ever it may be, differs from any Thing. Most often we hear it said that a 
Notion, whatever it may be, differs radically or, better, “essentially” or 
“irreducibly” from any Thing whatever, because it is necessarily general 
(or universal) and abstract, whereas the Thing is everywhere and always 
particular (or individual) and concrete (in the vague sense of “real”). 

Let us try to see what this double assertion signifies and is worth by 
beginning with the opposition general-particular. 


a. The General and the Particular 

The alleged irreducible opposition between the Notion alleged to be 
always general and the so-called necessarily particular Thing can be re- 
vealed to be illusory either [[a]] if the Notion is not necessarily general 
or [[B]] if the Thing is not [104] everywhere and always particular. 
Therefore it must be asked whether this is truly so. The Thing, being 
able to “correspond” to the Notion only to the extent that it is “revealed” 
to Man, which can be done, in the final analysis, only through Perception 
(in the broad sense), it is necessary to ask [[y]] whether it is indeed true 
that only the particular can be directly perceived. If not, the Thing might 
very well not be particular. And if, furthermore, the Notion is able not 
to be general, one can ask [[6]] whether the degree of generality or of 
particularity of a Notion does not coincide exactly with that of the Thing 
that “corresponds” to that Notion. 

In what follows we shall try to respond successively to these four 
questions relating to the generality and particularity of Things and Notions 
that empirically-exist in perceived or perceptible extended-duration. 


a. The Particularity of Notions 


Can one say in truth (or at least without contra-dicting oneself) that 
Notions are necessarily, that is, everywhere and always, general? 
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We do not think so, if this rather widespread claim is taken literally. 

Indeed, the notions NAPOLEON or THE PLANET MARS, for ex- 
ample, are no more “general” than the planet Mars or the man Napoleon 
themselves. Some will object, to be sure, that here it is a matter, not of 
notions properly so called, but of “proper names.” Still, it would be nec- 
essary to say then what Proper Names are and wherein they differ from 
Notions, strictly so called. Now, hitherto, no one has ever succeeded in 
doing so in a clear and precise way. In any case, it would be difficult to 
claim that (non-contra-dictory) Notions are “improper names” of the 
things to which they actually “refer” (that is, in cases other than those 
of which one says that the men who use them “commit errors” or “are 
mistaken’). 
[105] Be that as it may, the objection about the “Proper Name” would 
be no longer valid if one took as example a notion such as THE UNI- 
VERSE. Quite obviously, this notion is not more “general” than the Uni- 
verse (by definition one and unique) to which it “refers.” And yet this 
notion has all the appearance of an authentic Notion. In any case, it would 
be difficult to refuse to call it a “Notion” under the pretext that, in this 
case as well, it isa question of a “Proper Name.” It is in fact often as- 
sumed (wrongly, moreover, in our opinion) that the meaning of a “Proper 
Name” cannot be defined, that is, discursively developed, because it is 
not put together by an integration of the meanings of notions that are dif- 
ferent from that “Name.” Yet, there is no doubt that the meaning UANI- 
VERSE of the morpheme UNIVERSE is perfectly definable from the diverse 
meanings that it integrates and that are all different from it. There is there- 
fore no reason not to call THE UNIVERSE a “Notion” in the strict and 
strong meaning of the word, although everything leads us to say that this 
notion is “particular” and not “general.” We can, it seems, conclude from 
this that Notions are not necessarily more general than the Things to 
which they “refer,” since they are not so everywhere and always. 


B. The Generality of Things 

One cannot, to be sure, conclude from the preceding that there are 
no “general” notions. But can one say in truth (or, at the very least, with- 
out contra-dicting oneself) that Things are everywhere and always, that 
is, necessarily particular? 
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Some examples will allow us to observe that the answer is less easy 
than is usually thought in our times. 

When a geologist begins a search for oil, is it for some one or another 
“particular” oil that he searches or for oil “in general”? It seems to us that it 
is oil ((/e pétrole)) “in general” that he seeks and that he finds. However, no 
one will wish to say that he sought and found, not a Thing, but a Notion. 

When a National Bank deposits in another National Bank ten tons 
of gold and when the latter restores the gold deposited, [106] it is gen- 
erally not the same gold that returns to its owner. It seems to us, then, 
that it is not ten tons of some one or another “particular” gold that was 
deposited and returned, but ten tons of gold “in general.” However, no 
one disputes the “reality” of the operation nor, therefore, the “thinghood” 
of the gold in question. Similarly, it seems to us hard to deny that the 
notion OXYGEN is a “general” notion. But it is, in our opinion, still 
harder to explain why and wherein the chemical element Oxygen, which 
corresponds to that notion, is less “general” than the notion itself. 
Nonetheless, all will agree that Oxygen is a “real” Thing. 

If we turn from the chemical world to the biological world, the “gen- 
erality” of Things (discovered, it seems, by Aristotle) becomes yet more 
apparent. Indeed, it would certainly not be correct (though by no means 
false) to say that one or another “particular” mouse cannot impregnate 
a given “particular” female cat. It is much more natural ((normal)) to 
assert that the Cat and the Mouse are not mutually fecund. Similarly, if, 
after the coupling of two cats, kittens and not baby mice are born, it is 
not because it is a matter of some or other “particular” cats, but of Cats 
“in general.” If one wanted to modernize the problem by moving to chro- 
mosomes decomposable into genes, one would have changed nothing 
in the situation, since one would then have to progress to the chemical 
elements that make up the genes and would thus fall back into the sphere 
of examples cited before (Oxygen). 

We could therefore conclude provisionally from what precedes that, 
if Notions are sometimes “particular,” Things are often “general.” 


y. The Perception of the Particular and the General 


To tell the truth, when one asserts that a necessarily “general” Notion 
“refers” to a Thing that is everywhere and always “particular,” what one 
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has in view is not so much the Thing as such that “corresponds” to the 
Notion as that Thing as perceived by a flesh and blood Man. 

But is it precise to say that men (and the animals) [107] perceive 
particular things? Modern experimental psychology, just as the most el- 
ementary introspection ([[when]] free of prejudices, of course), 
seem|[s]] to dispute this assertion, which is more than two millennia old. 

Indeed, what does one see when he /ooks around him? He sees here 
a tree and there a dog or an auto or, better, a Citroén. But he never sees 
this particular Citroén bearing a given serial number. He notices (unfor- 
tunately without being surprised) this selective blindness, which prevents 
us from seeing the particular features, when he “confuses,” for example, 
the often seen car of a friend with the one he sees parked on a curb and 
that belongs, in fact, to someone else. 

A baby indifferently calls all the dogs he encounters “wa-wa” but is 
careful not to call a cat so. Must it be concluded that he has already pro- 
ceeded along a long and difficult effort of “generalization”? Is it not 
more natural to think that he sees the Dog before having learned to see 
the different dogs on the street? Besides, everyone knows that even an 
adult, if he is not trained, sees only identical examples of the Sheep 
where the shepherd sees radically different sheep whose difference 
“Jeaps to his eyes,” as they say (moreover, wrongly). And, as for being 
able to distinguish “at first glance” an original statue from one of its 
good copies, only an expert, if anyone, would be capable of it. 

An animal psychologist recently made some ingenious experiments 
with (inferior!) monkeys in order to show that these supposedly intel- 
ligent beasts can proceed to notional “generalizations.” He had them 
react in an identical manner to the presentation of different birds and 
concluded that these subjects possessed, not only a perception of such 
or such a “particular” bird, but a notion as well of the Bird “in general.” 
If this scientist had experimented with frogs, he would without doubt 
have obtained results yet more surprising to him. For frogs are certainly 
capable of yet more advanced “generalizations” and would therefore 
be in possession of yet more “general” “notions,” such as SMALL FLY- 
ING INSECT, for example. But simple common sense prompts one to 
think that as [108] one descends along the animal scale one meets with 
perceptions that are less and less apt to reveal “particularities,” that is, 
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with perceptions having “contents” of a more and more “general” char- 
acter, 

Finally, let us suppose that a botanist discovers a plant of a species 
as yet unknown. Ifhe names it, he will doubtless have created a new no- 
tion, which will be said to be “general.” But wherein does the “content” 
of this notion differ from the content of the perception or the perceptions 
that the botanist has had in the presence of the plant in question, which 
we Call “particular”? 

In view of these examples, it seems permissible for us to say that it 
is much more difficult to perceive the “particular” than the “general” 
and that there are, on the margin of every perception of a Thing, “par- 
ticularities” of that Thing that are forever unperceived. Every Perception 
therefore in some sort “generalizes” the Thing perceived, in “making 
abstraction” from certain of its “particularities.” And one can ask, con- 
sequently, whether the degree of “generality” or “particularity” of a no- 
tion is not the same as that which characterizes the perception of the 
thing that “corresponds” to the notion in question. 


6. Generality and Particularity of Notions and Things 

This being so, could not one say that a Notion is neither more nor 
less “general” or “particular” than the Thing to which it “refers”? 

Let us take up again ((reprenons)) the example of Oxygen. Exactly 
what is this thing called Oxygen? The best answer seems to be to say 
that it is the totality of the oxygen that exists in the universe. But does 
not the notion OXYGEN “refer” to this same totality”? Wherein then 
would “real” or “thingish” Oxygen be more “particular” or less “gen- 
eral” than its “notion”? Perhaps one could say that there “could have” 
been more or less oxygen than there is in reality. But one would refer 
then to an Oxygen that would only be “possible” and not to a “real” 
Thing. Besides, nothing prevents the notion OXYGEN “referring” to 
another overall quantity of oxygen than that to which it does “‘in reality,” 
One could then try to turn the objection around by saying that [109] the 
“real” universe determines the quantity of “real” oxygen that it contains, 
whereas the notion OXYGEN, as we have just seen, accommodates it- 
self to any amount whatever of “real” oxygen to which it “refers.” But, 
in our opinion, this reasoning would not be correct. For it is not the “real” 
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Oxygen itse/f that determines its own overall quantity. Oxygen does so 
to the extent that it is implicated in the (“real”) Universe, with all the 
other (“real’’) elements that with it constitute this Universe. It is then the 
Universe and not Oxygen taken in isolation that determines the total 
quantity of oxygen. Now, what “corresponds” to the Universe is not the 
notion OXYGEN but the notion UNIVERSE. If this notion actually 
“corresponds” to it, it is in principle possible to analyze it so as to dis- 
cover, among other things, the quantity of oxygen that is the Oxygen 
“corresponding” to the notion OXYGEN that the notion UNIVERSE 
implies. To say that such an analysis of the notion UNIVERSE is im- 
possible is to say either that that notion does not truly “correspond” to 
“reality” or else, if such is the case, that the “real” universe does not de- 
termine the quantity of oxygen that it implies. If this quantity is (for this 
reason) “indeterminate,” it is difficult to consider Oxygen as something 
“real” or “thingish.” If, to the contrary, the quantity of oxygen is well 
determined in itself, without being so by the universe, that is, by the to- 
tality of what is Oxygen and what is not, then the isolated notion OXY- 
GEN must necessarily itself imply the notion of the quantity of Oxygen 
to which it “corresponds.” If it does not imply it, it will be said that the 
“real” quantity of Oxygen, although perfectly determined “in itself” is 
“unknown*.” But it could not then be said that the notion OXYGEN (by 
definition known’) “corresponds” completely to “real” Oxygen. 
Nonetheless, this notion can “correspond” perfectly to the totality of per- 
ceptions that reveal “real” Oxygen to men (at a given moment of his- 
tory). But this totality of perceptions of oxygen, which in man (taken in 
isolation or collectively), “represent” the “real” Oxygen that exists in 
the universe, is neither more nor less determined as to quantity, that is, 
neither more nor [110] less “general” or “particular” than the notion that 
“corresponds” to it and that “corresponds,” through it, to “real” Oxygen 
itself, to the extent that the latter is known’. As for the “unknown*” Oxy- 
gen, there evidently is no way to say anything at all about it and therefore 
make some Notion “correspond” to it. 

Certain persons, whose way of thinking is determined by the chem- 
istry of the XIX" Century, perhaps prefer to say that what is truly “real” 
is, not the totality of the oxygen of the universe or of Oxygen in its totality, 
but an atom of oxygen. But what “corresponds” to the atom of oxygen is 
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not the notion OXYGEN but the notion ATOM OF OXYGEN, which is 
no more nor less “general” or “particular” than “some” atom itself. Other 
persons might then intervene to say that it is, not “any” atom of oxygen 
“in general” that is “real,” but a “certain particular” atom. But—unless 
one claims, as Quantum Physics does implicitly and unconsciously, that 
this “particular” atom is “inconceivable,” in which case one should not 
speak of it, but should have recourse to mathematical algorithms alone— 
these persons would have to acknowledge that a notion “corresponds” to 
it and that this notion is no more “general” than the atom itself. 

Thus, the notion OXYGEN seems to us to admit of exactly the same 
degrees of “Generality” or “Particularity” as the “real” or “thingish” 
Oxygen. And, it seems, nothing prevents one from applying this obser- 
vation to any Notion whatever (“referring” to a “thingish reality” or, 
more simply, to a Thing). The General and the Particular seem therefore 
to be encountered just as much among Notions as among Things. 

However, common sense warns us and makes us think that not 
everything can be false in the age-old tradition that opposes Notions, 
supposed to be everywhere and always “general,” to “real” Things, 
which are said to be necessarily “particular.” 

Before we reach a final verdict, let us see what the last claim men- 
tioned above is worth, a claim that is just as [111] venerable and that op- 
poses to Things, which are everywhere and always concrete, Notions 
that are necessarily abstract. 


b. The Abstract and the Concrete 

Here too the opposition can be illusory, if there are “concrete” No- 
tions or if Things are themselves more “abstract” than is habitually 
thought. It is therefore necessary for us to try to see, in the first place, 
what there is to it. Now, Things are generally said to be “concrete” (in 
the sense of “real”) because they are the object of perception. It is there- 
fore necessary to ask whether it is indeed the Concrete that is perceived 
and whether it is alone in being so, or whether the Abstract can be 
equally the object of a perception, unless the Abstract alone is truly per- 
ceptible. It will be only then that we shall be able to say in what sense 
one can speak (without contra-dicting oneself) of the “abstract” or “con- 
crete” character of Notions and Things. 
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a. The Concrete Character of Notions 

In the first place, let us see whether we can say that Notions are 
everywhere and always abstract. 

It is generally said that the Notion is necessarily “abstract,” because 
in forming it one proceeds “by abstraction.” In order to transform a “con- 
crete reality” or Thing into its notion, one must “abstract” from certain 
“elements,” from certain “qualities” of that Thing (given or revealed in 
its integrity through Perception). One would in some way simplify or 
schematize the “concrete reality” or Thing in “conceiving” it, and the no- 
tion that results from this “conception” of the Thing would be “poorer” 
than the Thing itself that is “conceived.” Being poorer in “content” than 
the “concrete reality” to which it “refers,” the notion would be more “gen- 
eral” than the latter. The more “general” a notion is, the “poorer in con- 
tent” or more “abstract” it is; and, inversely, it is all the more “rich” as it 
is less “general.” But, in any case, a notion would be everywhere and al- 
ways [112] “poorer” or more “abstract” than the “thingish reality” (every- 
where and always “‘concrete’’) that “corresponds” to it. 

Let us take an example in order better to comprehend this traditional 
way of seeing things. Here are two flowers, which differ only through 
the fact that one is blue and the other red. In order to transform these 
two flowers into one single notion FLOWER, it would suffice to “‘ab- 
stract” from their red and blue colors. One would thus obtain a single 
“general” and “abstract” notion that would “refer” indifferently as much 
to one as to the other of the two “real” flowers each of which is “‘partic- 
ular” and “concrete.” 

Perhaps. But let us not forget that we have agreed to speak of notions 
that “correspond” to Things by “referring” to them. Now, it is evident 
that the notion of something colorless can “refer’’ to anything but flowers 
(allowing that white is equally a color). To be sure, the notion itself has 
no color. But neither is it a flower. And, if one wants it to “correspond” 
to the “thingish” Flower, there simply must be in it a constituent element 
that “corresponds” to the color of that Flower in the same way as the 
notion itself “corresponds” to the Flower taken as the integral unity of 
all its “qualities.” 

It follows that to “correspond” to the two flowers of our example, 
the notion FLOWER must not be deprived of every constituent element 
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corresponding to color but, to the contrary, must involve at once an el- 
ement “corresponding” to the color red and an element “corresponding” 
to the color blue. 

What is valid for the two colors is valid of course for all colors and, 
in a general way, for all the “qualities” of Things that are to be trans- 
formed into notions that could be said to “correspond” to them. Put oth- 
erwise, the more “general” a Notion is, the more it is “rich in content” 
or, if you please, the less “abstract.” It is in “particularizing” Notions 
that one “‘impoverishes” them, and one “enriches” them by “generaliz- 
ing” them. Thus, for example, the notion FLOWER “corresponds,” not 
to something colorless, but [113] to certain Things (which are precisely 
Flowers) “capable of having” all the colors that the real flowers in this 
world actually have had and still have. On the other hand, the notion 
POPPY involves only one element “corresponding” to a color, namely 
the element that “corresponds” to the shade of Red and that is precisely 
Poppy-red. 

If a Notion called “general” is “abstract” while the Thing is “con- 
crete,” it is therefore certainly not because the “content” of the “general” 
Notion is poorer than that of the “particular” Thing to which the Notion 
“corresponds.” For, in fact, a Notion (which is not the Proper Name of 
a unique Thing) is everywhere and always “richer in content” than any 
thingish “particular” reality that “corresponds” to it. 

This extraordinary—not to say extravagant—richness of the “con- 
tents” of Notions called “general” is puzzling at first sight. But it is not 
unique of its kind. One is in an analogous situation when one deals with 
the mathematical algorithms called “Tensors.” 

When one wants to apply an Algorithm to what is in a geometrical 
Space (or Space-time), one has to introduce therein an appropriate “sub- 
ject” with his “standpoint” ((point de vue)), and one does so by means 
of a System of coordinates. Just as, in the World wherein we live, Things 
change in aspect according to the subject to whom they are revealed 
(through Perception) and according to the standpoint in which he is 
placed, the entities that are in geometrical Space (or, more generally in 
non-physical Space-time) also change their “aspects” according to 
changes in Systems of coordinates. But just as the Things of our World 
remain what they are in themselves despite their changes of aspect, the 
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entities of geometric Space also have “invariant” constituent elements. 
It is these invariant elements that a Tensor expresses (= symbolizes). 
Now, the Tensor expresses them, not by “abstracting” from the Systems 
of coordinates, that is, from the possible geometrical “subjects” and 
“standpoints” and thus from different “aspects” of the entity in question, 
but by involving them all at once. [114] Thus, the Tensor plays, in the 
realm of mathematical (algorithmic) Silence, a role analogous to that 
which the “general” Notion plays in the domain of Discourse: it is en- 
riched or concretized in being generalized. 

An analogous image could perhaps make more acceptable for us 
the “contradictory” (to avoid saying “dialectical’’) richness of the “con- 
tent” of a Tensor or Notion. Let there be an apple, red on one side and 
green on the other, and let there be two men, face to face with each 
other, each one of whom looks at one of the two sides of the apple 
placed between them. One will say that the apple is red, and the other 
that it is green. They can “discuss” it indefinitely, each from his “stand- 
point” (or “dispute” it or even come to blows). But they can also come 
to an agreement, each acknowledging the “standpoint” of the other as 
well and saying that the apple is “at once” or “at the same time” red 
and green (and this agreement will be for the two of them one and the 
same “truth”). From there to acknowledging that there are red apples 
and green apples that are nonetheless all Apples, there is only one step. 
And, if one acknowledges that, it will be necessary to say that the no- 
tion APPLE involves at once constituent elements of which one “cor- 
responds” to the color green and the other to the color red of “thingish” 
Apples. 

If one wants to avoid this conclusion, it is necessary to exclude from 
the notion APPLE every “colored” element. And, if one nonetheless 
wants to assert that such a notion “corresponds” to “‘thingish” Apples, it 
is necessary to say that those Apples themselves are “in reality” neither 
red nor green, but colorless. This is what has often been done for thou- 
sands of years. Only, when one enters on this path of eliminating “‘sec- 
ondary qualities,” one realizes that one arrives very quickly in a region 
where there are perhaps “vortices” or “particles” of all sorts but certainly 
not apples, even “colorless” ones. And when the World comes to be re- 
duced “by abstraction” to this arid region, where no apple tree can grow, 
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the notion APPLE “will correspond” no longer to anything and will not 
be able to be called a Notion in the strict sense of the word. 

[115] Ifthe Notions called “general” are “abstract,” they are therefore 
so for other reasons than are usually pointed to. In any case, we have 
seen that “general” notions are not “abstract” in the sense usually given 
to the word. 


B. The Abstract Character of Things 

Let us see now whether one cannot say that in a certain sense the 
Things called “particular,” of which one habitually speaks, are them- 
selves abstract. 

Let us take a tree called “concrete,” the one, for example, that is 
growing on the side of the street in front of my window. If this tree is 
“particular,” it is because it differs from everything that is not it. It is 
necessary then that it be distinctly separated from the rest of the World. 
It is thus that one isolates it “in thought” when one speaks of it as a “par- 
ticular” and “concrete” Thing. But let us try really to isolate it. In the 
present state of technology that is strictly impossible. Indeed, how could 
the tree be removed from the soil without damaging it in every way 
whatsoever[[?]] Supposing that is accomplished, how are the earth that 
adheres to the roots and the dust deposited on the trunk and leaves to be 
removed, not to speak of the air that has already penetrated the tree but 
that is not yet assimilated to it? Let us suppose, per impossible, that one 
has succeeded in doing all that. What happens? Our tree dies instantly 
and decomposes very quickly, that is, ceases to be a Tree. The “particu- 
lar” tree, that is, the tree isolated from everything that is not it, is there- 
fore neither “real” nor “concrete”: it is the product of an “abstraction,” 
moreover, one unrealizable in fact. If one could really “abstract” from 
the rest of the World, one would have annihilated the tree that grows 
there. To the extent that the tree exists, it is bound to what is not it. One 
can isolate it only “in thought” or “by abstraction.” The “particular” tree, 
wrongly called “concrete,” is thus itself only an “abstraction.” 

Likewise, the “particular” table upon which I am writing at this mo- 
ment is a “real” or “concrete” Thing only to the extent that the floor pre- 
vents it from falling from the seventh floor and ceasing to be a Table in 
smashing. But the floor [116] and the entire house hold up only because 
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they rest on the ground, which itself makes up part of the planet Earth. 
Now, there would certainly be no houses nor tables upon Earth if the latter 
were not a part of a Solar System. And that System is hard to conceive 
apart from the Galaxy, which is one spiral nebula among others. And yet, 
do not people already speak of a System that would unify in a single whole 
((tout)) the ensemble of spiral nebulae? Who knows then what catastrophe 
wrought upon Earth would have to be imagined if one did away “by ab- 
straction” with one of the spiral nebulae making up part of the World 
wherein we live, this catastrophe being able, of course, to destroy the table 
in question[[?]] Thus, the reality of my table, called “particular” and “con- 
crete,” would depend upon the ensemble of the World in the same way as 
the “concrete reality” of the “particular” tree depends on the ground where 
it grows and the air that it breathes (that is, again on the World as a whole). 

Most fortunately, one can really do away with nothing “by abstrac- 
tion,” and my table runs no risk practically. But it is quite obvious that 
if one could truly “particularize” it, that is, actually isolate it from the 
rest of the World, it would, because of that, cease to be what it is, namely 
a Table, upon which I can write, for example. 


Contrary to what is generally said, we are therefore brought to think 
that “particular” Things, far from being “concrete,” are not even “real.” 
They are abstract in the strictest meaning of the word. For in reality 
Things make an integrated and integral part of the one, unique World 
wherein we live, and they can be separated or transformed into “partic- 
ular” Things only “by abstraction.” 


y. The Perception of the Concrete and the Abstract 

In speaking of what is called the general character of Notions, we 
saw that it is, not Things themselves that people usually contrast with 
Notions in saying that Things are “particulars,” but the “contents” of 
(human or animal) Perceptions. Similarly, what they oppose to the notion 
TREE, called “abstract,” [117] is generally not the Tree itself but the 
“content,” called “concrete,” of the perception of a tree (actually per- 
ceived by a man or animal). 

Now, it suffices to look a little more closely at things to see that we 
are then in the midst of “abstraction.” Indeed, to the extent that 
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“Perception” reveals a “thingish reality,” the latter is certainly not a (per- 
ceived) “object” isolated from the (perceiving) “Subject”: let us say a 
tree isolated from the man who looks at it. Perception “reveals” certain 
aspects of the interaction between the “subject” and the “Object,” be- 
tween the man and the tree, for example, (this interaction being able, 
moreover, to be brought about only in an appropriate “milieu” wherein 
both are immersed at once). The human perception of a Tree is quite as 
impossible without the man perceiving (the tree) as without the tree per- 
ceived (by the man). To speak of the tree perceived by the man without 
speaking of the man who perceives that tree is again to be dealing with 
an “abstraction” in the strongest sense of the term, with an “abstraction” 
that is just as unrealizable as it is inconceivable. 

As soon as one wants, by the route of Perception, to attain the Con- 
crete and avoid the Abstract, it is necessary to complement the thing per- 
ceived with the man who perceives it. Now, the man capable of 
perceiving is a flesh and blood man, who, as such, has to live in a World 
forming a whole with him. But the Concrete is not some World; it is (for 
us) the one and only World wherein we actually live. Consequently, by 
making use of “mediation” through Perception, one arrives at the same 
result as by making a “direct” contact with Things through discursive 
Thought: one sees that “particular” Things are neither “concrete” nor 
“real” but pure “abstractions,” isolated or “abstracted” from the one and 
only World wherein we live and that we perceive. It is uniquely of this 
World (the Universe) that one can say (without contra-dicting oneself) 
that it is a concrete and real Thing. 


6. The Abstract and Concrete Character of Notions and Things 

If the only concrete “thingish reality” is the unique World wherein 
we live, taken in its undivided entirety ((ensemble)), which includes the 
[118] totality ((totalité)) of Perceptions that “reveal” it, can it be said of 
this “concrete reality” that it is a “particular” Thing? 

One is a little reluctant to do so. However, if the contrary of the Par- 
ticular is the General, one is yet more reluctant to call “general” the “re- 
ality,” without any doubt concrete, that is the World wherein we live. 
On the other hand, the expression “Universal Reality” would not shock 
us in this context, although it has practically the same meaning. 
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Similarly, the expression “Individual Reality” shocks us just as little 
here, although the Universal seems to be the contrary of the Individual, 
which coincides, at first sight, with the Particular. To say the truth, the 
World is “individual” or, if you please, “particular” only to the extent 
that it is one (and unique); and it is “universal” or, if you please, “gen- 
eral’’ because it involves all. Now, the one that is all (which is the same 
thing as the all that is one) can be called total. One could as well say 
that the only concrete Thing is Jotality, which 1s just as universal as in- 
dividual and wherein the Particular coincides with the General. 

But we saw above that the notion that “corresponds” to the World 
(= Universe) has exactly the same “content” as the World itself. This 
“content” therefore has to be called concrete. In other words, it is a To- 
tality in the same way as the World is. It is a “universal” or “individual” 
content wherein the General coincides with the Particular. We are there- 
fore obliged to say that the notion WORLD (or UNIVERSE) is quite as 
concrete as the Thing to which it “refers.” 


Finally, if it cannot be said that a Notion is necessarily abstract, it 
is necessary to say that there is only a single truly concrete Notion. But 
among Things there is equally but one alone that is concrete in the 
proper and strong sense of the word, namely the Thing that “corre- 
sponds” to the unique concrete Notion, that Notion being itself concrete 
precisely because it “refers” to a Thing that is equally so. If the concrete 
Thing is the World or Universe that is the integrated totality of Things 
whatever they may be, the concrete Notion that “refers” to it, namely 
the notion WORLD or UNIVERSE, has to be the integrated totality of 
any Notions [119] taken as such, that is, as Meanings tied to Mor- 
phemes (their integrated Meaning being tied to the Morphemes WORLD 
Or UNIVERSE). Particular Things are isolated from their real Totality 
only by abstraction. They are therefore all necessarily abstract just to 
the extent that they are particular. This is why all the particular Notions 
that “refer” to those particular Things are equally abstract. These ab- 
stract or particular Notions can be detached from their notional Totality 
only as constituent elements, artificially isolated, of the discursive de- 
velopment of the meaning of the total Notion, by definition one and 
unique. And if particular Things are “real” or “thingish” only as 
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integrating and integrated elements of the one, unique Totality of Things 
(which are by definition perceptible, directly or indirectly), the partic- 
ular Notions (which have the same degree of Generality or Particularity 
as the Things that “correspond” to them) have a “meaning” or are “no- 
tional” only as integrating and integrated elements of the one, unique 
Totality of Notions, taken as Notions, that is, if you please, also of the 
Totality of Things, these Things being this time taken as “conceivable” 
or “conceived.” 

In brief, the sole and unique concrete Notion (at once particular and 
general, that is, total or individual) that we have found, is nothing other 
than the notion CONCEPT, such as we have defined it (as a project of 
investigation) at the very beginning of the present discourse. 


c. Generalizing Abstraction and the Detachment from the hic et nunc 

It seems to result from what precedes that there is no difference be- 
tween Notions and Things. The unique concrete Notion is related to the 
unique concrete Thing, this Notion and this Thing both being total. The 
other Notions are quite as abstract as the Things that “correspond” to 
them. And these abstract Notions have the same degree of [120] gener- 
ality or particularity as the abstract Things to which they “refer.” 

However, common sense obliges us to say that there is an irreducible 
difference between a Notion and a Thing, even when it is a matter of the 
Thing that “corresponds” to the Notion in question. We therefore have 
to see wherein this difference of Notions and Things consists, whence it 
arises, and what it signifies. 


a. The Difference of Notions and Things 

Let us take (“in thought”) a living elephant and try to introduce it 
into the here and now (into the hic et nunc), for example, into the room 
on the seventh floor where I am writing at this moment or into the room 
where you are in the course of reading these lines. We assert that it is 
practically impossible. But, if it is a question of introducing the same 
elephant e/sewhere, into an appropriate cage in the zoo, for example, it 
would be quite possible and relatively easy to do so, even now. More- 
Over, it would be possible, if not easy, to introduce it even here, but 
only later, when someone would have reinforced the floor, for example, 
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or enlarged the door or had arranged, if there were reason to, for a me- 
chanical crane to arrive, sufficiently tall and powerful to have it enter 
through the window. But, once introduced into a room of human habi- 
tation, the living elephant would be extremely troublesome: I would 
have been no longer able to write in it, and you would have been unable 
to read. On the other hand, it suffices to transform a living Elephant 
into anotion ELEPHANT (even if this notion is particularized right up 
to becoming the notion THIS-ELEPHANT-HERE), for the aforesaid 
difficulties and the encumbrance to vanish as if by enchantment. Indeed, 
I have just introduced the notion ELEPHANT into this room (and even 
in several specimens) with no appreciable effort on my part, and I have 
been able to lodge within a surface of about 25 by 5 millimeters a no- 
tional ELEPHANT, which certainly “exists” quite as much as a living 
Elephant, but which “exists” only in the mode of the typographical mor- 
pheme ELEPHANT and of the meaning ELEPHANT, which we have, you 
and I, “in our heads.” 

To cause Napoleon to lose a battle in 1806 and near [121] the town 
of Jena, they had to displace and set in line thousands of men and project 
into the air considerable masses of diverse metals. And nonetheless they 
failed. But let us transform Napoleon into the notion NAPOLEON and 
hand-him over to a historian or a novelist. Without any doubt, they will 
succeed, if they so wish, in causing the notional NAPOLEON to lose 
that same battle of Jena that the living Napoleon won in 1806. To be 
sure, the novelist will have to make an effort of the imagination, and the 
historian will have to sustain the assault of his colleagues or even of the 
well-read public as a whole. But there would be no comparison of their 
efforts with those that Napoleon’s adversaries had to make in 1806 at 
Jena, without succeeding for all that. 

Mammoths vanished from the world of living things millions of 
years ago, and there is every reason to assume they will never live there 
again. But the notion MAMMOTH has not vanished for all that, and it 
continues to “exist” today in the real world, just as it “existed” there in 
the Paleolithic Age. 

Finally, for me to find ((¢rouver)) where a living polar bear is ((se 
trouve)) I would doubtless have to leave Vanves, where I am at this mo- 
ment, for there are no polar bears living in Vanves. But I can straightaway 
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have direct contact with the notion POLAR BEAR without moving an 
inch. 


One could amass examples of this kind indefinitely. But those cited 
suffice to let us see what they have in mind who have said or repeated 
that notions are necessarily “general” or “abstract,” as opposed to 
Things, which are everywhere and always “particular” and “concrete.” 

If we have found above that those formulas are inadequate, we have 

to try to find some better ones. Indeed, it would be contrary to common 
sense to deny the radical difference between Notions and Things that 
the cases shown as examples above have brought us to see. To the con- 
trary, we have to try to clarify this difference and explain why it could 
have been presented as a difference between the Abstract Generality of 
Notions and the Concrete Particularity of Things. 
[122] When all is said and done, what is somehow criticized in No- 
tions where they are compared to Things is their total lack of efficacy 
and of resistance. Thingish Reality acts and resists action, while Notions 
are in themselves passive and offer no resistance when they are acted 
upon or against. 

Doubtless, to the extent that a Notion is itself a thingish Reality or 

a Thing, that is, to the extent that it is a Morpheme (endowed with a 
Meaning), it is operative and resistant, like any real Thing. In the World 
wherein Man lives, pronounced or written discourses act and react in 
the same way as “bodies.” But it is easy to see that these “discourses” 
depend on “bodies” in their actions. Ifa body can act and resist without 
“discourse,” “discourse” can exercise an action and oppose a resistance 
only on condition of being “translated” into “corporeal” motions strictly 
so called (that is, into motions other than those that the mere production 
of “discourse” requires). 

The battle of Jena, for example, necessarily had to be preceded by 
a great number of discourses (strategic plans, tactical orders, etc.), and 
without those discourses the opposed armies would have been neither 
formed nor set in motion and there would not have been a battle at all. 
But if Napoleon had been content to speak of the battle, he would not 
have shaken the political world wherein we lived. Likewise, a sign 
“Field Mined! Mortal Danger!” forbids, as a general rule, access to a 
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field quite as well as a wall four meters high would do. But if someone 
wanted to enter that field, despite the purely verbal prohibition, he could 
do so much more easily than if he had to scale the said wall. 

As a general rule, Notions have no immediate effective action. Their 
“real” effect is everywhere and always mediated by “corporeal” actions 
that constitute, in the final analysis, either a struggle between men or a 
human work. Yet the Notions can be “translated” by Struggles or Works 
only to the extent that they involve a Morpheme (whose Meaning is “un- 
derstood”). As [123] for the Meaning of a Notion, isolated from its Mor- 
pheme, it is completely ineffective, even if it “subsists” in some fashion. 


If we now reexamine the examples previously cited, we shall see 
that the effective action and resistance of Things that were in question 
hold uniquely and exclusively for the spatio-temporal localization of 
those Things. 

It is at Jena that Napoleon could not be defeated, but it could have 
been done elsewhere, for example at Waterloo. Wanting to defeat him, 
they failed in 1806, but they succeeded Jater, for example in 1814. It is 
here that it is impossible to introduce an Elephant, but not elsewhere; 
and, if it cannot be introduced here now, it could be done later. Likewise, 
it is now that we cannot see a living Mammoth, but earlier, in the cave 
age, it was perfectly feasible. As for the Polar Bear, if I cannot see it in 
Vanves, I can see it (later), for example, in Vincennes (at the Zoo). 

If, then, Napoleon, the Mammoth, the Elephant, and the Polar Bear 
were not tied indissolubly to their respective hic et nuncs, they would 
have been able to have neither the action nor the resistance that they had 
or that they actually have, even if nothing besides were changed in them. 
If the Polar Bear in question were not confined at this moment in its cage 
in the Zoo in Vincennes, why would I not be able to see it and to see it 
as it is “in itself’ at the same time in Vanves? If the existence of Mam- 
moths were not confined within a period of time quite gone by, tens of 
thousands of years before the present time, why could I not see them as 
they are “in themselves” at present? If Napoleon (as he is “in himself”) 
had not been in Jena in 1806, it simply cannot be imagined how he could 
have won a battle there in that year. Finally, if an Elephant (in other re- 
spects, left such as it is) could be detached from its hic et nunc, following 
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which it would occupy no “definite” portion of space or time, one ab- 
solutely does not see why I could not then introduce it, without making 
any effort, immediately into the room where I am writing. 

[124] Briefly, Napoleon, the Polar Bear, the Mammoth, and the Ele- 
phant, as soon as they are detached from their respective hic et nuncs, 
become just as little active and resistant as the notions that “correspond” 
to them. Thus, it would suffice to detach a “real” Thing (called “particu- 
lar’ and “concrete”) from its hic et nunc, leaving it otherwise as such, to 
be able to handle it as ifit were a Notion (called “general” and “abstract”) 
or, more exactly, as if the Thing were the Notion that “refers” to it. 


We are thus quite naturally brought to wonder whether, in detaching 
“real” Things from their respective hic et nuncs, while leaving them oth- 
erwise intact, we do not transform them into Notions strictly so called. 
The “real” Thing, minus its hic et nunc, would be precisely what is called 
the notion of that Thing. And the Notion would be stripped of effective 
action and resistance (or, if you please, it would be “abstract” and “gen- 
eral”) precisely because it is a Thing deprived of its hic et nunc. But, 
with the exception only of the hic et nunc, the Thing would not be dis- 
tinguished from the Notion that “refers” to it, and the Notion would dif- 
fer in nothing from the Thing that “corresponds” to it. 


8. The Detachment from the hic et nunc 

Our identification, still hypothetical, of the Notion with the Thing 
detached from its hic et nunc appears, at first sight, paradoxical. Under 
these conditions, we can be sure at the outset that this hypothesis is not 
“absurd” or, in other words, that it is capable of being or becoming true, 
only if we can connect it with a philosophic tradition that is still living 
and as “venerable” (that is, ancient and disinterested) as the one already 
“taken up again” ((reprise)) by us (in the double sense of the word"), 
which contrasts “particular” and “concrete” Things with “general” and 
“abstract” Notions. 


* Reading “définie” for dite “finie”. 
** —Reprendre can mean either (a) to repeat, recover or resume or (b) to mend, amend 
or alter something, having found fault with it. 
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Such an authentically philosophic tradition actually exists, and it 
persists to our times, although it goes back to the dawn of time. It has 
been made explicit [125] at least since Socrates, and it seems to have 
reached its culmination, if not its final form, in the writings of Aristotle. 

I have in mind the tradition that we have also already made use of 
(without really “taking it up again’’) and that makes a radical distinction 
between the (“ideal,” “formal,” “intelligible,” etc.) Essence of a “real” 
Thing and its (“‘material,” “physical,” “empirical,” etc.) Existence. Ac- 
cording to that tradition, the Existence of a given Notion or, more pre- 
cisely, of its Morpheme strictly has nothing to do with the Existence of 
the Thing to which the Notion “refers.” On the other hand, there would 
be between the Meaning of that Notion and the Essence of the Thing 
that “corresponds” to it a very intimate bond, which could go as far as 
complete identity. 

We must now examine more closely this traditional philosophic way 
of seeing things, by asking whether we can not “take it back up” for our 
account so as to find therein a de-monstration of the truth of the hypoth- 
esis to which we have been led by the examination of the other tradition, 
which opposes the notional abstract General to the thingish concrete Par- 
ticular. 


It was not very long ago that people believed they could detach the 
Essence of a “real” Thing and isolate that Essence by separating it from 
its Existence through purely mechanical means. Thus, for example, they 
believed they obtained the Essence of Rose by distilling rose petals in an 
alembic. They then noted with satisfaction that the Essence thus obtained 
had been detached from the nunc of the “corresponding” flowers, since 
it survived their destruction. The Essence in question was still there long 
after the flowers in question, from which it had been “extracted,” had 
ceased to exist. Likewise, the Essence had been detached from the hic of 
the flowers, since it could be put in bottles. Once put in a well-sealed bot- 
tle, the Essence of Rose could be transported anywhere, and it would be 
conserved indefinitely, whereas the Roses themselves were linked to the 
soil and necessarily perished at the end of a fairly short time. 

We know today that what was obtained by procedures of this kind 
had nothing to do with the Essence [126] that the philosophic tradition 
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in question had in mind. For us, the oils obtained in distilling the Flowers 
and that the purveyors call (in memory of a recent past that they, how- 
ever, do not themselves remember) “essential” in fact are part of the Ex- 
istence of the Flowers in the same way as the distilled petals. But we all 
continue to believe that we are capable of extracting Essence from Ex- 
istence and of detaching it from the hic et nunc of the latter so as to be 
able to transport it to wherever we think fit and to conserve it indefinitely 
in spite of the spatial and temporal limits imposed on the “correspond- 
ing” Existence. But we conserve these detached Essences no longer in 
flasks or bottles but in words and discourses (for example, printed ones). 

Taking up again the terminology we have made use of from the out- 
set, we can say that we all liken, more or less “unconsciously” or “spon- 
taneously,” the Meaning of a given Notion with what has been called 
the Essence of the “corresponding” Thing and that we see a certain anal- 
ogy between the mode of being of the Morpheme of the said Notion and 
that of the Thing “itself” to which the Notion “refers.” 

In fact, there is no doubt (for us) that, in the world wherein we live, 
Morphemes exist in the same way as the Things called “real,” for the 
simple reason that Morphemes are themselves “real” Things, which we 
can most certainly perceive (see, hear, touch) like any other Thing. We 
can say that the Essence of the Rose exists (for us) in the “real” Rose in 
the same way that the Meaning ROSE exists (for us) in the Morpheme 
ROSE that is printed on this paper. Much more tricky ((délicat)) is the an- 
swer to the question of knowing where, when, and how the Essence sep- 
arated from its thingish Existence and the Meaning detached from its 
Morpheme subsist. We can even wonder whether an isolated Meaning 
or Essence can subsist in any way whatever. Indeed, what becomes of 
the Essence of the Rose that is (already) detached from its Existence and 
not (yet) attached to the Morpheme RosE? It has been said that it subsists 
precisely as “pure” Essence or “pure” Meaning. But what is the precise 
nature of [127] this “subsistence”? And what are the relations between 
the “pure” Meaning and the “pure” Essence? 

Without any doubt, this question is of capital importance for the dis- 
cursive comprehension of the world wherein we live and of our discur- 
sive life within that world. But we are able not to give a response to it 
in the present context. To justify this (temporary) omission, it will suffice 
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to draw attention to the fact that the question at issue is not posed solely 
in reference to Essence and Meaning. One could indeed just as well ask 
what the “real” or “thingish” Rose itself becomes and how it subsists 
between the instant ¢ of its “empirical” existence in a given hic et nunc 
and the “following” instant of this same existence (just as one can ask 
where, when, and how, that is, in what mode of being, a geometric curve 
bends inward ((s ‘incurve une courbe)) between its “points,” in each of 
which it coincides with a straight line and apart from which it does not 
seem to subsist at all). More simply, I can ask where the sheet of blank 
white paper is and how it subsists, which I had here (hic) under my hand 
five minutes ago and which is now (nunc) partly covered with mor- 
phemes written by my hand in blue ink (which, moreover, will become 
black at some relatively unknown ((on ne sait trop)) “instant” of time, 
outside of which those morphemes seem to have no “subsistence”). 
Leaving aside these questions, which are embarrassing but not at all 
peculiar to the question that preoccupies us at the moment and concerns 
Notions, we will content ourselves with noting that the Notion is sup- 
posed to establish a functional ((univoque)) and reciprocal (= one-to-one 
((bi-univoque)) ) “connection” ((rapport)) between the Essence of a given 
“thingish” Existence and the Meaning of a Morpheme” (any [[mor- 
pheme]], besides) to which the Meaning is bound in and through that No- 
tion itself. This one-to-one “connection” is a fact that is, for us, 
incontestable, at least in all cases where we employ a Notion “correctly.” 
Indeed, each time one of us says to a florist (who has Roses), “Give me 
some roses,” he expects to get “real” or “thingish” Flowers and (barring 
incomprehension or error on the florist’s part) he expects to get precisely 
[128] Roses and not “any old” Flowers. Thanks to the Notion, he can ex- 
change the Meaning that existed in a morpheme RosE for the Essence that 
exists in the Flowers of the same name.’ Likewise, when you call some- 
one on the telephone, he generally ends up by coming to the phone, and 
(barring error or ill will on his part) it is indeed he who replies and not 
“any” other person whatever (unless you are mistaken about the name or 
number). In some cases, the one-to-one “connection” between a Thing 
and a Notion, or, more precisely, between the accepted (“comprehended”) 


* — Reading Morphéme for Phénoméne. 
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Meaning of a Morpheme and what the philosophic tradition has called 
the Essence of a “thingish” Existence, is particularly spectacular and im- 
pressive. One such case is produced, for example, in a rose-nursery when 
one finds, at the same time on one and the same bramble the bud of a 
Rose of a determinate breed and a sign bearing the morpheme whose 
Meaning “corresponds” to the Essence of this same breed of Roses. In 
this case, the Essence and the Meaning have, in a way, the same hic et 
nunc. The two are found in the immediate neighborhood of one another, 
and the thingish Existence of the Essence (namely, the cutting) occupies 
pretty nearly the same space as the Existence of the Meaning (namely, 
the sign bearing the morpheme). And—curiously—in the present state 
of our [[botanical]] skills, it is not the cutting, that is, the “real” or 
“thingish” Rose but solely the sign’s morpheme that can reveal to us 
(while at the same time revealing to us its own Meaning) the Essence of 
the Rose in question and cause us to know’ here and now the flower that 
that Rose will probably bear only in the following year and that one will 
perhaps have to go to see elsewhere in order to be able to identify the 
breed of the Rose without the aid of any sign.° 

[129] These examples show clearly (without demonstrating it) that 
there is at the least a deep structural analogy between Things and Notions 
and that the Meanings of Notions “correspond” in an intimate way to 
the Essences of Things. No more remains for us than to see what is the 
precise nature of this “correspondence” between Essences and Meanings 
in order to know (or comprehend discursively) what Notions are and 
thus what the Concept is. 

The Essence of a Thing has this characteristic feature that it is nec- 
essarily tied to an Existence that is completely determined [by it(?)]. The 
essence of the Rose, for example, can exist (as a Thing exists) only in 
Roses; it could never and nowhere have a “thingish” existence in a Stone, 
in an Animal, nor indeed in any Plant that is not a Rose. In a general 
way we all (currently) agree that a given Essence can exist only in Things 
that do not differ “essentially” among themselves, and we assume that 
things not differing “essentially” from each other in their Existences 
have one and the same Essence. | 
__ Tobe sure, men have not always thought so. In the age called “mag- 
ical” (which has, moreover, survived up to present times and in each of 
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us) it was accepted that in some cases an Essence (or, more exactly, since 
it is a question of “magical Essences,” [130] a Mana) can very well exist 
in Things that are considered to be in other respects “essentially” differ- 
ent. Thus, for example, no one ever confused, in ordinary life, a Man 
with a Leopard. But some “Primitives” even in our times suppose that 
there are men who, although being and remaining Men, are at times 
Leopards. In innumerable “myths” (totemic or otherwise) we speak as 
well of incontestable Animals that, nonetheless, are at the same time au- 
thentic Men and sometimes behave as such, although being and remain- 
ing the Animals that they are in other respects (but not necessarily 
somewhere else than where they are Men at a given moment), 

In discovering that a cat.is everywhere and always a Cat and that it 
can never and nowhere be anything else, the Greek Philosophers put an 
end once and for all to those errant ways.® Since this truly revolutionary 
discovery of the indissoluble bond between the Essence of a Thing and 
the Existence of that same Thing, no sensible man (who, by definition, 
avoids self-contradiction) has ever doubted the fact that there is a one- 
to-one connection ((rapport)) between a given Essence and a “thingish” 
Existence. By joining Essence and Existence ina one-to-one and indis- 
soluble bond, the Greeks overcame ((supprimé)) the very possibility of 
Magic as such, founded on the negation or non-recognition of such a 
bond. But they conserved the great discovery of the Magicians of old, 
namely the radical distinction between the Existence that they called 
“profane” and that we call “empirical” and the Mana (which was for 
them “sacred” and which has remained for us, since Plato, “ideal” or 
“intelligible” and, in any case, “essential”), a distinction that was con- 
servative and conserving of Magic for the Greeks. In this overcoming, 
the notion of Mana was transformed or sublimated into that of Essence. 
In fact and for us, the “Greek” Essence [131] differs in nothing from the 
“magical” Mana, save that it can exist only in a perfectly determinate 
Thing, whereas the Mana was supposed to be able to find an Existence 
in any Thing in some way “freely chosen” by it or by the Magician. The 
notion of Mana, thus sublimated by the Greek Philosophers into the no- 
tion of Essence, is the notion at the base of every Science in the strict 
sense of the word. To want to repudiate the Greek discovery of Essence 
and return to the magical notion of Mana would then be to. want to 
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repudiate Science as such, despite its innumerable technical successes, 
which is truly impossible for anyone who is supposed to possess a min- 
imum of common sense.’ 

Let us accept then as an “indisputable” given the assertion (Greek 
in origin) according to which the Essence of a Thing is necessarily (that 
is, everywhere and always) bound to a determinate type of “thingish” 
Existence and that all “thingish” Existences of that type have everywhere 
and always (that is, necessarily) one and the same Essence. Henceforth, 
all cats will have in fact, for us, one and the same Essence, which is pre- 
cisely that of the Cat; we will not even try to seek this Essence anywhere 
else than in a Cat, and we shall accept that this Essence can act, for ex- 
ample, to catch mice or walk along a gutter, only through the interven- 
tion of an “ordinary” living Cat, able to do all that which Cats can do 
but “essentially” incapable of doing anything else. 

And yet, if we pass now from the Essence of the Cat to the Meaning 
of the notion CAT, we shall see that the same no longer applies at all. 
The meaning CAT exists in the morpheme car in the same way that the 
Essence of the Cat exists in the living organism [132] of a Cat or in a 
cat simply. In particular, a morpheme CAT can be perceived (heard, seen, 
etc.) just as can any cat or any other thingish Existence whatever. But, 
if all the Things that “embody” the Essence of Cat are everywhere and 
always Cats, all the morphemes that “embody” the Meaning CAT do not 
necessarily have the form (vocal, written, etc.) car. If one compares all 
the morphemes that currently exist on earth and that have (for the one 
who compares them) one and the same meaning CAT, one will see that 
they differ among themselves much more than a Cat differs from a Dog, 
for example. However, the difference between a Dog and a Cat is great 
enough for the Essence of the Cat to be able to have a thingish Existence 
only in the latter and not in the former. Besides, what is there in common 
between a vocal morpheme and a written or sign-language morpheme? 
Nonetheless, they can all have one and the same Meaning, which exists 
In each of them. 

: Moreover, we saw before that, with regard to “content,” there is no 
difference between the Essence of the Cat and the Meaning CAT of the 
notion CAT. What radically distinguishes the Essence from the Meaning 
ls therefore the fact that the Essence is bound to a thingish Existence 
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of a type determined in a one-to-one ((univoque)) way, whereas the 
Meaning can be bound to any thingish Existence (on condition that it 
be a Morpheme). In other words, Meaning behaves exactly as the 
“magic” Mana is supposed to behave. One could say that the Meaning 
is the “Essence” of the Notion (or of its morpheme), on condition of 
allowing that this “Essence” has all the characteristics that the Mana 
that Magic has in view is supposed to have. It could then be said that 
the Notion is a “magical” or “sacred” entity, whereas the Thing is a 
“scientific” or “natural” (not to say “profane” entity. Or, again, it could 
be said that one and the same “entity” (of which we cannot say what it 
is) can exist as Essence, to the extent that it is bound to a “natural” 
Thing, and, at the same time if not in the same place [the meaning J is 
not an Essence, as we shall see later], as Meaning, to the [133] extent 
that it is attached to a “magical” Thing, which is, besides, nothing else 
than a Morpheme.® 


It is clear that the observation of the “essential” difference between 
Meaning and Essence is of capital importance. It is therefore necessary 
to linger a bit on it in order to become aware of its full scope, although 
this observation appears to us today “trivial” or “banal,” that is, if you 
prefer, “necessarily and universally valid.” 

Let us again take up the example of the Rose. Not only does the 
Essence of the Rose, which is bound to the (“natural”) Existence of the 
rose in a given rose, have a definite hic et nunc, but so too does the 
Meaning ROSE, which is bound to the (“magical”) Existence of a given 
morpheme. The given rose and morpheme exist here and now: the hic 
of the rose is, let us say, my neighbor’s garden, and the hic of the mot- 
pheme ROSE is the precise place it occupies on this sheet of papet; the 
two hics being assumed to be situated in one and the same nunc, which 
is when I am writing these lines. To be sure, a morpheme ROSE can exist 
elsewhere than on this sheet of paper and a rose elsewhere than at my 
neighbor’s: the two can in addition exist before or after the moment of 
time mentioned above. But neither the morpheme nor the plant in ques- 
tion can exist just anywhere and at any time. The hic et nuncs of the 
morpheme and the plant can be situated only inside a determinate 
“place” within the spatio-temporal World wherein we live (which the 
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Greeks called “Cosmos”), this “place” being able to be called, with Ar- 
istotle, the “Topos” of the morpheme or of the plant that is a Rose. 
[134] Now, if we compare the “Topos” of the morpheme Ross and that 
of the “thingish” Rose, we observe, on the one hand, that they do not 
necessarily overlap and, on the other, that the one is much more vast 
than the other. Thus, for example, the hic et nunc of the rose under con- 
sideration is necessarily located within the Topos where there are, among 
other things, earth, water, and air, whereas the hic et nunc of the Mor- 
pheme in question has to be located in a Topos where there are, neces- 
sarily, among other things, some paper and ink but where earth, water, 
and air can be lacking, just as ink and paper can be lacking in the Topos 
that cannot be gone beyond by the hic et nunc for the rose. Now, it is 
obvious that the Topos of the rose is extremely limited in comparison 
with the Topos of the morpheme. Let us compare them, for example, 
with regard to temperature. A Rose of course ceases to exist at 180° 
below zero and.at 100° above, while a Morpheme that is located on a 
tablet of heat-resistant clay, for example, can easily exist at temperatures 
comparable to those of liquid air or an electric arc. Likewise, if it is im- 
possible to make a Rose exist (in open air) beyond the polar circle, noth- 
ing stands in the way of a Morpheme existing in the immediate 
neighborhood of the South Pole (supposing that Byrd, for example, had 
placed it there). Finally, it seems impossible that a Rose could exist for 
more than a century, whereas a Morpheme can exist for millennia. 
Without a doubt, the truly extraordinary power that Man currently 
has at his disposal in the World wherein he lives is owing to the fact that 
he alone is able to handle, not only the Essences tied to “natural” Exis- 
tences, but also the Meanings attached to “magical” Existences, that is, 
to Morphemes. It is the practically unlimited extension of the Topos of 
“magical” Existence that permits Man (alone capable of placing himself 
in this Topos, while existing also in the Topos proper to the “natural” 
Thing that he himself is) in a way to outflank and surround the “natural” 
Things that he could not conquer by a frontal attack on them but that are 
practically defenseless against his indirect or oblique attacks (dear to the 
great [135] military strategists), confined as those natural Things are 
within the closed and narrow field of the Topos that is proper to them. 
And this is why, be it said in passing, the term “Magical Existence” is 
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appropriate for designating the mode of existence of the Meanings bound 
to Morphemes. Indeed, in binding Essence to natural Existence in a one- 
to-one and indissoluble way but in maintaining the absolutely arbitrary 
(if not “conventional’”’) character of the bond that unites a Meaning to 
the Morpheme, Science has ended up obtaining results that far surpass 
all that a Magician, if he is the least bit honest, reduced to his “magical 
formulas” alone, ever dreamed of being able to promise to his most cred- 
ulous clients. Just-as well, Modern Science is much more “magical” than 
any Magic strictly so called. 

But is not this aspect of the question that interests us in the present 
context. What we must observe, emphasize, and remember is the fact 
that the hic et nunc of a “natural” Thing has strictly nothing to do with 
the hic et nunc of a Notion, even if the Meaning of the latter differs in 
nothing (as to its “content”) from the Essence of the former. 

Of course, the (“natural’’) Existence of the Essence of the Rose neces- 
sarily has a hic et nunc and cannot have several at once, just as the (“mag- 
ical”) Existence of the Meaning ROSE also necessarily has one and only 
one hic et nunc. If two roses cannot grow at the same time in the same 
place, neither is there any way to accommodate two morphemes ROSE in 
the same part of space, for example, on this sheet of paper. As soon as it is 
a question of “thingish” roses and of morphemes ROSE, we cannot do oth- 
erwise than follow Aristotle, who tells us that one and the same entity can- 
not exist at the same moment in different places. No wonder then that a 
morpheme ROSE could not exist in the same hic et nunc as a rose that is 
blossoming. What is remarkable is the fact that the hic et nunc of a rose is 
able not to make up a part of the same Topos as the hic et nunc of a mot- 
pheme RosE. Now, the Essence of the Rose and the Meaning ROSE are, it 
seems, one and the same entity. At least we have no doubt that this Essence 
and this Meaning have [136] something common or in common, even if 
we cannot say what the entity that is common to them is. 

In order that this “unknown” entity could at the same time subsist 
as Essence of the Rose, which is bound to a (“natural”) Existence having 
a hic et nunc within a determinate Topos, and also as Meaning ROSE, 
attached to a (“magical”) Existence having a hic et nunc within a Topos 
that has nothing to do with the preceding Topos, it is necessary (although 
this necessary condition is not sufficient) that the common entity in 
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question not itself be bound to any hic et nunc located within any deter- 
minate Topos. In other words, this entity has no hic et nunc at all. For 
that which is not confined in any spatio-temporal expanse whatever a 
fortiori cannot be either here or now, the hic and the nunc being located 
within determinate limits of time and space, that is, necessarily within 
the limits of a Topos, even if the notion of Topos is taken in the broadest 


sense. 


In short, what the Essence and the Meaning have in common is the 
Detachment from the hic et nunc. One cannot say where and when the 
common entity of Meaning and Essence exists, and one cannot say so 
for the simple reason that, by definition, it does not exist at all. Existence 
necessarily has a hic et nunc; it matters little whether it be the “natural” 
Existence of a Thing or the “magical” Existence of a Notion (that Exis- 
tence being its Morpheme). That which is detached from the hic et nunc 
is therefore by that very fact detached from Existence as such. Inversely, 
if Notions and Things severally have their hic et nuncs, this holds for or 
proceeds from their Existences and not from their Meanings and 
Essences, with the result that in detaching them from their Existences 
one detaches them at the same time from their hic et nuncs. To the extent 
that the “common entity” in question is everywhere and always associ- 
ated with the diverse hic et nuncs of Existences that are determinate and 
identical with one another, it is said to be the Essence of a Thing (whose 
Existence is then called “natural’’); but to the extent that this same “‘en- 
tity” is associated with the diverse hic et nuncs of any and different Ex- 
istences, it is called [137] the Meaning of a Notion (whose Existence, 
therefore called “magical,” is a Morpheme). 


y. Generalizing Abstraction 

After the preceding, we can, it seems, say how the Thing can be 
trans-formed into a Notion (which is said to “refer” to that Thing) or, 
more precisely, how that which is the Essence of a Thing can become 
and be that which is the Meaning of a Notion, without, for all that, hav- 
ing ceased to be that same Essence. 

We can say at once that a Thing is trans-formed into a Notion fol- 
lowing what could be called a Generalizing Abstraction. But it must be 
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seen what that is. It is a question of knowing from what and how the 
“abstraction” is made and why this abstraction “generalizes.” 


Let us take a Thing of the kind of which we have spoken hitherto (a 
Rose, for example). To the extent that it exists it is necessarily tied to a 
hic et nunc. Let us detach it from its hic et nunc (without asking our- 
selves for the moment how and why we can do so). In doing so, we de- 
tach it from its existence, but we do not make it disappear completely. 
The Thing detached from its hic et nunc and therefore from its existence 
is not annihilated and is not pure Nothingness. It “subsists” in a mode 
of being that we are as yet unable to define, but of which we know that 
it is such that it can have or receive an authentic existence, which is, 
however, other than that which the Thing had before the operation of its 
detachment from the hic et nunc and which it continues to have inde- 
pendently of that detachment. This “second” existence, which has its 
own hic et nunc, absolutely different from and independent of the pre- 
ceding one, is the existence of a Morpheme. We have thus trans-formed 
a Thing into a Notion or, more precisely, the Essence of a Thing into the 
Meaning of the Notion that “refers” to it. 

Or further: If we wish to assign existence to a given Meaning, we 
must associate it with a hic et nunc. We can do so either by producing a 
new morpheme [138] to which the Meaning in question will be bound, 
or by attaching the latter to one of the already existing morphemes; but 
we also can attach this same Meaning to a “natural” Thing, even if it 
means henceforth calling it the Essence of that Thing. 

What can be concluded from this? That a Thing is transformed into 
a Notion in and through a process of which we stil] do not know the why 
and how but of which we already know that it detaches the Thing in 
question and, consequently, its Essence from its hic et nunc and therefore 
from its Existence. This process does not annihilate the Thing and makes 
do with detaching it from existence and thus from its hic et nunc while 
leaving it otherwise absolutely intact. Without being pure Nothingness, 
this ex-Thing and ex-Essence can nonetheless exist only when an Act 
(whose nature we will not try to specify here, but of which we will as- 
sume, without demonstrating it, that it is specific ((propre)) to Man and 
can be realized only in and by him) assigns to it a new existence and 
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thus a new hic et nunc, which will be that of a Morpheme of which that 
ex-Essence will become the Meaning. Since it is an ex-Essence, that is, 
an Essence detached from any Existence and any hic et nunc, which ex- 
ists anew as Morpheme, the Existence and the hic et nunc of the latter 
will be able to be anything. But, if one wants to return from the Meaning 
of that “any” Morpheme to the Essence that, having been detached from 
the hic et nunc of the Existence of the Thing of which it is the Essence, 
has become that Meaning in and though the (human) Act that bound it 
to the Morpheme, one will inevitably find the Thing in question with 
the hic et nunc of its Existence strictly determined, which is everywhere 
and always the same. In other words, the Meaning detached from the 
hic et nunc of the existence of its Morpheme, while not being pure Noth- 
ingness, can exist only as Essence of a “natural” Thing, indissolubly 
bound in its Existence to a determinate hic et nunc. 

Moreover, the process that detaches the Essence of a Thing from its 
Existence does not affect that Thing itself, nor even its Essence, which 
remain after the process of trans-formation precisely what they were be- 
fore it and consequently what they are independently of it. What was 
the Essence of a “natural” Thing remains forever and everywhere that 
same [139] Essence, even if a process of trans-formation has detached 
it from the hic et nunc of its Existence and even if a (human) Act has 
made of it the Meaning of a Notion, which exists as Morpheme in an- 
other hic et nunc. 

A “natural” Thing is therefore trans-formed into a Notion (which 
“refers” to that same Thing) following a human Act that presupposes 
the process, of a very special nature, that detaches the Thing (or its 
Essence) from its hic et nunc (and thus from its Existence). The Notion 
being, when all is said and done, the result of that process, we have to 
ask whether the nature of the latter does not determine the nature of the 
Notion in such a way that it is possible to define the Notion (conforming 
to the “venerable” philosophic tradition that we have “recalled’’) as an 
entity sui generis, abstract, and general. Put otherwise, we have to ask 
whether the process in question is truly, as we said above, a Generalizing 
Abstraction that, being such, would have for final result (on condition 
of being mediated by a human Act) the Abstract Generality that is tra- 
ditionally called a Notion. 
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Our way of presenting the Notion would not in the least offend com- 
mon sense (although it is contrary to many prejudices of our times), if 
we could show that it permits us to return to the traditional conception 
that we previously “took up again.” Now, that seems to be the case. 

Indeed, to say that the Notion that “refers” to a Thing is that very 
Thing as detached from its hic et nunc, is to say that the Notion is the 
result of a process of abstraction. One abstracts from the hic et nunc of 
a Thing in passing from that Thing to the “corresponding” Notion (or, if 
you prefer, in transforming the Thing into that Notion). Being the result 
of an abstraction, the Notion may well be called abstract, in contrast to 
the existence of the “corresponding” Thing, left and remaining intact in 
its integrity. 

To be sure, it has always been known that in forming a Notion one 

is abstracting from the hic et nunc of the “corresponding” Thing. But it 
has often been assumed that in order to form a Notion it would be nec- 
essary to abstract from yet other things than the hic et nunc. 
[140] We saw above that it is not at all the case ((i/ n’en est rien)) or, 
more precisely, that it is contra-dictory, on the one hand, to make the 
Notion “correspond” to a Thing taken as a whole and, on the other, to 
eliminate from the Notion some elements that “correspond” to con- 
stituent elements in that same Thing. But, in now presenting the Notion 
as the result of an Act that only requires attaching to a Morpheme the 
“corresponding” Thing previously detached from its hic it nunc but oth- 
erwise left intact, we straightaway evade that contra-diction. 

In general, by acknowledging that the Notion of a “real” Thing is 
that Thing itse/f, taken in the integrity of its “internal” constituent ele- 
ments and detached only from its hic et.nunc, (and therefore from its 

existence), one better comprehends how and why a Notion can “refer” 
((se rapporter)) or “correspond” precisely to a Thing. One can now spec- 
ify that [[the terms]] “connection” ((rapport)) or “correspondence” be- 
tween a Thing and a Notion here signify “identity” of the two, that is, 
their complete “coincidence,” except in one point, namely that the Thing 
and the Notion, to the extent that they both exist, have different hic et 
nuncs (and differ as well as to their Topos). 

But, in acknowledging that the Notion is obtained from the reality 
of the Thing in and through an Act that abstracts from the hic et nunc of 
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the latter, we understand why the philosophic tradition asserts that No- 
tions are necessarily abstract, as opposed to thingish Reality, which is 
everywhere and always concrete. We have seen that “concrete” signifies, 
in the final analysis, “effective” and that “abstract” is equivalent in the 
end to “inoperative.” We now understand why Essences of “real” things, 
which are indissolubly bound to the hic et nunc of a determinate Exis- 
tence that is always the same, can act upon one another in an immediate 
way, whereas the Meaning of a Notion remains essentially inoperative 
even if it exists in its hic et nunc as Morpheme, seeing that there is no 
necessary bond between the Meaning and its Morpheme, which can be 
anything and which cannot, consequently, be the vehicle of the immedi- 
ate action of its Meaning. The action of Meaning upon thingish Reality 
must [141] therefore necessarily be mediated by the hic et nunc of an 
Existence that would be bound to the Meaning in just as one-to-one a 
fashion as the Morpheme but that would be just as determined by its 
Meaning as the Existence of the Thing is determined by its Essence. This 
is to say that the Meaning of a Notion can act effectively only if it de- 
termines, not only the Existence of a Morpheme, but also that of a “nat- 
ural” Thing (which becomes by this fact “magical”), that Thing being 
in fact the body that acts according to the Meaning in question. 

But let us go further. If the Notion is abstract (= inoperative) because 
abstraction is made from the hic et nunc of the “corresponding” thingish 
Reality, one can say that the Notion is necessarily general as opposed 
to the Thing, which is always and everywhere particular. Indeed, it is 
easy to see that to “abstract” or to “detach” from the hic et nunc and to 
“generalize” only add up to one: it is a question in both cases of one and 
the same Act. 

Philosophy recognized long ago that Space-time, which is the “re- 
ceptacle” or, more precisely, the integrated unity of all the hic et nuncs, 
is the Principle of Individuation of thingish Reality and that it is impos- 
sible to speak, without contra-dicting oneself, of any other Principle of 
Individuation whatever. Now, if that is so, to detach from the hic et nunc 
is to detach from Space-time and therefore from “Individuality” itself, 
that is, precisely from that which the tradition calls “Particularity.” On 
this point Philosophy is, moreover, in complete accord with common 
sense. No one (except Leibniz, in whom common sense sometimes 
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failed) would deny the fact that entities otherwise strictly identical can 
nonetheless differ because of their hic or their nunc or both at once. No 
one (not even Leibniz) will want to deny, for example, that there is in 
“geometric” Space an “infinitude” of “different” points that are, how- 
ever, strictly identical as to their “own content” or their “intrinsic nature” 
and that are distinguished only by their localization. Nothing therefore 
hinders us from admitting that one and the same entity can exist, either 
as Meaning of a Notion or as Essence of a Thing in a great number of 
different exemplars, [142] which differ only through the hic et nunc of 
their “magical” or “natural”) Existence. Inversely, we simply do not un- 
derstand how there can be several entities having precisely the same 
“content” if these entities have no hic et nunc. In particular, we do not 

understand how one and the same Meaning or one and the same Essence 

can be multiplied without existing in different places or moments, that 

is, without being distinguished by their hic et nuncs. 

Let us say that one and the same Notion can exist in several exem- 
plars, provided that it exists in different hic et nuncs. As for the Meaning 
of those multiple Notions, taken independently of its existence in the 
hic et nuncs of the Morphemes of those same Notions, it has, by defi- 
nition, no hic et nunc that is proper to it, since it is the result of an ab- 
straction from the hic et nunc, whatever it be. Therefore, one could not 
say (without contra-dicting oneself) that the Meaning taken as such is 
“multiple.” Now, if one cannot even say the Meaning can be multiple, 
it would be better not to say that it is “numerically one.” It would be 
more correct to say that every Meaning is necessarily (that is, every- 
where and always, as soon as it exists) “one of a kind.” That is to say, 
in other words, that every Meaning is “total” or, which is the same 
thing, that all the Meanings that exist in different hic et nuncs “make 
up only one (Meaning).” 

We assume (temporarily) that there are several Meanings that differ 
among themselves through their “contents”: the meaning CAT of the no- 
tion CAT is other than the meaning ROSE of the notion ROSE. But we 
have seen that the specific ((déterminé)) “content” of a given Meaning 
is everywhere and always one and the same Meaning, this “one, unique,” 
indeed, “total” Meaning being able, moreover, to “correspond” or “refer” 
to a great number of thingish Realities or of existing Things and to exist 
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itself in multiple Morphemes, each of the Things and each of the Mor- 
phemes having a hic et nunc that differs from those of others. 

This way of looking at things seemed for a long time satisfying 
enough. However, at a certain point, the multiplicity of Things that “cor- 
respond” to one and the same Meaning (or that have one and the same 
Essence) seemed to present [143] difficulties. It was in trying to resolve 
those difficulties that Notions were spoken of in a way that has appeared 
to us unacceptable, because it seems to us to imply a contra-diction. 

People had observed (doubtless for a long time but at first without 
being overly concerned about it) that the different “exemplars” of one 
and the same “species” (that is, of one and the same Essence, capable of 
existing also as one and the same Meaning, in different Notions, which 
differ among themselves only through their Morphemes and the hic et 
nuncs of the latter) are never strictly identical and differ among them- 
selves by some further thing than their respective hic et nuncs (which 
impressed Leibniz, one does not really know why, to the point of mis- 
leading him in his philosophic inquiry). Thus, for example, the sizes 
((dimensions)) of Cats of the same “breed” (or “sub-species”) vary no- 
ticeably (although within certain determinate limits). Doubtless (what- 
ever Leibniz said thereon) it cannot be said that it is impossible 
(contra-dictory) that two cats of the same “breed” should have strictly 
the same size and indeed be strictly identical from all standpoints (ex- 
cepting that of their localization in space-time). Nonetheless, “individual 
variation” is an undeniable fact. Now, quite obviously, Meaning, by def- 
inition “one and unique” or “total,” admits of no variation. 

It therefore seems that, in a Notion, nothing can “correspond” to the 
variations in the Things to which that Notion “refers.” Whence the idea 
that the “general” Notion is “less rich in content” than the “particular” 
Things that “correspond” to it, that “abstraction is made” from certain 
“qualities” and not only from the hic et nunc of the “concrete” Thing 
when one transforms it into the Notion that “refers” to it. 

Now, we have already been able to observe that this way of looking 
at things involves insurmountable difficulties and ends in a contra-dic- 
tion. Indeed, if the size of cats of a given breed “varies,” one certainly 
cannot “abstract from it” in forming a Notion that “refers” to that breed. 
For, on the one hand, the Meaning of such a Notion necessarily involves 
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a constituent element that “refers” to the size of the cats in question, 
[144] and, on the other hand, the variation in that size is necessarily re- 
alized within certain /imits that are determined for or, if you please, by 
the breed in question. There needs, therefore, to be in the Meaning of 
the Notion that “refers” to that breed a constituent element that “corre- 
sponds” not only to the size “in general” but also to the limits of the vari- 
ation in that size and therefore to those variations themselves. 

Most fortunately, modern metrical biology allows for the resolving 
of the aforementioned difficulty without having recourse to a contra- 
diction. Indeed, biologists have observed that the “variations” in ques- 
tion are not at all “arbitrary” or random ((quelconques)), but obey a law, 
statistical to be sure, but nonetheless rigorous to the point of being 
“mathematizable.” In fact, any “individual variation” whatever can be 
represented on a graph, and it is then seen that it conforms to a “law” 
that is expressed mathematically by a function or a curve called Gauss’ 
or “bell curve.” This is true to such an extent that, if one observes that 
the graph that reproduces the results of the empirical measurements of 
a portion of “individual variations” possesses multiple summits, one can 
be certain that it is a matter of a blend of several “breeds” (“pure lines”). 
Indeed, the “reality” of these “breeds” can generally be de-monstrated 
by effectively isolating them from one another by means of what is 
called “selection.” Be it as it may with this de-monstration, when it is a 
question of a “‘pure line,” that is, of a group of exemplars of one and the 
same Species in the strict (Aristotelian) meaning of the term (those “ex- 
emplars” being, by definition, the Existence, diversified in its hic et 
nuncs, of one and the same Essence, capable of being the one and only 
Meaning of several Notions), the limits of the “individual variations” 
can be determined empirically, and one can observe that those “varia- 
tions” themselves conform to a general law, that is, to a unique law that 
is the same for ail the variations, whatever they are, and that one could 
therefore call “total.” 

Consequently, it suffices to say that the Meaning of a given Notion 
involves, not only constituent elements that [145] “refer” to all the “qual- 
ities” of the “corresponding” thingish Reality, but also a constituent el- 
ement that “refers” to the “law” that governs all the “individual 
variations” of those “qualities,” as well as to the limits between which 
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those “variations” are made or can be made to conform to that law, in 
order to be able to say that the “content” or Essence of the thingish Re- 
ality strictly coincides with the “content” (or the Meaning) of the Notion 
that “refers” to that Thing. To be sure, one “exemplar” alone of a given 
Thing does, not as a general rule, exhaust the “content” of the Meaning 
of the Notion that “refers” to that Thing. But if the Meaning (having no 
hic et nunc) is to be called “one (in itself) and unique (in its kind),” that 
is, “total,” it is necessary to say that it is the totality of “exemplars” of 
the Thing in question that “corresponds” to it and not some or other par- 
ticular “exemplar” isolated from the others. Now, nothing prevents say- 
ing that this totality “corresponds” completely, as far as its “content” is 
concerned, to the “content” of the Meaning in question, so that it is more 
correct to speak of “identity” than of “correspondence” or “reference.” 
The fact that one and the same Meaning of a Notion or of several 
“identical” Notions can be “identical” with the “contents” of several 
“exemplars” of a Thing raises no special difficulties. The Meaning is 
“one and unique” or “total,” so that it may not have a hic et nunc, having 
been detached (“by abstraction”) from the hic et nunc of a Thing. Now, 
a Thing that has been detached from a given hic et nunc can (and indeed 
must, in order to exist) be reattached (subsequently) to another hic et 
nunc (within the same Topos). Thus, for example, one can easily trans- 
plant the “exemplar” of a Rose; one can cause it to exist simultaneously 
in different hics by means of cuttings; one can, finally, restore one of 
these “cuttings” to the hic of the “mother” plant, even if the latter has 
ceased in the meantime to exist (live). Doubtless, a given “natural” Thing 
can change its hic et nunc only within one and the same (“natural”) 
Topos. The Essence of the Thing in question is, by definition, indissol- 
ubly bound to that Thing’s Existence and can therefore exist only within 
the same [146] Topos. But to the extent that the Thing or, if you prefer, 
its Essence has been detached (“by abstraction”) from every hic et nunc 
whatever, it can, in principle, be subsequently reattached to any hic et 
nunc whatever. This is why the Essence of a Thing can not only exist 
“in several exemplars” in different hic et nuncs within the “natural” 
Topos of that Thing, but also become and be the Meaning of a Notion 


* — Or connection (rapport). 
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that can exist (as Morpheme) “in several exemplars” within a (“magi- 
cal”) Topos very different from the “natural” Topos in question. Thus, 
one and the same Essence of the Rose can exist and be multiplied every- 
where that Roses can exist (live), while the Meaning ROSE can exist 
and “be multiplied” everywhere that the notions ROSE can exist (that 
is, everywhere that a Morpheme—any Morpheme, moreover—can have 
that meaning for a living being that we assume to be a Man). 
Aristotle saw and said that an entity, whatever it be, that exists at a 
given moment (nunc) cannot exist in different places (hics). But he did 
not mean by that that an entity that, as such, does not exist at all and, 
consequently, exists neither at any moment (nunc) nor any place (hic) 
whatsoever, could not exist (= “be embodied”) at the same moment (as 
Essence or as Meaning) in different places, or in the same place at dif- 
ferent moments, or, finally, in different places at different moments (the 
latter two possibilities being open even to thingish Realities, it mattering 
little whether they be Morphemes or “natural” Things). All that Aristotle 
means (in accord with all Greek Philosophy, which is ours still) and in- 
tends to make accepted (by all those who wish neither to contra-dict 
themselves nor to devote themselves to Magic (whatever it may be), 
which can, moreover, be non-contra-dictory only to the extent that it re- 
mains silent) is that the entity in question, which does not exist as such 
and therefore has no hic et nunc, cannot exist (“be embodied”’) otherwise 
than by existing in some hic et nuncs and existing therein in such a way 
that what exists therein could not be at the same nunc in different hics. 
Furthermore, Aristotle admits (still in accord with the totality of [147] 
Philosophy, which has been integrated into the coherent whole of the 
Hegelian System of Knowledge) that if, as Meaning of Notions, the said 
entity can have a “magical” Existence (that is, a Morpheme) that is prac- 
tically anything at all, it can have, as Essence of “natural” Things, only 
a completely determinate Existence, which can distinguish itself from 
itself or “multiply itself’ only through being situated in different hic et 
nuncs. But nothing in all this is opposed either to several “natural” 
Things having only one Essence that is the same for all “identical” 
Things, that is, Things that differ among themselves only by their hic et 
nuncs; or to several Notions having only one Meaning, not only if those 
Notions differ among themselves by the hic et nuncs of their “identical” 
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Morphemes, but even if they have different Morphemes; or, finally, to 
an Essence (by definition “total” or “one and unique”) being able to co- 
incide perfectly with a Meaning (it, too, “one and unique” or “total” by 
definition) so that one could say that this Essence and this Meaning are 
only two “aspects” or “constituent elements,” different but complemen- 
tary and therefore indissociable, of one and the same entity. 


It remains to know what this “entity” deprived of existence and 
therefore of the hic et nunc is. 

All we can say of it at the moment (in summarizing everything that pre- 
cedes) is: that it is one (in itself) and unique (in its kind) or, if you wish, 
total; that it is presented to us following (or as the result of) a process sui 
generis, which can be called a process of Generalizing Abstraction; and that 
it can exist (in a hic et nunc) either as Essence of “natural” Things or of par- 
ticular and concrete thingish Realities, or (by the intermediation of a human 
Act) as Meaning of general and abstract Notions, in the sense that the philo- 
sophic tradition we have “taken up again” attributes to those four words. 


[148] 
3. NOTIONS, THE CONCEPT, AND TIME 


Starting from the summary that was just made, let us first see 
whether the entity that interests us cannot be defined exactly as was the 
Concept at the outset of the present discourse. If so, we shall try to see 
next what the Concept thus defined is, which in the meantime is recog- 
nized as being the “entity” in question. 


a. Notions and the Concept 

We have, on the one hand, supposed that Notions can be distin- 
guished one from another through their Morphemes and the hic et nuncs 
of the latter, but further through their Meanings (to the extent that those 
Meanings have different “contents”). But, on the other hand, we have 
recognized that a given Meaning can exist in different Morphemes 
(whereas the Essence can only exist in one and the same “thingish” 
Existence, which is capable of differing from itself or “being multiplied” 
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only in and through its hic et nuncs). We can therefore say that a Mean- 
ing can exist in the hic et nunc of (“in principle”) any Morpheme or, 
which is the same thing, in any hic et nunc (within the “magical” Topos 
that is the “natural place,” if one may say so, of the “magical” Things 
that are Morphemes or “natural” Things, vocal, written or otherwise, en- 
dowed with Meaning). Now, if this is so, nothing stands in the way of 
several Meanings that are different (as to their content) existing in one 
and the same hic et nunc, indeed in one and the same Morpheme. Noth- 
ing stands in the way, therefore, of a//] the Meanings (each being, by def- 
inition, different as to its “content” from all the others) existing in only 
one Morpheme, any one at all, moreover, which can be, for example, 
[149] the (typographical) morpheme CONCEPT (for example, that which 
exists hic et nunc on this sheet of paper).? 

Now, a morpheme is a Morpheme only to the extent that it has a 
Meaning, and that Meaning is by definition “one and unique” or “total.” 
One can therefore say that the meaning CONCEPT of the morpheme 
CONCEPT, that is, of the notion CONCEPT, is the “unique unity,” or the 
“totality,” or the “integrated totality,” or the “uni-totality,” etc. of Mean- 
ings, that is, “all that which is conceivable, taken as conceivable or con- 
ceived.” And we thus find the definition of the Concept that served as 
the starting point or project for the present discourse and that now sum- 
marizes all that was said above. 

Taken as Meaning, by definition deprived of a hic et nunc, the “en- 
tity” we have found in our discourse is revealed, through this discourse, 
as capable of existing in the hic et nunc of a single Morpheme, which 
nothing hinders from being the morpheme ConcePT, which has the mean- 
ing CONCEPT previously defined. Thus, one can say that this “entity” 
is the Concept and that it can consequently be (discursively) defined, 
for example, as being 


—the comprehensive Meaning of all that is comprehensible, 

or 
—the Uni-totality of what is conceivable (taken as conceivable). 
Thus we have found again the Concept under the form of a co-exist- 


ence of all the Meanings of (non-contra-dictory) Notions, [150] 
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whatever the latter may be, in one and the same hic et nunc, which is 
(for us, here and now) the hic et nunc of the morpheme CONCEPT of the 
notion CONCEPT, which is precisely nothing other than the integrated 
totality of Meanings whatever they may be and, consequently, has no 
meaning other than those Meanings taken in their totality. 

We need not be at all shocked to have rediscovered the Concept 
under this form of the “co-existence” of Meanings, for there is nothing 
shocking therein for the philosophic tradition that is ours. Indeed, this 
“co-existence” is nothing else than the famous “interpenetration, com- 
munity, or communion of kinds” (kowavia tHv yev@v) of which Plato 
spoke in the Sophist. 

Without supposing the possibility of this “co-existence,” it is im- 
possible discursively to give an account of the possibility of Discourse 
(or if you prefer—wrongly, by the way—of Thought) and of its Truth, 
as well as of discursive Error and of Contra-diction. It is because Mean- 
ings that are different to the point of being contraries can exist in one 
and the same Morpheme that there can be contra-dictory Notions, 
which have no (discursively developable) meaning precisely because 
the contrary Meanings they involve mutually destroy one another. But 
it is also because Meanings that are different without being contrary 
co-exist in one and the same Notion that the “implicit” (one and 
unique) Meaning of the latter can be “defined” or “discursively devel- 
oped” in a sequence of notions having distinct meanings, which are 
mutually “overcome” ((se suppriment)) in a manner called “dialecti- 
cal,” that is, by being conceived and sublimated in the “developed” 
meaning of one and the same coherent Discourse. And it is because all 
the Meanings can co-exist in one sole Notion (CONCEPT) that the Dis- 
course that “develops” it is uni-total, that is, one in itself and unique 
of its kind, which is precisely discursive Truth, wherein the Errors of 
the partial co-existences of Meanings are mutually neutralized in the 
total co-existence. 


But let us not insist on this aspect of the question. Let us try 
rather to say what is the Concept rediscovered under the form of 
[151] the co-existence of the Meanings of all the (non-contra-dictory) 
Notions. 
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To succeed in that, it seems best to see how the process of genera]- 
izing abstraction is realized, which transforms a “natural” Thing into 
what can become (after a finite Act) the Meaning of a Notion. 


b. The Concept and Time 

Let us first note that it is not necessary, in order to transform a 
thingish Reality into a (virtual) Meaning of a (future) Notion, to detach 
it separately from its hic and from its nunc. Indeed, it suffices that it be 
detached from the hic for it to be detached by that very [[act]], so to 
speak, “of itself’ or “automatically,” from the nunc. Inversely, to detach 
it from the nunc is to detach it automatically, by that very [[act]], from 
the hic. 

Of course, it is not a matter of detaching a “natural” Thing from its 
given hic in order to locate it in some other hic. It is certainly not in dis- 
placing Things in some way in space that one transforms them into No- 
tions. In order for it to be able to become (and be) a Notion, the thingish 
Reality has (at first) to be detached from every hic whatsoever (the 
thingish Reality itself, moreover, not being affected at all by this “de- 
tachment”). In order for a Thing to be able to exist somewhere as Notion, 
it must (at first) be (exist) nowhere (while being able to remain and exist, 
as Thing, in the place where it is). Now, a thingish Reality that exists in 
a given nunc necessarily exists somewhere. A Reality that would exist 
nowhere, that would have no hic, could not therefore exist at any given 
moment of time: it would have no nunc and therefore never exist. Exist- 
ing nowhere, never existing, it would not exist at all. It can be “some- 
thing” only by subsisting “outside” of the hic et nunc, as “detached” 
from its hic et nunc and from every hic et nunc. It suffices, therefore, 
that a Thing be “detached” from its hic without being located in any 
other hic for [152] it to be transformed by that fact alone into a Meaning, 
capable of existing in the hic et nunc of the Morpheme of a Notion. 

Let us consider a familiar example. Someone drops a vase that shat- 
ters. The whole vase was in the hand; the pieces are on the floor. But 
where is the entire vase? No longer in the hand, since [[the hand]] is now 
empty. Nor on the floor, since it is the broken vase that is there. And 
search as one may, one will not find the (earlier) whole vase (now bro- 
ken) anywhere. However, the whole vase is in some fashion, since it is 
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not pure Nothingness (where there are no vases, whole or broken): it 
continues therefore to be entire after having been broken. One continues 
clearly to distinguish this whole vase from the broken vase, as well as 
all the other vases—to “identify” it in a untvocal way by distinguishing 
it from all that is not it; if one “loved” it, one loves it still; its “loss” is 
“irreparable,” because it is itself “irreplaceable,” seeing that any “re- 
placement” vase would be another vase. One has completely “lost” it; 
but one knows that one cannot retrieve it anywhere. However, it has to 
be acknowledged that it is in some way, since one can say what it is, 
whereas one can say nothing ((rien)) about pure Nothingness ((Néant)). 
This is why it is said that one has “kept the memory” of it and “has a 
notion” of what it is. Now, the notion in question, like every Notion, has 
a Meaning. Thus, the whole vase, which exists nowhere after having 
been broken, subsists as detached from its hic and from every hic, as the 
Meaning of a Notion. 

Let us now suppose that a thingish Reality is detached from its nunc 
and from every nunc whatsoever. This is to say that it will never exist, 
since there will no longer be for it any moment at which it could have 
existed. Such a moment would belong, indeed, to it alone; it would be 
its nunc; but, by definition, it is supposed not to have one. Now, every- 
thing that exists somewhere necessarily exists there at a given moment. 
A thingish Reality detached from its nunc and no longer having one at 
all could not, then, be found anywhere. By the fact alone of not having 
a nunc, it could not have a hic. A thingish Reality that never exists, there- 
fore, by that fact alone, exists nowhere. It does not exist at all. Conse- 
quently, to the extent that [153] it is “something” and not pure 
Nothingness, it is not a Thing but, at the most, the potential ((virtuel)) 
Meaning of a possible Notion. 

Let us take up again ((reprenons)) the example of the broken vase 
and apply to it the reasoning that Epicurus carried out on the occasion 
of the same kind of event (which, however, as a general rule, strikes men 
more, even when they are Philosophers). 

As long as the vase is whole, it is whole; as soon as it is broken, it 
is broken. Everyone knows that. But Epicurus seems to have been the 
first to “draw attention” to it. Be that as it may, he drew from it certain 
“consequences,” besides, which do not interest us in the present context. 
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But one does not have the impression that he asked himself the question 
of knowing what the vase is and where the vase is “after” having been 
whole and “before” having been broken. Now, it is necessary that “be- 
tween-times’”* the vase be “something.” For, if there were “between- 
times” only Nothingness, or “nothing at all,” the broken vase would not 
be a broken vase, still less this broken vase. 

Let us first observe that the “between-times” in question is indis- 
pensable. On the one hand, if the whole vase did not have a /ast nunc, it 
would remain always whole, which is not the case; and, if the broken 
vase did not have a first nunc, it would never begin to exist, whereas the 
fragments on the floor show that it very well does exist. On the other 
hand, there simply must be something “between” the last nunc of the 
whole vase and the first nunc of the broken vase. If there were nothing 
that separates them or if they were separated by nothing, they would co- 
incide. Now, in fact, they do not coincide at all, since in the one the vase 
is whole and in the other—broken—and since no vase can be “at the 
same time” whole and broken. Besides, there simply has to be something 
“between” the two “consecutive” nuncs, since it is only in that “interval” 
that the vase could “break.” What “separates” or “delimits” the nuncs 
in question can be called their “boundaries” ((limites)) or, if those 
“boundaries” are only one, their “common boundary.” However that may 
be, it is certainly a question of something that is and not a question of 
something that is not: if it is difficult to say what a “boundary” is, it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that it is nothing at all. Only, the [154] “boundary” 
that separates the two nuncs in question cannot be itself a nunc. For, if 
it were a matter of a nunc (which is one and the same), the vase would 
have to be (as Epicurus “observed”) either broken or whole, any “third 
state” always being excluded (as Philosophy has said explicitly at least 
since Aristotle and implicitly ever since it existed), The “between-times,”’ 
which is situated between the first and the last nuncs in question, is there- 
fore not a nunc (and one can say that, if those nuncs are separated as 
sharply and as radically as they are, it is precisely because they are 


*  “Entre-temps”’: the more usual translations, “meantime” or “meanwhile,” might 
wrongly suggest that what is between the two nuncs is a third nunc or a collection 
of nuncs. Some of Kojéve’s reasons for denying the continuity of Time are given 
in his Kant (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1973), 156-60. 
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separated by something that is not themselves; this “something,” being 
“something other” than them, allows them to be “separated” or “differ- 
ent,” although they are strictly “identical” with each other as nuncs). 
That is why the vase, which has already ceased to be whole without (yet) 
having begun to be broken, never exists (or, exists in no nunc), that is, 
does not exist at all. And it is easy to see from this fact alone of existing 
never or not at all, that it exists nowhere. For wherever vases exist, they 
are either whole or broken, the “third state” being everywhere excluded 
(in conformity with the previously cited philosophic conception, ren- 
dered explicit by Aristotle). 

Now, this vase, which exists nowhere and never, which therefore 
does not exist at all, having ceased to exist as whole without having 
begun to exist as broken, nonetheless is, and, far from being pure Noth- 
ingness, it is a vase and indeed this vase. If it were not at all, the broken 
vase would coincide with the whole vase, the “two” vases being sepa- 
rated from one another by nothing. Now, the broken vase in no way co- 
incides with the whole vase, since one can, for example, keep a liquid 
in the latter but not in the former. If the vase “between-two-nuncs” 
should continue to be “something,” but should cease, during that “be- 
tween-times,” to be a vase, something broken would be, certainly, sep- 
arated and distinct from something whole. But, in that case, the 
“something broken” would not be a broken vase, and a vase could never 
be broken, which is contrary to our hypothesis (and to common sense). 

One is therefore obliged to say that in the “‘between-times” that sep- 
arates the two “consecutive” nuncs in question, the vase ceases [155] to 
exist in a hic et nunc without, for all that, ceasing to be, not merely 
“something,” but also a vase and indeed this vase. Now, it has been im- 
possible hitherto for men to say (without contra-dicting themselves) 
what this vase is if they are not willing to say that it is a “pure” Meaning, 
which, as such, is an “integral part” of the uni-total Concept and which 
exists only to the extent that it is the Meaning of a Notion that exists as 
Morpheme, moreover, any Morpheme. 

Let us note, in order to bring to a close the discursive analysis of 
our example, that to say of a vase that it exists nowhere and never 
amounts to saying of it that it is everywhere and always. Indeed, if it 
were not at all, it would be nothing or be pure Nothingness and would 
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then certainly not be a vase. It is, then, without any possible doubt, since 
we speak of it as of a Vase.'° But we have said that this Vase exists 
nowhere and never. Therefore this Vase is “elsewhere” than somewhere 
and “outside” any moment whatsoever. The vase that never exists can 
only be “between-times,” that is, between two “consecutive” nuncs, 
those nuncs being separated as nuncs without being separated by any 
nunc. Likewise, the Vase that exists nowhere can only be between two 
“contiguous” or “neighboring” hics, which are separated as hics without 
being separated by any hic. Now, the Vase that is “between” two hics 
without existing in an “intermediate” hic is bound to no hic, nor therefore 
to the two hics in question, just as the Vase that is “between” two nuncs 
without existing in an “intermediate” nunc is not bound to the two nuncs 
in question. This is to say that this Vase can be situated “between” any 
two hics and any two nuncs. [156] Consequently, if it is situated “be- 
tween” two given hic et nuncs, it will be situated “between” all the hic 
et nuncs there are. This is to say, in other words, that the Vase that exists 
nowhere and never, is everywhere and always. Not existing “in” any hic 
or “in” any nunc, it is “between” all the hics and all the nuncs that exist. 

It is precisely because the Vase, detached from every hic et nunc, is 
always and everywhere that it can exist everywhere and always, that is, 
in any hic et nunc whatever, as the Meaning of a Notion. But it exists 
actually, in being situated in a “particular” hic et nunc, only if that hic 
et nunc is that of a Morpheme having the meaning VASE. 


Without asking ourselves, in this Introduction to the Concept, the 
(particularly important and difficult) question[[s]] of knowing how a 
Meaning can achieve existence in being bound to a Morpheme, why 
Man is the only being capable of establishing such a bond, and by what 
Act he is able to do so, let us see how and why “natural” Things are de- 
tached from their respective hic et nuncs so as to become capable of ex- 
isting, as Meanings of Notions, in the hic et nuncs of Morphemes. For, 
in the present Introduction, we wish to introduce into our discourse only 
the Concept and not the Notion. It is solely in order to introduce the Con- 
cept as such that we have made use of our “immediate” knowledge® of 
Notions (“mediated,” moreover, in this introduction by our knowledge® 
of the philosophic tradition that is related thereto). Now, the Concept as 
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such is introduced by the sole process of generalizing abstraction that 
we have in view and not by the human Act that forms a Notion, in bind- 
ing the Thing detached from its hic et nunc by the process of abstraction 
to the hic et nunc of a Morpheme (expressed or understood). 


We have seen that, in order to detach a thingish Reality from its hic 
et nunc, it is not necessary to detach it separately from its nunc and from 
its hic. A Thing detached from its hic is detached by that very [[act]] 
from its nunc and from every nunc. Likewise, [157] the detachment from 
the nunc automatically, so to speak, leads to the detachment from the 
hic and from every hic. The bond between the hic and the nunc is such 
that a Thing can neither be located in a hic without existing in a nunc 
nor exist in a nunc without being located in a hic. Inversely, what is lo- 
cated nowhere, never exists, and what would never exist could not be 
located anywhere. 

The whole question is thus of knowing whether the process of gen- 
eralizing abstraction that detaches a Thing from its hic et nunc can and 
must be begun by a detachment from the hic or originate in a detachment 
from the nunc. 

Now, a detachment from the hic seems impossible so long as the 
Thing remains in its nunc or in a nunc, whichever it be. Zeno already 
believed he had de-monstrated (without succeeding in “convincing” any- 
one, but without ever having been discursively “refuted” in a truly sat- 
isfactory way) that such a detachment is strictly impossible. More 
precisely, he showed that one contra-dicts oneself when one says that a 
Thing is detached from its hic “while” it remains in its nunc. Be it as it 
may with this Eleatic de-monstration of the impossibility of motion (with 
which we do not have to occupy ourselves here), it is not (as we have 
already remarked) by displacing a Thing in space that one renders it ca- 
pable of becoming the Meaning of a Notion. Now, we do not see how 
the displacement of a Thing from its hic, in a given nunc (supposing 
such a detachment is possible), could be defined discursively otherwise 
than by saying that it is a matter of a spatial displacement (or of a “‘be- 
ginning” of a displacement). 

On the other hand, not only does one not contra-dict oneself in say- 
ing that a Thing that remains in its hic or in some hic can be detached 
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from its nunc, but one would contra-dict oneself if one wanted to deny 
that it is detached from it actually, not to say “necessarily,” that is, every- 
where and always or in all the hics and all the nuncs wherein it exists. 
Indeed, in denying that, one would have said that the Thing does not en- 
dure in time. Now, that which does not endure at all cannot be called 
“Thing” in the strict (and “immediate’’) sense of the word. 

[158] A Thing “strictly so called” must be said to endure in time. Now, 
during the whole of the time a Thing endures, it detaches itself" at each 
instant from the instant (the nunc) wherein it exists (in a hic). If it is re- 
membered that a thing detached from its nunc 1s detached as well from 
its hic, it must be said that any Thing that endures detaches itself at each 
instant of its duration from its hic et nunc. Doubtless, in ceasing to exist 
in a given moment (nunc) of its duration, that is, in detaching itself from 

a nunc, the Thing that endures exists “immediately” in the “consecutive” 

moment of this, its same duration. Nonetheless, it has “between times” 

ceased to exist in any nunc whatsoever (precisely because this “between 

times”’ does not exist and is not, therefore, a nunc) and, consequently, in 

any hic (since everything necessarily is or exists in a nunc). That is why, 

be it said in passing, the Thing that endures (that is, that detaches itself 
from its nunc, instead of being irremediably bound to it, like the sup- 

posed Eleatic “Thing’’) can exist, in the “consecutive” nunc, in “another” 

hic than that wherein it existed in the “preceding” nunc, this “other” hic, 

moreover, being quite capable of being identical with the hic that could 

also be called “preceding,” because of its indissoluble bond with its 

nunc."! 

Be that as it may, “between” each pair of “consecutive” nuncs of its 
duration, the Thing that endures is by definition detached from every 
nunc and therefore from every hic. Now, we have seen that it is precisely 
as detached from its hic et nunc and from every hic et nunc that the Thing 
is that “entity” sui generis of which we have said that it is capable of 
being (or becoming) the Meaning of a Notion (and of existing as Mean- 
ing, if, “between times” or in the “between times” of its “detachment,” 
an Act, which we shall consider, purely hypothetically, as exclusively 


* Or “is detached” or “comes loose” ((se détache)); the “ambiguity” perhaps reflects 
an intentional imprecision (see the second paragraph on page 117 below). 
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and “specifically” human, has bound it to the hic et nunc of the existence 
of a Morpheme, any Morpheme, moreover). 
[159] The Process of Generalizing Abstraction, which trans-forms a 
thingish-Reality, or a Thing, into what is capable of being the Meaning 
of a Notion and of existing as such a Meaning in the hic et nunc of a 
Morpheme (expressed or “understood” by a man) is therefore, as we 
said, a Process of a “special nature” or sui generis, since it is actually 
“unique of its kind.” It is the process of the Duration of a Thing in time. 
The Process in question is therefore anything but an Act. It is a 
process that Each Thing “strictly so called’ has to “undergo” passively 
“everywhere and always” (that is, “necessarily”), without, however, that 
process being “imposed” actively on it by anyone or anything other than 
the Thing itself. The Thing “undergoes” this process by the very fact 
that it exists, that is, is located in a hic et nunc, and endures by detaching 
itself, “‘at each instant” of its existence or of its duration, from that hic 
et nunc, In other words, it suffices that a Thing endure in time for a 
Process of Generalizing Abstraction to render it capable of being the 
Meaning of a Notion that “refers” to that Thing that endures. But it is 
the Thing itse/f that “undergoes” the Process in question by the sole fact 
that it endures, that is, as soon as it begins to endure and during the 
whole time that it endures in time. That is why one can say that the Thing 
itself (which endures) “corresponds” to the Notion that “refers” to it. 
Being detached from every hic et nunc, the Thing, by definition, ex- 
ists “nowhere” and “never.” But, being limited to no hic et nunc and yet 
not being pure Nothingness (of which one can say nothing except that it 
is nothing), the Thing is “everywhere and always” (that is, “necessar- 
ily”). Being “everywhere and always,” it is “total” or, better, one “in it- 
self” and unique “of its kind.” But since, by definition, it is such only to 
the extent that it endures or exists, by existing in a hic et nunc, nothing 
in it 1s opposed to its existing in several “different” hic et nuncs. Now, 
the hic et nuncs themselves can differ from one another either by both 
the hic and the nunc, or by the hic only, or only by the nunc. One and 
the same “detached” or “total” Thing [160] can therefore exist in each 
of those “different” hic et nuncs, and each of those different hic et nuncs 
will have to be called “its hic et nunc.” In all the hic et nuncs that are 
“its own,” the “total” Thing will exist as Essence, and those, its hic et 
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nuncs, can be called the “natural” hic et nuncs of its “natural” (o; 
“thingish”) Existence. But, since the Process of Generalizing Abstraction 
of the duration of the Thing in time detaches it from every hic et nunc 
whatever, it also detaches it from the hic et nunc that is its own and from 
all the hic et nuncs that are its own. Nothing in the “detached” or “total” 
Thing, therefore, hinders it from existing in a hic et nunc that would be 
other than those that are its own. But, by definition, nothing in it can de- 
termine the hic et nunc that is not its own and that can be only the hic et 
nunc of an Existence that is not its own. This is why an Act is required, 
and an Act external to the Thing, an Act that would not be its own, so 
that the Thing “detached” from every hic et nunc that is its own, in and 
by the Process of Generalizing Abstraction that is its duration in time, 
exists in a hic et nunc other than “its own” and thus other than “natural” 
or “thingish.” Now, this Act is known‘ to us (in a way that is “immediate” 
and “mediated” by the philosophic tradition) as the human Act of the 
“comprehension” of a Morpheme (created or pre-existent) that has for 
its Meaning the “detached” or “total” Thing in question, the Morpheme 

being the “magical” (or “notional”) Existence of the latter. The hic et 
nunc of a Morpheme, constituted (from the “detached” Thing) by such 

an Act can be “‘any” hic et nunc, in the sense that it is “determined” nei- 

ther by the “detached” Thing nor by the hic et nuncs of the “natural” ex- 

istence of that Thing (that is, the Existence that is its own or “thingish’’), 

but solely by the Act (or by Man) that constitutes it. But this hic et nunc 
can be “non-natural,” indeed, “magical” or “notional,” that is, other than 
those that “properly belong” to the Thing (which endures) only if it dif- 

fers from those latter, which it can do only by differing from them either 
by the hic or by the nunc or by both at once. Finally, since the hic et 
nunc of the “magical” or “notional” Existence that the Morpheme is pre- 
supposes the “comprehending” human Act, and since that Act itself pre- 

supposes [161] the Process of Generalizing Abstraction that the duration 

of the Thing in time is, the nunc of the Morpheme (which is a constituent 
element of the Notion “referring” to the Thing that endures) can nowhere 

and never be prior to the “first” nunc of the duration of the Thing that 

“corresponds” to the Meaning of the Morpheme in question, although 

this “magical” nunc can be indefinitely posterior to every “natural” nunc 

of the duration of the Thing in question. 
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But we do not have to occupy ourselves any more with Notions or 
with anything else, since we have already found what we were seeking, 
namely, the Concept. 

Indeed, we are seeking the Concept that was discursively defined, 
in the very project of our investigation, as 


—Jntegrated-Totality of the Conceivable (taken as conceivable) 
or, what proved to be the same thing, as 
—Comprehensive-Meaning of all that is comprehensible. 


Now, we have shown meanwhile (assuming we have succeeded in 
doing so without having de-monstrated it) that the “Integrated-Totality” 
(which can, in principle, exist also as “Comprehensive-Meaning”) can 
be nothing other than the Integrated-Totality (that is, the ensemble, one 
in itself and [162] unique of its kind) of Things detached from every hic 
et nunc (and therefore from their own hic et nuncs) in and through the 
Process of Generalizing Abstraction that is the duration of those Things 
in time, those Things being taken as detached from every hic et nunc 
and not as bound or “attached” to the hic et nuncs of their “natural” (= 
“thingish”) or “magical” (= “notional”) Existence (= duration). 

Therefore, the Concept now is, for us. It is, for us, the ensemble of 
Things that are or “subsist” (as detached from every hic et nunc of their 
(“thingish”* or “notional” Existence) that endures in time).** For us, the 
ensemble is one (in itself) and unique (in its kind), that is, uni-total (or, 
integrated in its totality), because we have seen that Things detached 
from hic et nuncs are all at once everywhere, since they exist “nowhere,” 
and always, since they “never” exist. 

Now, if all Things endure in time and detach themselves from 
every hic et nunc during all the time they endure, if the duration of a 
Thing is the ensemble of the nuncs of its existence and if all its nuncs 
are in time [[or, in the time]] (during which the Thing in question en- 
dures),—the ensemble of what is “between” the nuncs that, as a whole 
((dans leur ensemble)), constitute the duration is nothing else than the 


Reading “choisiste” for (“choisiste”. 
* Closing “‘)” added. 
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Time itself that exists as duration of the ensemble of the Things that 
endure in it.) 

The “Integrated-Totality” of Things detached from every hic et [163] 
nunc (which exists as the ensemble of Things that endure in time by ex- 
isting in different hic et nuncs), which we can now call “Concept,” can 
be said to be (something other than pure Nothingness, of which one can 
say nothing) only if one says that it is “Time.” 

Thus, in summarizing all that precedes, we can discursively define 
the Concept, which we have sought and found, by saying that 


—The Concept is Time. 


As for its “content,” the Summary-Definition of the Concept that 
was just given differs in nothing from the Project-Definition of the Con- 
cept itself. But it can be interpreted in two different ways, of which only 
one is “correct” in the context of the present Introduction. 

The first interpretation would consist in saying that it is only thanks 
to Time or, more precisely, thanks to the fact that the Thing (= “thingish”’ 
Reality) endures in Time, that the Essence of that Thing is distinguished 
from its Existence (in a given hic et nunc) and is detached from the hic 
et nunc of that Existence (or from the Thing that exists) “at each instant,” 
in such a way as to have “between times,” that is, “always” (and “every- 
where”) a subsistence “detached” (from the hic et nunc of Existence or 
of the Thing that exists) or “pure,” which renders it capable of existing 
in one or several “other” hic et nuncs, not only as Essence of Things, 
but also as Meaning of Notions (= notional Realities). If there were no 
Time, if “thingish” Realities did not endure in Time, their Essences 
would be indissolubly attached to the hic et nuncs of their (thingish) Ex- 
istences and could not exist in “other” hic et nuncs as Meanings of no- 
tional Realities: the very distinction between Essences and Existence 
would thus have no meaning and there would be no Meaning at all, nor 
therefore any Morphemes, apart from which no Notion can exist.!4 
[164] It could be said besides that it is only thanks to the “specific” or 
“generic” unity of Time or, more precisely, thanks to the fact that all 
Things (that endure) endure in one and the same Time, that the Essences 
of those Things, detached from their Existences (and coinciding, as a 
result of that “detachment,” with the detached Meanings of the 
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Morphemes of the Notions that “refer” to those Things) are integrated 
in one and the same All, which can be called “Concept.” If there were 
no Zime, if the thingish Realities did not endure in Time, they would be 
irreducibly different (were it so only through the hics of their existence) 
from one another, so that there would be nothing that could “correspond” 
to the meaning of the notion CONCEPT, defined as “Integrated-Total- 
ity”: that notion would thus have no meaning and would therefore not 
be a Notion strictly so called (supposed to integrate in a single Whole 
((Tout)) the Meanings of all Notions whatsoever) unless one should wish 
to call “Notion” a “Morpheme” of which the “Meaning” is contra-dic- 
tory (instead of calling it “Symbol”). 

As for the second possible interpretation of the Summary-Definition, 
“The Concept is Time,” it is in a way the inverse of the first. This inter- 
pretation consists in saying that it is because there are Notions whose 
Meanings (distinct from their Existences that their Morphemes are) 
“refer” to Things, that the Essences of Things are distinguished from 
their Existences and are detached from the hic et nuncs of those Exis- 
tences, this detachment being nothing else than the duration of the said 
Things in Time. If there were no notional Realities, no [165] thingish 
Reality would be distinguished in [[regard to]] its Essence and Existence, 
none would be detached from its hic et nunc, none would endure there- 
fore in Time, and there would be no Time at all. 

Furthermore, it could be said that it is because the Meanings of No- 
tions, detached from their Morphemes, are integrated in one and the 
same Whole, that all the Things (which “correspond” to the Notions) 
endure in one and the same Time, so that there is a Time that is one in 
itself and unique of its kind. If the Meanings of all the (non-contra-dic- 
tory) Notions were not integrated in one and the same Comprehensive- 
Meaning, there would be no Integrated-Totality that one could call 
“Time.” Without a doubt, it is this second interpretation that is alone 
“correct” in the context of the discourse that constitutes the present In- 
troduction. For this First Introduction introduces (starting from our “im- 
mediate” knowledge’, “mediated” by the ensemble of our discursive 
knowledges ((connaissances)) that involve an acquaintance® with the 
philosophic tradition) the notion CONCEPT, and not the notion TIME. 
Time, therefore, was introduced into our discourse only as an “aspect” 
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of the Concept. More precisely, the notion TIME was presented to us as 
a “constituent element” of the notion CONCEPT in the course of the 
discursive development of that notion, defined in a Project-Definition. 
And that constituent element proved to be such that it can suffice on its 
own to define the notion in question in a Summary-Definition, which 
says that 


—The Concept is Time. 


But nothing says that the first interpretation is not valid. It can very well 
prove to be permissible or, better, inevitable in the Second Introduction, 
in and through which we shall try to introduce the notion TIME, inde- 
pendently of the notion CONCEPT. 


Setting any interpretation aside, our discourse has shown (assuming 
it has done so without de-monstrating it) that our Summary-Definition 
“coincides” with our Project-Definition. In other words, we have shown 
that there [166] is no contra-diction between these two Definitions. And, 
since the second was “deduced” from the first in and through our dis- 
course, that discourse has shown that it is not “contra-dictory” in itself. 

Now, at the end of this discourse we have been able to “resolve” the 
difficulty that was presented to us at its outset, namely the difficulty of 
radically distinguishing the Notion from the (“corresponding”) Thing 
and of establishing a univocal and reciprocal connection ((rapport)) be- 
tween them. And we have been able to resolve that difficulty only by 
saying that Things and Notions endure in one and the same Time, which 
detaches the Essences of Things from their Existences and renders them 
capable of existing as Meanings in the Morphemes of Notions. 


* 


Summing up the whole of the present (“Psychological”) Introduction 
of the Concept with a view to the future (“Systematic”) Introduction of 
Time, we can say the following. 

Each “natural” Thing (= “‘thingish” Reality) exists at a given moment 
(nunc) in a given place (hic). Each thingish Reality, therefore, is ‘“‘nec- 
essarily,” that is, “everywhere and always,” attached to a “natural” hic 
et nunc. 
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But, in existing, each Thing endures in Time. By enduring, it is de- 
tached “at each moment” from the determinate moment (nunc) at which 
it exists (or is “really present’’) in a determinate place (in a hic). In being 
detached from its nunc, the Thing is detached by that very fact from its 
hic. By enduring, the Thing is detached therefore from its (“natural”) 
hic et nunc. 

As detachable from its (“natural’’) hic et nunc, the Thing is Essence. 
As attached to that hic et nunc, it is Existence (this its Existence being 
the existence of its Essence). 

The Thingish-Reality detached (in and by its duration in time) from 
its “natural” hic et nunc and reattached (by a human Act of which we 
do not speak in this Introduction) to the “magical” hic et nunc of a no- 
tional Reality [167] (= Notion, which exists and endures in time as Mor- 
pheme) is Meaning. The notional Reality that has this Meaning is said 
to “refer” to the thingish Reality that has this [[same]] Meaning as 
Essence, and that thingish Reality is said to “correspond” to that notional 
Reality. 

The Thing, (already) detached from its “natural” (= thingish) hic et 
nunc and not (yet) reattached to a “magical” (= notional) hic et nunc, 
has no hic et nunc and therefore exists “never” and “nowhere.” But, not 
being pure Nothingness, it is (= subsists as) an “entity” sui generis, 
which is “everywhere and always” (= “necessarily”). 

Each of these “entities” being “everywhere and always,” their en- 
semble is also “everywhere and always.” Taken as a whole ((dans leur 
ensemble)), these “entities” therefore constitute one and the same 
Whole, which is their “Integrated-Totality’” (= “Uni-totality”). 

To the extent that each of the constituent elements of that Totality 
can exist “at once” as Essence of thingish Realities and as Meaning of 
notional Realities, thingish Realities are said to be conceivable (in and 
through the notional Realities that “refer” to them). The Totality in ques- 
tion can therefore be defined as Integrated-Totality of what is conceiv- 
able (taken as conceivable). But, for the same reason that the thingish 
Realities are said to be conceivable, the notional Realities can be called 
comprehensible (in and through the “corresponding” thingish Realities). 
The Integrated-Totality in question can therefore also be defined as Com- 
prehensive-Meaning of all that is comprehensible. 
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At the beginning of our discourse, this Integrated-Totality was called 
Concept. At the end of the same discourse, the word “Concept” has, for 
us, a meaning. We are thus in the presence of a notion CONCEPT, which 
exists, for example, here and now (= hic et nunc) as typographical mor- 
pheme CONCEPT, which is printed on this page and which is “compre- 
hended” by me and you. Now, this morpheme is “comprehended” only 
to.the extent that it has the meaning CONCEPT, which was defined at 
the beginning of this discourse and discursively developed from the be- 
ginning [168] so that the development in question could be summarized 
in saying that 


—The Concept is Time. 


Now, the meaning CONCEPT of the morpheme ConcePT and there- 
fore of the notion CONCEPT is nothing other than the Comprehensive- 
Meaning of all that is comprehensible, that is, of all the Notions that 
have a Meaning (or that are neither “Morphemes” stripped of meaning, 
or Symbols, nor Morphemes endowed with a “Meaning” contradictory 
in itself). But there are Meanings of Notions (“strictly so called’’) that 
render Things conceivable to the extent that those Meanings exist in the 
Things as their Essences. It can therefore be said that the Comprehen- 
sive-Meaning CONCEPT of the notion CONCEPT is no other than the 
Integrated-Totality of what is conceivable (taken as conceivable). 

Like every Integrated-Totality, this Totality implies itself. The Com- 
prehensive-Meaning of the notion CONCEPT therefore implies, among 
other things, the meaning CONCEPT of that notion. It is this implication 
of the Comprehensive-Meaning in itself, that 1s, the integration of all 
the Meanings in a single Meaning that is the Concept or, what is the 
same thing, Time, wherein endure “at once” the conceivable Things and 
the comprehensible Notions (which “refer” to those Things) and wherein 
the Essences of the Things, detached from the hic et nuncs of their Ex- 
istences, are integrated into one and the same Whole. 


* 


In the present introduction (assumed to have been successful) of the 
Concept (which is the first Introduction to the Exposition of the Hegelian 
System of Knowledge), we have seen and shown (without de-monstrating 
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it) that the Concept is nothing other than Time. But we have not therein 
been able to show or see whether Time itself is nothing other than the 
Concept. For us, the Concept is reduced [169] to Time and can hence- 
forth be nothing other than a constituent element of Time. But we do not 
know yet whether Time is reduced to the Concept and whether it is not 
something yet other than the latter.!> 


AUTHOR’S NOTES 


1 [91] Ihave supposed from the beginning of what precedes that it 
is a question of introducing into Discourse a notion that does not yet fig- 
ure in it. In other words, I have assumed that it is a question of discur- 
sively introducing to the reader a notion of which he has never yet heard. 
That, to be sure, is a fiction. In fact, the reader has always “heard” of 
the notion (or of certain of the notions) that he will find in the book that 
he is preparing to read. But this fact inno way does away with the prob- 
lem I have raised, for it merely pushes it back in time. Man certainly has 
not “heard” of everything since always. Besides, if the reader already 
“knows” what the author is preparing to tell him, it is useless for him to 
do so. As a general rule, one only speaks [92] to those whom one wants 
to “teach” something other than what they “know” already. If they 
“know” something of what one wants to tell them, it is because they are 
“mistaken”: they are in possession of a definition of the meaning of the 
notion in question that is other than the definition that the one who is 
speaking to them wishes to give (at the beginning and in summary). The 
discourse must in this case “undo” the discourse that the others can “de- 
duce” from their Project-Definition, and, if their “deduction” is “correct” 
(not contra-dictory), that can be done only by “undoing” that Definition 
itself, in order to make a “tabula rasa” in the mind of those to whom 
the discourse in question is addressed. Now, this “tabula rasa” once 
brought about, one falls back into the situation that I envisaged from the 
beginning. Thus, the psychological fact that the reader “knows” already 
that whereof the author wishes to speak to him not only does not do 
away with the psychological problem that I have posed, but complicates 
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rather than simplifies it. Under this complicated form, the problem in 
question could not be treated in this Introduction, although I have tried 
in fact to “undo” (following Aristotle) certain “definitions” of the Con- 
cept and of the Notion that are still current and from which it is impos- 
sible to “deduce” (without contra-dicting oneself) the circular discourse 
that constitutes the Hegelian System of Knowledge. 

2 [99] If the discourse returned to its point of departure without bor- 
rowing anything from other discourses, it would be a question of the 
uni-total or circular Discourse that develops (in a certain form) the con- 
tent of the System of Knowledge. Only that Discourse truly de-mon- 
strates the truth of what it says. The present discourse makes a host of 
borrowings from other discourses and is not at all “circular.” /ts return 
to its point of departure therefore de-monstrates nothing at all and only 
introduces the notion (of the Concept), defined at its beginning and at 
its end in the (future) really “circular” Discourse. 

3 [104] In what follows, up to where the notion ERROR appears 
explicitly in the text, the Notions that are spoken of are, by definition, 
“adequate” Notions or, better, “correct” or “true” ones, that is, on the 
one hand, not contra-dictory and, on the other, corresponding actually 
- (in their implicit or explicit meaning) to the Things to which they are 
supposed to “correspond.” 

4 [128] In fact, for such an exchange to be effective, the vocal mor- 
pheme, “Give me some roses,” has to be accompanied by a typograph- 
ical morpheme called “banknote” (the Meanings of the two morphemes 
being supposed to be “comprehended” by the florist). But in the present 
context one can safely disregard this otherwise very interesting and im- 
portant complication. 

5 [128] In principle, this example is not more impressive than any 
other. But being in fact, in everyday life, a relatively rare case of the use 
of Notions, it can more easily make seen what is truly “miraculous” in 
this use. For the same reason, one could also mention the case of [129] 
telepathy. Those who deny it or accept it are generally in accord in see- 
ing in it something “miraculous,” And yet there is no difference in prin- 
ciple between the comprehending reading of a letter or book and the 
“telepathic reading” of the “thought” of a human being. Indeed, it is 
commonly accepted today that all human “thought” exists in the form 
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of “real” or “thingish” cerebral processes, which produce, it seems, elec- 
tro-magnetic waves called “Berger’s waves.” There is nothing impossi- 
ble then in these waves engendering in another human brain the 
appropriate “thought” processes, just as written or heard words do. In- 
deed, Berger’s waves have just as little or as much in common with the 
“comprehension” by another of the “thought” that they “produce” as the 
sound waves of a vocal morpheme or the light waves (these, too, being 
electro-magnetic, by the way) projected by a written morpheme have or 
do not have in common with the “comprehension” by others of the dis- 
course “produced” through the “thingish” waves along with all that can 
result therefrom in the World. (If I have brought up Telepathy, it is nei- 
ther to accept it nor to show its “banality”; I do so only to show that the 
“comprehension” of the discourse of others is a “miracle,” which does 
not cease to be “miraculous” as a result of its being “comprehensible.”) 

6 [130] The fact that Primitives (below the tropics or in Paris) con- 
tinue to our day to accept (explicitly or implicitly) the “magical” con- 
ception of a connection between Essence and Existence proves merely 
that “cultural” or discursive or, better, historical human existence con- 
tains “living fossils,” just as does “natural” life, vegetable or animal 

7 [131] I said above that common sense advises us not to reject 
“venerable traditions” completely. Now, with regard to its duration, the 
magical tradition breaks all records. But to be “venerable,” a tradition 
needs to be, not only very old, but also (as far as possible) “disinter- 
ested.” Now, Magic has always served the interests of men: as opposed 
to Philosophy, Magic is essentially “interested.” This is why, without 
conflicting with common sense, Philosophy can “justify” the Greeks, 
who killed off Magic, despite its great age. This is all the more so be- 
cause the overcoming of Magic by the Greeks had a “dialectical” or 
“conservative” character and therefore did not at all mean a “complete 
rejection.” 

8 [133] Certain Greek Philosophers committed from the outset a 
grave error by assuming that there is an indissoluble one-to-one bond, 
not only between Essence and. Existence, but between Meaning and 
Morpheme as well. This error can be explained by the contempt the 
Greeks had for the Barbarians, who were supposed not to speak at all as 
long as they did not speak Greek. But no valid argument can justify it. 
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Just as easily, the Greeks themselves quickly recognized the arbitrary 
(wrongly called “conventional’’) character of the connection that attaches 
Meaning to Morpheme. As for another error of the Greek Philosophers 
(this time permanent and general among them), which consists in assim- 
ilating Man to a “natural” Thing and consequently seeking in him, as if 
he were some kind of Cat, a “scientific” Essence—we do not have to 
occupy ourselves with that here, the subject having to be treated in the 
Third Introduction. 

9 [149] Even when the morpheme exists only “in a thought” (“in 
my head”) it would indisputably exist and thus have a hic et nunc (1 
“think” in my body and not elsewhere, and I “think” at a given moment 
of time). It is necessary to say in this case that I myself would be the 
morpheme in question. To the extent that a man thinks (discursively), 
he is a Morpheme in the same way as is the discourse that he pronounces 
or writes. Indeed, where is the boundary between the “T” and the “non- 
I’ when I “think while speaking”?! But I do not have to deal with that 
aspect of the question in the present Introduction. — 

10 [155] This absence of any possible doubt was clearly seen, but 
badly interpreted, by Descartes. In fact and for us, there is no difference 
in principle between the notion EGO and the notion VASE. As soon as 
one “comprehends” the notions in question, one is certain without any 
possible doubt, that the meaning VASE of the notion VASE, just like the 
meaning EGO of the notion EGO, is (“something” and not “nothing’’). 
The being of the meaning EGO implies neither more nor less the exis- 
tence of an Ego ina hic et nunc than the being of the meaning VASE im- 
plies the existence of a Vase in a hic et nunc. The existence, here and 
now, of a Vase or an Ego is revealed only in and by Perception (which 
involves, among other things, what is called “proprioceptive sense”). As 
for the question of knowing what an Ego existing ina hic et nunc is, and 
whether this Ego is something yet other than the meaning EGO of the 
notion EGO that exists (as Morpheme) in that same hic et nunc, I do not 
have to concern myself with it in this Introduction. [[Because English 
“T” does not allow of Kojéve’s variations “Je” and “JE,” I have used 
Latin “ego”—Trans.]] 

11 [158] In every state in question, the “preceding” hic, taken as 
hic and not as Thing-in-a-hic, is strictly identical to the “consecutive” 
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hic (just as the nuncs, taken as such and not as Thing-in-a-nunc, are iden- 
tical among each other). Whence the “Relativity of Motion,” about 
which, moreover, we do not have to occupy ourselves here. 

12 [161] We know, to be sure, in an “immediate” way (which is, 
moreover, truly “mediated” by the philosophic tradition only from the 
time of Hegel, who was the first to de-monstrate what Aristotle showed 
((montré)) without anyone having been willing to see it) that certain No- 
tions exist before the Things to which they “refer.” Thus, for example, 
the notion AIRPLANE existed before the airplane itself existed. But we 
cannot tackle this problem in the Introduction. Let us say merely that in 
these cases the existence of the Thing pre-supposes a human Acct that is 
in some way the inverse of the “notional” Act of which we have spoken 
in the text. Let us say further that in these cases it is not a question of 
Notions, properly so called, but of a “Function of Notions” (of which 
each pre-supposes the afore-mentioned Process) that can be formed 
((constitué)) (by Man) only to the extent that (a part of) the integrated- 
Totality that is Concept has become (Partially) Comprehensive Meaning 
in and through a (fragmentary) Discourse that is coherent (at least in the 
sense of non-contra-diction). 

13 [162] This way of introducing Time into our discourse or, in 
other words, this manner of introducing the notion TIME, can appear 
somewhat “cavalier.” Looking at it more closely, one can see that it is 
less so than appears at first sight. Be that as it may, one must not lose 
sight [[of the fact]] that it is not the notion TIME, but only the notion 
CONCEPT that we wanted to introduce in and through the present First 
Introduction (the notion TIME to be introduced in the Second Introduc- 
tion). All that the present Introduction claims to show ((montrer)) (with- 
out de-monstrating it) is that in trying to say (without contradicting 
oneself) what the Concept is, one is finally led to say that it is nothing 
else than Time. To be sure, the notion TIME is so introduced, not as 
such, but as “mediated” by the notion CONCEPT (itself “mediated” by 
the philosophic tradition relating to Notions, of which we have, besides, 
an “immediate” knowledge‘). However, the meaning of the notion 
TIME thus “mediated” seems not to be in contra-diction with that of 
the notion TIME that we know’ in an “immediate” way (even though 
this “immediate” knowledge’ is, in fact, “mediated” for each of us by 
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the totality of items of discursive knowledge ((connaissances)) that he 
possesses). 

14 [163] Philosophy recognized long ago that in the “Eternal- 
Being,” that is, in the (thingish?) Reality that is supposed not to endure 
in Zime, Essence [164] coincides with Existence, so that it can just as 
well be said that that “Being” has no Existence (= does not exist), being 
“pure” Essence, as asserted that it has no Essence (= is not “essential’’), 
being “pure” Existence. But Philosophy could not say why and how the 
notion ETERNAL-BEING could “refer” to that “Eternal-Being,” seeing 
that the existence of that notion, which is the morpheme ETERNAL-BEING, 
“obviously” has nothing to do with the existence of that “Eternal-Being” 
(which is, by definition, that existence itself). Now, to say that the notion 
ETERNAL-BEING cannot “refer” to the “Eternal-Being” is to say that 
that notion has no meaning. The supposed Meaning ETERNAL-BEING 
therefore is not a meaning. But since the notions BEING and ETER- 
NITY, taken in isolation, do have a meaning, it must be said that the 
“Meaning” ETERNAL-BEING is contra-dictory in itself (as is, for ex- 
ample, the “Meaning” SOUARE-CIRCLE). Taken as devoid of all Mean- 
ing, the “morpheme” ETERNAL-BEING is not a Morpheme of a Notion, 
but a Symbol. 

15 [169] In the present Introduction (as well as in the two others) 
the word “Time” is taken in its broadest (or, better, discursively “indef- 
inite”) sense. In the Exposition that meaning will be defined as the inte- 
grated-unity of the meanings “Spatio-temporality,” “Space-time,” and 
“Extended-duration,” and it is Spatio-temporality that will be identified 
with the Concept that we have just defined—Similarly, the word 
“Being” (as well as its derivatives) is taken here in its broad or “‘indefi- 
nite” meaning: it is defined only “negatively,” as what is neither pure 
Nothingness nor Existence. From the Second Introduction we shall see 
that what is not pure Nothingness can be either Being (strictly so called) 
or the Difference (between Being and Nothingness) and that the Concept 
(identified with Time) is precisely that Difference—The other “technical 
terms” of this Introduction, namely the terms Thing (= thingish or ‘‘nat- 
ural” Reality), (thingish or “natural” and notional or “magical”), Exis- 
tence, Essence, Notion, Morpheme (= notional or “magical” Reality), 
Meaning, and Concept are repeated ((sont repris)) as such in the 
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Exposition. Except that “Existence” is there called “empirical-Exis- 
tence,” that “(objective-)Reality” there has an entirely different meaning 
than here, and that “Thing” is there replaced by “Phenomenon” (the term 
“Thing” being reserved there for “inanimate Things”). One could further 
add that a “Morpheme” stripped of Meaning will be called, in the Ex- 
position, “Symbol,” and a “Morpheme” whose Meaning cannot be de- 
tached, “Sign.” As for Morphemes with a contradictory Meaning, they 
will be called “Pseudo-notions.” 
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SECOND INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SYSTEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


LOGICAL INTRODUCTION OF TIME 
(after Plato) 


One, two, three, — where is the fourth? 


(PLATO in the Timaeus) 
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Second Introduction to the System of Knowledge 


[173] 


With regard to Time, Hegel said, it is the Concept itself that exists- 
empirically, 

We could have taken this text, extracted from the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, as Project-Definition of the notion TIME, which we want to in- 
troduce in and through the present Second Introduction of our Exposition 
of the Hegelian System of Knowledge. In order to develop that definition, 
with a view to introducing Time into our discourse, we could have fol- 
lowed the same “psychological” method that we previously followed in 
introducing the Concept. To do so, we would have had to take as point of 
departure our “immediate” acquaintance ((connaissance)) with Time and 
to “mediate” it afterwards by the recalling of the philosophic tradition 
that refers to the notion TIME that we want to introduce by discursively 
developing its meaning. We could have seen then whether or not that 
meaning coincides with the meaning of the notion CONCEPT. 

But, since it is a question of Time, that “psychological” method of 
introduction does not seem very appropriate from the pedagogical point 
of view. On the one hand, our “immediate” acquaintance* with Time is 
such that it is very difficult to express it and discursively develop it so 
as to end with a Summary-Definition that could make apparent the fun- 
damental identity of Time and the Concept. On the other hand, the philo- 
sophic tradition relative to the nature of Time is infinitely poorer than 
that which deals with the nature of Notions and Things and of which we 
made use when introducing the Concept. To tell the truth, Philosophy 
[174] teaches us very little concerning what Time is as such, and most 
of the Philosophers (to say nothing of Theologians) have very seriously 
placed in doubt, not to say resolutely denied, the very fact that Time is 
in the strict and strong sense of the word “is.” 

It is for this double reason that we have adopted, in this Second In- 
troduction, the “systematic” method, in order to introduce therein the 
notion TIME so as to be able to identify it finally with the notion CON- 
CEPT, introduced “psychologically” in and through our First Introduc- 
tion. 

Conformably with this method, it is a (discursive) knowledge® 
straightaway “mediated” by the philosophic tradition that we make use 
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of from the beginning to the end of the present introductory discourse, 
wherein the notion to be introduced makes its appearance, besides, only 
towards the end of the development. 


To introduce Time into our discourse, in order to be able to give a 
discursive account of, among other things, the (“immediately” recog- 
nized) fact that our discourse (like all Discourse, moreover) can develop 
its meaning only by itself being developed in time, we would have had, 
it appears, to begin by trans-forming Time itself, wherein our discourse 
endures, into the notion TIME and discursively developing the meaning 
of that notion. The development of that meaning would be precisely the 
“content” of our discursive discourse on the meaning 7/ME of the notion 
TIME, since that discourse is supposed to introduce the notion TIME. 
But, since, for pedagogical reasons, we do not want to begin either with 
our “immediate” acquaintance® with Time or with the philosophic tradi- 
tion relative to Time, we have no choice but to begin with something 
other than the notion of TIME. The whole question is one of knowing 
with what we can and must begin. 

Now, we have seen in the First Introduction that a Notion can have 
a Meaning strictly so called (that is, a Meaning that is non-contra-dictory 
and detachable from its Morpheme) only if it “refers” to something other 
than itself and thus to “something” and not to pure Nothingness (of 
which one cannot, by definition, say anything “sensible”).! Since the no- 
tion TIME [175] “refers” to Time, Time has to be “something” for that 
notion to have some meaning. Before being able to introduce the notion 
TIME, by that very [[act]] introducing Time into our discourse, we there- 
fore must introduce Time into being or, more precisely, into the notion 
BEING. But we can do so only after having introduced that latter no- 
tion. 

We therefore have to begin our discourse, which will introduce Time 
or the notion TIME, with an introduction of the notion BEING, It is by 
discursively developing the meaning of that notion or of its Project-De- 
finition that we can hope to introduce the notion TIME so as to be able 
to identify, at the end of its discursive development, its Summary-Def- 
inition with the Summary-Definition of the notion CONCEPT, which 
summarizes the developed meaning of our First Introduction. 
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Now, it is precisely to an introduction of the notion TIME with the 
aid of the notion BEING, or, what is the same thing, it is to an intro- 
duction of the notion TIME into the notion BEING that Philosophy has 
gradually proceeded in the course of its “Western” history for more than 
two millennia. It is therefore a matter of re-presenting the History of 
the “Western” branch of Philosophy, in and through this Second Intro- 
duction, which is supposed to be an introduction of the notion TIME 
or, if you prefer, an introduction of Time into our present discourse, 
which is itself an introduction to the uni-total Discourse that we shall 
develop in our Exposition as an updating of the Hegelian System of 
Knowledge. 

However, in the present introductory discourse, only the three truly 
fundamental, irreducible, and decisive stages will be re-presented (under 
a “comprehensive” form that ought to be readily “comprehensible”’). 
These stages are indicated by [176] the names of Parmenides, Plato, and 
Hegel. And it is in representing the last, Hegelian stage that we shall be 
able to see and show (without de-monstrating it in this introduction) that 
the notion TIME, introduced discursively into the notion BEING, is no 
other than the notion CONCEPT, which was introduced in and through 
our First Introduction to the System of Knowledge. 

This Hegelian introduction of Time into Being and its identification 
with the Concept allow us to understand how and why the Concept can 
exist (as discursive development of the meaning of the notion CON- 
CEPT = TIME) only in the form of the (uni-total) Discourse that is “de- 
veloped” (or endures) in time, or, if you please as Time, since Time is 
necessarily for us (who speak of it) not only Time but also the notion 
TIME, having the meaning TIME. 


Before showing how Philosophy (gradually) ((progressivement)) in- 
troduced Time into Being, ending by identifying it with the Concept, we 
have to see what this Being is into which it is supposed that Time can 
and must be introduced (the fact that this Being is being acknowledged 
at once, by definition). 

After having seen (in the 1‘ Section) that it is a question, not of 
Being as such, but of Being of which one speaks, we shall show (in the 
2™ Section) how this Being was spoken of by the three truly great 
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Philosophers who are going to guide us in our introduction of the notion 
TIME with a view to its identification with the notion CONCEPT. Fi- 
nally, (in the 3" and last Section) we shall sce and show (still without 
de-monstrating it) that the notion TIME, introduced by us following the 
three Philosophers in question, is actually, for us as for Hegel, nothing 
else than our Hegelian notion CONCEPT. 


[177] 
1. BEING AS SUCH 
AND THE BEING-OF-WHICH-ONE-SPEAKS 
(GIVEN-BEING) 


It goes without saying ((i/ va de soi)) or, if you prefer, it is “obvious” 
that one can speak only of that of which one speaks. More precisely, it 
suffices to say that one can speak only of that of which one speaks to 
observe that it is impossible to “contradict” it without contra-dicting 
oneself (without annulling the very meaning of what one says). In par- 
ticular, (or “in general”), if one wishes to speak of Being, one can do so 
without contradicting oneself (that is, without annulling the meaning of 
what one says) only by speaking of the Being-of-which-one-speaks 
((l’Etre-dont-on-parle)). 

This “obvious fact’ ((évidence)) or “basic truth,” not to say “‘banal- 
ity,” has obviously never been contested anywhere by anyone. Well, in 
everyday life one refrains, and rightly so, from explicitly formulating it. 
As for Philosophy, it also omitted to do so in its beginnings. Now, as 
long as this “obviousness” had not taken on an explicit discursive form, 
one could not develop it discursively or, as they say, one could not “draw 
conclusions from it.” In fact, the discursive development of the “obvious 
fact” in question began with Plato. But the final inferences were drawn 
only by Hegel, that is, at the end of the philosophic evolution. For Hegel 
was the first to press this discursive development to the point where it 
became “indisputable” that the Being-of-which-one-speaks is a “tem- 
poralized” Being (which, being such, can imply the “true” discourse that 
speaks of it). 
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The fact that the discursive development in question took more than 
two thousand years shows clearly that it is, despite appearances, ex- 
tremely difficult.2 No wonder, then, [178] that this development gave 
rise (towards the end of the evolution of Philosophy, at least in the West) 
to “errors” and that it was sometimes believed possible to draw from it 
“conclusions” that are, in fact and for us, “erroneous.” 

The principal “erroneous conclusion” is known by the name of Jde- 
alism. From the “indisputable” fact that one can speak only of that of 
which one speaks, some wished to “deduce” the assertion that that of 
which one does not speak is not (does not exist). In fact, Idealism was 
discursively developed so as to avoid the “blunt” ((brutal)) formulation 
that has just been written and that allows one to see “immediately” that 
the supposed “deduction” (or “proof” or, better, de-monstration) is only 
a “logical error.” The notion DISCOURSE, “clear and distinct” in the 
Cartesian sense of the words, was replaced by the “vague and obscure” 
notion THOUGHT. One could say then that it is what one does not think 
that is not. One further avoided making precise who or what was the 
“subject” of this “thought.” In order not to clash too much with common 
sense, one was content generally to warn that it was a question, not of 
you or me or any man in the flesh, but of a “Subject in general.” How- 
ever, in order for the morpheme SUBJECT-IN-GENERAL to have some mean- 
ing and for the meaning to be as close as possible to the meaning 
HUMAN-SUBJECT, it was said that every man can think all that the 
“Subject” in question thinks. Thus, Idealism can be discursively ex- 
pressed in saying that what cannot be “thought” (by any man) is not. 
From that one concludes, among other things, that the Contra-dictory is 
not (without being able, of course, either to explicate what a Contra-dic- 
tion is or to give an account discursively of the fact that “there are” Con- 
tra-dictions). 

If we return to our more “comprehensible” formula, we can say that 
Idealism asserts that that of which one cannot speak is not. Now, it suf- 
fices to supplement the assertion to render it “indisputable” or “ir- 
refutable.” Indeed, no honest person (and therefore no Philosopher) 
[179] will want to dispute that that of which one cannot speak is not that 
of which one speaks. But every honest person will also have to recognize 
that the mere fact that one can speak only of that of which one speaks in 
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no way permits the suppressing, as is done by Idealism, of the five (em- 
phasized) words in the preceding sentence. 

Doubtless, one cannot say (as does Realism, which “contradicts” 
Idealism without eliminating the contra-diction or “logical error” that is 
at the base of the latter) that that of which one cannot speak is (= exists) 
[or can be (= exist)]. For to say so is to say that that of which one cannot 
speak is. It is therefore to speak of that of which one cannot speak. Now, 
to speak of what one says one cannot speak is “quite obviously” to con- 
tra-dict oneself. Idealism is therefore right to criticize Realism. But one 
can “refute” it itself by making use of the same “reasoning” ((raison- 
nement)). Indeed, to say that that of which one cannot speak is not is 
again to speak of that of which one says one cannot speak and thus to 
contra-dict oneself again. 

In fact, all that one can deduce (without self contra-diction) from the 
fact (discursively formulated) that one can speak only of that of which 
one speaks is reduced to the assertion (neither “idealist” nor “realist,” but 
simply conformable to “common sense”) that that of which one cannot 
speak is not that of which one speaks. This “banality” or tauto-logy shares 
with all Tauto-logies the (philosophic) advantage of being “true.” If all 
“thinkers” were sensitive to Contra-diction (and not merely to the fact 
that it proves to be “ineffective”), the tauto-logy in question would have, 
besides, the advantage of nipping in the bud every attempt to speak of 
the Ineffable. But experience shows that the discourses and the writings 
on this “theme” continue to abound, which proves that Contra-diction 
stops only Philosophers (worthy of the name). It is further necessary that 
the Philosopher notice a contra-diction in his discourse. Yet, at the be- 
ginning of Philosophy (and long afterwards) the contra-diction in ques- 
tion was not “apparent,” and some authentic Philosophers contradicted 
themselves “implicitly,” without being aware of it. 

This is because, in the case that interests us, the Contra-diction [180] 
easily camouflages itself. One observes, for example, that it is possible 
to be or exist (humanly) while one is silent (even “interiorly”), and one 
“deduces” thereby that Being can “reveal” itself in and through (human) 
Silence and that the fact of being is consequently “independent” of the 
fact of speaking of it (or even of “thinking” of it). It has even been as- 
serted that it is uniquely Silence that “reveals” Being “as such,” every 
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discourse (= discursive “thought”) “revealing” only Illusion or Nothing- 
ness. Or else it was asserted that Silence “revealed” what is [?] “beyond” 
Being. And so on. 

In fact, a little (“disinterested”) reflection could show that it is a 
question in all this of a contra-diction camouflaged in different ways. 
Indeed, one says that one is (= exists) while being silent. Here again, it 
is therefore discourse that “reveals” (silent) being and that “reveals,” of 
course, the (silent) being of which one speaks. It is not Silence itself but 
discourse about Silence that “reveals” the being of Silence (of which 
one speaks) or Being “in general” (of which one speaks). As for Silence, 
one certainly cannot say that it “reveals” Being (about which it keeps 
silent) or Nothingness (about which it keeps silent) or the Beyond-Being 
(about which it keeps silent). One cannot even say that it “reveals” noth- 
ing ((rien)). All that one can say of Silence (without contra-dicting one- 
self) is that it “reveals” nothing of that of which one speaks. Otherwise, 
one could speak of that about which Silence keeps quiet, and the silence 
(of which one speaks) would not be Silence (of which one wanted to 
speak). More precisely, it would be a question of a silence that keeps 
silent about what one can say. This would be a purely “accidental” si- 
lence, which would have no “raison d’étre” and which could be “justi- 
fied” (discursively) only as one “justifies” a “careless mistake” or a “lie 
(by omission).” Now, this is certainly not a silence of the kind that the 
Philosophers who spoke of Silence had in mind. 

Be that as it may, if the tauto-logy we are considering (“one can 
speak only of that of which one speaks”) has engendered “errors,” this 
is to say that it is not “sterile,” contrary to what is often said of Tauto- 
logies (although Mathematics allows one to observe at least the “fecun- 
dity” of Tauto-logies stripped of meaning, or “symbolic’’). It has as well 
given birth to discursive “truths,” known [181] in Philosophy from the 
beginning and later called “ontological.” 


We have said that one can speak only of that of which one speaks. 
We can also say, with the same “obviousness,” that one speaks neces- 
sarily (that is, everywhere and always) of all that of which one speaks. 
And we can discursively develop this latter Tauto-logy in the following 
way. 
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All that of which one speaks has in common the fact that one speaks 
of it. There is therefore something common in all that of which one 
speaks: all that which one says has it in common that one says it. Given 
that it is not contra-dictory to speak of what one says, just as it is not 
contra-dictory to speak of Silence (of which one speaks in saying that it 
is of Silence that one speaks), one can speak of that which ts common to 
all that one says. Let us speak therefore of that which is common to all 
that one says (and therefore also to what one says in speaking of it). 
Now, we can speak only in discursively developing the meaning of a 
notion (that meaning being everywhere and always bound to a mor- 
pheme, any morpheme, moreover), We therefore have to form the notion 
that we wish to develop discursively. Let us choose (“arbitrarily”) to this 
end a morpheme: let it be (“‘to focus our thoughts”) the typographical 
configuration before us: BEING. Let us assign to the morpheme the mean- 
ing BEING, which gives us the notion BEING. In and through a Proj- 
ect-Definition we can discursively develop the notion thus formed in 
saying that the notion BEING signifies (or has for its meaning) what is 
common to everything of which one speaks. 

Up to here, everything has been very easy and goes, somehow, with- 
out saying. But, if we want to go further, we have to pay close attention 
(if we do not want to go “the wrong way,” that is, go down, if not a “dead 
end” road, at least one such as will “lead us astray” in the sense that it 
will never lead us back to our starting point). 

Therefore, let us first fix our terminology (in order to have a “fixed 
point” that can serve as a “point of reference” or, more precisely, as a 
“point of departure” and therefore as a “point of return).” To that end, let 
us explicate, in the notion itself, its implicit meaning, [182] which was de- 
veloped by us in its project-definition. To do so, let us modify or, what is 
easier, let us supplement the morpheme BEING so as to have the morpheme 
BEING-OF-WHICH-ONE-SPEAKS and let us say that the notion BEING-OF- 
WHICH-ONE-SPEAKS has the meaning BEING-OF-WHICH-ONE- 
SPEAKS, which signifies all that is common to all that of which one speaks 
(in any manner, even contra-dictory, on condition that one speaks in the 
strict sense of the word, that is, that one makes use of Notions in the broad 
sense or of Morphemes endowed with discursively developable Meanings, 
contra-dictory or not, that are detachable from them.3 
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In using, with a view to its discursive development, the notion (with 
the “implicit” meaning) BEING, one runs the risk of taking a wrong way 
by speaking, not of the Being of which one speaks, but of Being as such. 
Moreover, sometimes the way is perverted from its point of departure, 
when the “implicit” notion BEING is rendered explicit with the notion 
BEING-AS-SUCH. For, in fact and for us, that notion is “indisputably” 
contra-dictory, if “as such” signifies (as is usually the case): “taken in- 
dependently of the fact that one speaks of it.” Indeed, as soon as one 
speaks of something, one cannot “take” it independently of the fact that 
one is speaking of it. If, of course, one can speak of Being taken as such, 
that is, as Being, it is impossible that this Being not be the Being of which 
one speaks. In order to avoid the misunderstandings that have occurred 
in the past, it is therefore better to avoid the notion BEING-AS-SUCH 
and to make use from the outset of our notion BEING-OF-WHICH- 
ONE-SPEAKS. 

However, be it only to simplify the writing, we shall use the mor- 
pheme GIVEN-BEING in place of the morpheme BEING-OF-WHICH-ONE- 
SPEAKS (which is nevertheless the “immediate” morpheme of the notion 
in question). Besides, the use of the notion GIVEN-BEING presents a 
certain advantage within [183] the context of the present Introduction. 
On the one hand, in using this notion, we indicate straightaway that we 
shall be discursively developing a philosophic notion. Indeed, every Phi- 
losophy in the strict sense of the word has everywhere and always been 
pre-occupied with the question of knowing how that of which it speaks 
is “given” (even if it forgot the fact that it was speaking of it or did not 
draw all the consequences from that fact). It is the Non-Philosopher or 
the “Layman” ((/e “Profane”)) (“scientist” or otherwise) who speaks of 
things without being concerned ((se preoccuper)) with the question of 
knowing how they are given to him (and, in any case, how it comes about 
that he is speaking of them). To the extent that he speaks of Being, the 
Layman therefore tends to say that he speaks of Being as such (and to 
commit all the “errors” that “flow” from that). In order to emphasize 
that we are speaking of Being as Philosophers, we shall therefore speak, 
with all the Philosophers, of Given-Being (although Philosophers are 
generally content with the morpheme BEING). But in using the notion 
GIVEN-BEING in place of the notion BEING-OF-WHICH-ONE- 
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SPEAKS, we point out that Philosophy did not “immediately” identify 
the meaning G/VEN- with the meaning -OF-WHICH-ONE-SPEAKS, 
that identification, which we accept from the outset, having been made 
by Philosophy only “gradually” ((progressivement)) over the course of 
its historical evolution, 


Our terminology once fixed, we observe that it is not contra-dictory 
to wish to speak of Given-Being (that is, to develop discursively the no- 
tion GIVEN-BEING or, what is the same thing, its meaning G/VEN- 
BEING), and we shall try to do so. 

Since the Greek morpheme of the notion BEING is on and that of 
the notion DISCOURSE, Locos, we shall call our discourse on Being 
“Ontology,” calling by the same name all strictly philosophic discourse 
of that kind. In decomposing the word (or, if you please, the morpheme) 
“Ontology” into “Onto-/ogy,” we indicate that Onto-logy speaks exclu- 
sively (if not always explicitly, at least implicitly, that is, in fact and 
therefore for us) of the Being of which one speaks, or, in other words, of 
given Being. In saying all [184] that it can say about the Being of which 
it speaks, Onto-logy ought therefore to speak also of the fact that it 
speaks thereof. Therefore, it will have to speak, sooner or later, of the 
discourse that it itself is. In speaking of Being, Ontology therefore speaks 
also (at least implicitly or, if you prefer, “virtually”) of itself. And it is 
precisely to the extent that it does so that it is an Onto-/ogy. As Onto- 
logy (or Philosophy), Onto-logy is therefore a “circular” discourse, in 
the sense that it never goes beyond itself while becoming involved in it- 
self and that, in developing, it never moves away from its point of de- 
parture to the point of no longer being able to return there. Being the 
discursive development of the notion GIVEN-BEING, which signifies 
the common feature of all that of which one speaks, Ontology can end 
only by returning to its point of departure, which is the very origin of 
the notion in question, that is, of the common meaning of all that of 
which one speaks, this common Meaning being the Concept, as we de- 
fined it in our First Introduction. 

The word “Onto-logy” itself indicates, besides, that the “circular” 
discourse of Onto-logy speaks, not of anything whatever, but exclusively 
(and even explicitly) of (given) Being. One can even specify it by saying 
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that it speaks of Being as such, on condition of not forgetting that it is a 
question of the Being-as-such-of-which-one-speaks (or of which the 
Onto-logy in question speaks). In other words, Onto-logy speaks, not of 
that of which one speaks, but of the being of that of which one speaks. 
Which means, in fact and for us, that it speaks exclusively of what is 
common to all that of which one speaks, while in no way speaking of 
that of which one speaks, that is, of that which (irreducibly) distinguishes 
any one discourse from all the others. One can “deduce” therefrom that 
the (given) Being of which Onto-logy speaks is uni-total, that is, one in 
itself and unique of its kind. Indeed, (given) Being is one in itself since 
it is, by definition, what is common to all that of which one speaks. If 
there were different Beings, two cases would have to be distinguished. 
In one case, the different Beings would not be common to all that of 
which one speaks; by definition, neither of them ought, in this case, to 
be called “Being.” In the other case, each of the different Beings would 
be common to all that of which one [185] speaks; in this case, one could 
“abstract” from what distinguishes these Beings and speak only of what 
they have in common; by definition, it is uniquely this common feature 
that could be called “Being.” On any hypothesis, (given) Being is there- 
fore, by definition, one in itself. Likewise, it is on any hypothesis unique 
of its kind or total, since it is, by definition, without any possible excep- 
tion, common to all that of which one speaks. By definition, onto-logical 
discourse speaks therefore of Uni-totality. And it is precisely because 
that discourse speaks of Uni-totality that it is itself one in itself or unique 
of its kind, that is, uni-total. It is this uni-totality of the Onto-logical that 
is discursively developed in and through the uni-total onto-logical dis- 
course and is de-monstrated through the circularity of that discourse. 

After what has been said before, it must be clear that uni-total or 
circular Onto-logy, which speaks of Given-Being and says of it (at least 
implicitly or “virtually”) everything that one can say of it, is not at all 
““dealist.” For, in speaking exclusively of the Being of which it speaks, 
Onto-logy can say nothing of the Being of which it does not speak; in 
particular, it cannot therefore assert, as does Idealism, that this Being is 
not or that it is pure Nothingness. But, for the same reason, neither is 
Ontology “realist.” For neither can it assert, as does Realism, that the 
Being of which it does not speak is. 
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To be sure, it is very tempting to develop a “realist” Onto-logy by 
speaking of Being as the Layman ((/e Profane)) speaks of that of which 
he speaks, that is, while forgetting that he speaks of it. And this tempta- 
tion is so strong that certain Philosophers (authentic ones, moreover) 
have sometimes “forgotten” themselves (as Philosophers) to the point 
of having believed themselves able to “justify” or “demonstrate” dis- 
cursively their “realist Ontology,” in fact non-philosophic or “profane” 
(usually called, in that case, “theology”) by reasoning as follows. 

BEING is a notion. A Notion, whatever it may be, has a Meaning (in 
our case, the meaning BEING) only if that notion “refers” to “something” 
other than itself that “corresponds” to it. If not, it is a question of a “mor- 
pheme” stripped of meaning, that is, [186] of a Symbol and not of a No- 
tion strictly so called (supposed non-contra-dictory). Thus, for example, 
the (pseudo)morpheme ABRACADABRA has, if you please, a (pseudo)mean- 
ing (for those who “know” it): for those who “know” it, ABRACADABRA 
is actually something else than any simple drawing whatever, for exam- 
ple, ~~~~~O~~~~~. But the (pseudo)meaning ABRACADABRA of the 
(pseudo)notion ABRACADABRA “‘tefers” (if the word “refer” has to be 
used here—wrongly, moreover) only to that notion itself. One can say, 
to be sure, that ABRACADABRA is the (pseudo)meaning of the 
(pseudo)morpheme ABRACADABRA; but if one wants to develop discur- 
sively that (pseudo)meaning, all one can say of it is that it is the meaning 
of the (pseudo)morpheme in question. And that is precisely why it is bet- 
ter to say that ABRACADABRA has no Meaning strictly so called (by defi- 
nition discursively developable, that is, otherwise than by the mere 
utterance of the corresponding notion or by the simple recalling of the 
morpheme of the latter) and that it differs from any drawing whatever 
only to the extent that it is a Symbol (= “morpheme” stripped of 
meaning).4 And yet, if BEING is not a Symbol but the morpheme of a No- 
tion strictly so called (supposed non-contra-dictory), the notion BEING 
has to “refer,” in and through its meaning BEING to “something” other 

than itself: it is in this case alone that it will have a Meaning strictly so 
called (by definition discursively developable). This “something other” 
than the notion BEING is precisely Being as such, which “corresponds” 
to the notion BEING, which “refers” to it. It is of this Being-as-such that 
“realist” Onto-logy (generally called “Theology”) is supposed to speak. 
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[187] But we can easily correct this reasoning by saying that the “re- 
alist” (pseudo)Ontology speaks necessarily (= everywhere and always) 
of Being-as-such, so that it has no way to speak of anything other than: 
the Being of which it speaks, that is, the Given-Being of which the au- 
thentically philosophic Onto-logy that we have in mind and that is just 
as “realist” as “idealist” is supposed to speak. 

Without doubt, if one said only the truth, if all that one says were 
true, one could say already (even without defining or developing the “im- 
mediate” or implicit meaning of the notion TRUTH) that everything of 
which one speaks is such as one says it is. One could then say that Onto- 
logy speaks not only of that which is common to all that of which one 
speaks, but further of all that which is common to all that is, that which 
is common to all that is being precisely the Being-as-such that the “realist” 
(pseudo)Ontology has in mind. But, if everything that one says is true 
and if, as a consequence, Onto-logy is true itself, if, in other words, every- 
thing it says of Being is true and everything that is true “with respect” 
((par rapport)) to Being is said by it, there is no reason to give the (true) 
Onto-logy a “realist” interpretation rather than an “idealist’’ interpretation. 
Indeed, why suppose, as Realism does, that Being is “independently” of 
the (onto-logical) discourse that speaks of it, if this discourse says of 
Being everything that one can say of it in saying what is true? One can 
just as well assert, as does Idealism, that Being is nothing other, nor there- 
fore more, than that which one says when one speaks of it. 

Consequently, as soon as Onto-logy is truly true, that is, as soon as 
it says all the truth and says nothing other than the truth (about the Being 
of which it speaks), there is no reason to prefer the “realist” interpretation 
to the “idealist” interpretation or, inversely, to prefer Idealism to Real- 
ism. In fact, in and for true Ontology, those two interpretations amount 
to only one, for there is no way to distinguish them. Idealism therefore 
can be opposed to Realism only in relation to or within an Onto-logy 
that is “erroneous” or at least capable of being so, to the extent that it 
has not (yet) succeeded in de-monstrating its truth. Now, strange to say, 
it is [188] to Realism that it is necessary to give the preference in the 
context of an Onto-logy that is not de-monstrated to be true. 

Indeed, although the (pseudo)Ontology of which one can give only 
an idealist interpretation is by definition “erroneous” (in the broad sense 
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of “not demonstrated to be true”), it is, equally by definition, incapable 
of (discursively) accounting for the very possibility of any Error what- 
soever nor therefore of its own. For, if Being is nothing else nor more 
than what one says it is, it is hard to see how one could say anything 
false or erroneous, nor, consequently, why any discourse whatsoever, 
and in particular onto-logical discourse itself, needs a de-monstration of 
its truth (instead of making do with a simple showing ((monstration)) 
or “contemplation,” or, better, an immediate “evidence”). Yet, experience 
shows that without de-monstration (or, what is the same thing, without 
“refutation” of “erroneous” discourses, or in any case without [[any]] 
pre-supposition of the possibility of Error) no discourse can succeed in 
imposing itself as true everywhere and always, that is, “necessarily.” 

On the other hand, the “realist” (pseudo)Ontology, quite “erroneous” 
as it is in itself, straightaway accounts (discursively) for the possibility 
of an erroneous Ontology. Indeed, if Being is something more or yet other 
than that which one says of it, it is possible to say of it what it is not, that 
is, to be “mistaken” (about Being). In a general way, Realism accounts 
for the possibility of Error. Consequently, it acknowledges (at least im- 
plicitly) the possibility that it may be erroneous itself and therefore that 
every “realist” Ontology may be false. If the “realist” (pseudo)Ontology 
[generally called “Theology’”] is, in fact and for us, by definition erro- 
neous, it is, for us and in fact, an Error that, contrary to the error that is 
the “idealist” (pseudo)Ontology [which one could call “Anthropology” 
on condition of specifying that “‘Anthropos” (= “Subject in general”) is 
here identical with the “Theos” of the “realist” Ontology and is anything 
but the Man in the flesh that we ourselves are], is able itself to de-mon- 
strate itself as an error (or, if you prefer, to “refute” itself as error in trying 
to demonstrate itself as true) [189] and to ¢rans-form itself into truth in 
and through that very de-monstration (or “refutation” of its error. 

Now, if a Philosopher (who, by definition, seeks the 7ruth) has to 
choose between two errors, he will prefer, without any possible doubt, 
the one that is capable of trans-forming itself (by discursively developing 
over the course of time) into truth to the one that, by definition, in 
excluding from itself the very possibility of its error, will be everywhere 
and always identical to itself, that is, erroneous (unless it is “refuted,” 
somehow from without, by the error that is opposed to it and that has, 
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meanwhile, become truth). It is for this same reason that we, as Philoso- 
phers, “justify” the choice of the Philosophy that began with developing 
Ontology by giving it a “realist” interpretation and by presenting it as 
an Onto-logy, rather than as an Onto-/ogy. 


In fact, the realist interpretation of Ontology determines its “content” 
quite as little as does its idealist interpretation. This is why the Onto- 
logy called “idealist” coincides for us with the Onto-logy called “realist,” 
just as these so-called “two” Onto-logies coincide in truth, or in the true 
Ontology. 

We shall see, indeed, that the “content” of Onto-logy is made up ex- 
clusively of the (discursive) development of the “core” of the Project- 
Definition of the notion GIVEN-BEING, this “core” saying that 
Given-Being (of which Onto-logy speaks) is common to everything, that 
is, uni-total. All the rest is only interpretation of Ontology and not Onto- 
logy itself (or its “content”). Indeed, if one interprets the “core” as does 
Realism (while misunderstanding that interpretation) and if one says that 
Being is common to all that is or if one adopts the interpretation capable 
of being misunderstood in the sense of Idealism and if one says that 
Being is common to all that one says (or “thinks’’), the fact nonetheless 
remains that Being is common to all and therefore uni-total. The “con- 
tent” of Onto-logy is precisely the (discursive) development of the mean- 
ing of the notion UNITOTAL-BEING or UNITOTALITY-THAT-IS. As 
for the interpretations of this Onto-logy or of the [190] discourse that 
speaks of Unitotal-Being, they have a meaning and can therefore be true 
or false or, more precisely, correct or incorrect only in and through the 
System of Knowledge that has Onto-logy as its constituent element. 

Now, the (discursive) System of Knowledge is, by definition, itself 
uni-total or “circular.” It therefore has to give an account (discursively) 
of itself taken as Discourse. Within the System, Onto-logy must conse- 
quently speak (explicitly) of the Being-of-which-one-speaks (= Given- 
Being). It seems then that it is the idealist interpretation of Onto-logy 
that is “correct,” since it is the one that fits into the System “correctly” 
(that is, without contra-diction). But we shall see that the System de- 
monstrates that Discourse refers ((se référant)) to something yet other 
than itself. It is therefore the realist interpretation of onto-logical 
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discourse that seems to fit “correctly” into the System of Knowledge, by 
definition “circular” or true. But we have seen that the Onto-logy that 
shows itself ((se demontre)) as true (which it can truly do only by fitting 
without contradiction into the System) is neither “realist” nor “ideal- 
ist”—not to say that it is “realist” and “idealist” at once. Whence we can 
conclude that, as fitted into the System, Onto-logy has no need of being 
interpreted at all. It suffices to define it as discourse on Being as such, 
this Being being itself defined as Being-of-which-one-speaks (= Given- 
Being), that is, as Unitotality-that-is or as what is common to everything 
of which one speaks and that is such as Onto-logy says it is, since Onto- 
logy is by definition true to the very extent that it fits (without contra- 
diction) into the System. 

But, [[Onto-logy]] not yet being in the System, since we only intend 
to introduce it, we have to interpret Onto-logy (which we shall develop) 
and therefore to choose between the two “possible” interpretations, re- 
spectively advocated by Idealism and by Realism. Now, we have seen 
that, to the extent that we want to speak as Philosophers, our choice of 
the realist interpretation is in a way already made. We have also seen 
that the choice is the very one that Philosophy made at its beginning. 
We therefore have only to take as the beginning of [191] our develop- 
ment of Onto-logy (which we carry out with a view to introducing Time 
into Being, in order to identify Time with the Concept) the beginning of 
the historical development of Philosophy, to the extent that the latter is 
devoted to onto-logical discourse. And we shall see that it will suffice 
for us to re-present the historical development of the onto-logical dis- 
course of Philosophy in order to arrive at the final point to which we 
want to attain, which will be shown to be the same point from which we 
departed in our Introduction to the System, that point being the notion 
CONCEPT. 


2. GIVEN-BEING AND TIME 


As I have said already, the historical evolution of Onto-logy was 
carried out in three decisive stages. The initial stage is represented for 
us by Parmenides, that of transition or development by Plato, and that 
of the end by Hegel. 
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Parmenides is the first to speak to us, not of that which is, but of 
Being as such. He can therefore be thought of as the “father” of Onto- 
logy strictly so called or explicit. As a true Philosopher, Parmenides 
speaks of given Being or of the Being of which one speaks. But, in his 
haste to reach the end of onto-logical discourse, he forgot that this dis- 
course was speaking of the Being-of-which-one-speaks. Consequently, 
he was able to make the mistake of believing that the Being-of-which- 
one-speaks and the Discourse-that-speaks-of-it are only One. As a result, 
he identified Being-One with Eternity. 

Reflecting at length on the Onto-logy of Parmenides, Philosophy re- 
alized, in the person of Plato, that the Eternity that Being-One is is, by 
definition, ineffable. In order to be able to give an account of onto-logical 
discourse, Plato thus found himself obliged to assert that Onto-logy 
speaks of Being-Two, which is eternal (or co-eternal with Eternity) with- 
out being Eternity itself. However, he realized that, if one can speak of 
the eternal Being-Two,” one can say of it anything whatsoever. It was 
by anchoring the (onto-logical) discourse that “refers” to the eternal 
[192] Being-Two in the Silence that is supposed to “reveal” the Eternity 
that the ineffable One is, that Plato believed he could arrest the streams 
of Discourse and congeal them forever as discursive Truth, by definition 
one and unique or everywhere and always identical with itself. But he 
did not succeed therein. 

After Plato, onto-logical discourse continued to develop in time or 
to “evolve” or, better, “progress.” Thus, Aristotle “immediately” cor- 
rected Platonic Onto-logy by discovering in Time itself the Eternity to 
which Plato believed he had to “refer” ((rapporter)) onto-logical dis- 
course in order to render it true. This Aristotelian discovery was ex- 
ploited and slowly developed over long centuries, and it was only Kant 
who succeeded in explicitly drawing all the philosophical advantages it 
entailed. He did so by “referring” the true (onto-logical) Discourse, no 
longer to the Parmenidean-Platonic Eternity, which Aristotle discovered 
in Time, but to Time itself. 

But we shall speak here neither of Aristotle nor of Kant and pass 
“directly” from Plato to Hegel. For Kant was not able nor did he wish 


* — Reading \’Etre-deux for |’Etre-un (Being-One). 
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to trans-form Philosophy into Wisdom or Knowledge and therefore 
remained, just like his “predecessor” Aristotle, a Platonic Philosopher, 
thus being, for us, a member of the stage of onto-logical evolution 
marked by Plato’s onto-logy. 

Hegel was the first who relieved philosophic Discourse of the nos- 
talgia for Silence, by de-monstrating in and through Discourse itself its 
own Truth, so that Discourse, ceasing to be philosophic, became (dis- 
cursive) Knowledge or the discursive expression of Wisdom, which Phi- 
losophy had sought from its beginning without yet having dared to attain 
it. Hegel could do so, having seen, shown, and de-monstrated that Onto- 
logy, as discourse on Being, can be ¢rue (by de-monstrating itself to be 
such) only if Being is not Two, as Plato thought, nor One, as Parmenides 
believed, but Three (as the Christians said in discursively developing in 
their “Theology” the timid onto-logical beginnings of Neo-Platonism). 
It is of this Being-Three, or of this Tri-unity that is, that Hegel spoke in 
his onto-logy, which is ours and therefore, for us, Onto-logy simply. It 
is this Hegelian Onto-logy [193] that de-monstrates that Being-7hree is 
neither Eternity nor the Eternal but Time itself or, more precisely, the 
Spatio-temporality that is and that is nothing other than the Concept (the 
Concept developing discursively in Time as uni-total or “circular” Dis- 
course, which involves Onto-logy as a constituent element and de-mon- 
strates the latter’s truth, by itself de-monstrating itself as discursive 
Truth). 


a. Being-One and Eternity (after Parmenides) 

Parmenides was, it seems, the first to speak explicitly (in the 1* part 
of his Poem, which contains his onto-logy), not only of that which is, 
but further of Being as such (which, in fact and for us, is Given-Being, 
to the extent that Parmenides speaks of it), this Being being (for him as 
for us) that which is common to all that is (or, if you prefer, to all that is 
not pure Nothingness). Thus, Being was straightaway presented by Phi- 
losophy as one in itself (as common to all) and unique of its kind (as 
common to all). 

[194] Parmenides established the unity and uniqueness of the Being 
of which he speaks, in fact and for us, by a “realist” or “objective” rea- 
soning. Being is unique (of its kind, that is, as Being) because it is the 
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common [[feature]] of all that is in any way. Indeed, there is nothing 
that is outside the community of a// that is; now, this community is pre- 
cisely Being as such; what is supposed to be outside of Being is nothing 
at all and therefore could not be anything at all (for example: be another 
Being); all that is is therefore one sole being. Now, the sole and unique 
Being is one in itself. Indeed, being common to all or the same in all, it 
is homogeneous in itself or, what is the same thing, “absolutely” or “nec- 
essarily” (if you please: everywhere and always) identical with itself. If 
everything that is has in common the fact of being, it is not the fact of 
being that can distinguish that which is (in any way) from that which is 
(in any other way); now, the being that is common to all that is, is pre- 
cisely the being of Being or, more simply, Being as such, for the being 
of Being is Being, just as the red of Red is Red; it is therefore not Being 
that can distinguish anything (that is) from anything (that is); and, since 
all that is is in Being, Being (which is nothing other than the ensemble 
of what is) can distinguish nothing in itself nor consequently be distin- 
guished from itself; now, as there is nothing that is while being other 
than Being or outside of Being, nothing can distinguish anything in 
Being nor consequently distinguish Being from itself. In brief, (unless 
one contra-dicts oneself) the Being called unique must “necessarily” be 
called one, and the Being called one must “necessarily” be unique. 
Parmenides would not have been a Philosopher (but only or simply 
a “Scientist”) if he had (himself) been totally unaware ((ignoré)) of the 
fact (and the problem) of Discourse (Logos), while (in [195] fact) speak- 
ing of Being. In reality, neither was he unaware of it nor did he disregard 
it. He only “abstracted” from that fact, in order to establish, in an “‘ob- 
jective” or “realist” way, the unity and uniqueness of Being (of which 
he introduced the notion). He himself always had in mind and recalled 
several times to his reader that the latter was dealing (by reading him) 
with a man who thinks and who speaks (about Being). Admittedly, al- 
though he often said “I,” Parmenides was “indifferent” ((a ignoré)) to 
the fact that the discourse that he had present in his mind and the exis- 
tence of which he reported to the reader, was, in fact (and for us), a dis- 
course of “Monsieur Parmenides.” In any case, he does not seem to have 
wanted to resolve, nor even to pose explicitly, the problem implicit in 
that fact. But, if he “forgot” his discourse, he remained mindful of 
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discourse (on Being) and saw the problem that (true) Discourse poses. 
However, he remembered Discourse only in order to submit it to the 
same “objective” and “realist” reasoning that he in fact applied in and 
through his discourse to Being as such. Parmenides spoke of Discourse. 
But he spoke of it (for us) while (himself) “forgetting,” not only that it 
was he that was speaking of it, but even that he was speaking of it. 

Parmenides seems to have reasoned as follows. On the one hand, 
every Discourse speaks of something that is in some way [be it only as 
“object” of Discourse (which is as Discourse)]. On the other hand, Dis- 
course itself is in a certain way. Discourse (noein) and its “object” 
(noéma) therefore have in common the fact of Being. This is to say that 
both of them make a part of Being. Now, since Being is, by definition, 
one in itself and unique of its kind, Discourse and its “object” themselves 
are [[or make (font)]] only one. Discourse is therefore itself one and 
unique, and its “object” (which is one and unique) is no other than Being 
as such. This compete coincidence or absolute identity of (true) Dis- 
course [about Being] and its “object” [which is Being] is precisely the 
(discursive) 7Zruth that Philosophy seeks. 

To be sure, without being a Skeptic, Parmenides was well aware of 
the existence of Error. But, having “ignored” or “forgotten” that his own 
discourse [on Being] (which, for him, was supposed to be true) was (in 
fact and for us) a discourse by “Monsieur [196] Parmenides” (who, for 
us, was capable of being mistaken), he believed he could establish and 
uphold an “objective” or “realist” definition of the (one and unique) dis- 
cursive Truth, which excluded the very possibility of the existence of 
errors [by not permitting one to speak of them without contra-dicting 
oneself], which Parmenides did not refrain, nevertheless, from “refuting” 
discursively. 

Parmenides seems to have reasoned in the following way, in order 
to “justify” his definition of Truth in spite of the fact of the existence of 
errors. (Cf, the 6" Fragment in Diels’ edition.) The true Discourse (which 
Philosophy seeks) is by definition identical with itself; or, if you prefer, 
it is everywhere and always (that is, necessarily) the same. On the other 
hand, the “erroneous Discourse,” if it could, per impossible, be one and 
unique, would be now what it is and now its contrary, since it would at 
once say what it says and the contrary of what it says. It could also be 
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said that the “erroneous Discourse” (or that any erroneous discourse) is 
characterized in the final analysis by the fact that Being and Non-Being 
(Nothingness) are therein at once identified and distinguished. The “er- 
roneous Discourse” is therefore neither one nor unique but irreducibly 
many (in itself and of its kind). This is why one can say that to every er- 
roneous discourse there is necessarily (everywhere and always) opposed 
another erroneous discourse that says the contrary of what [[the former]] 
says (the two “contraries” being, by definition, “irreducible” to one an- 
other). Or one could say, to use the figurative language of Parmenides, 
that when one moves (discursively) into Error, one everywhere and al- 
ways travels each road twice: once in one direction” and then again 
((/’autre fois)) in the opposite direction. This is to say that all erroneous 
discourses mutually cancel one another, pair by pair. Thus, although each 
erroneous discourse seems to say something, taken as a whole ((dans 
leur ensemble)), they say nothing. What remains after this mutual can- 
cellation, what permanently is, are not the (contrary) “contents” of the 
erroneous discourses, but the discourses themselves, which are in any 
case and which all are in one and the same way. Now, to the extent that 
they are, discourses (whatever they may be) are an integral part of the 
one and unique Being, wherein nothing can be distinguished from any- 
thing. There is therefore, “in reality” and “in truth,” [197] only one and 
the same discourse (Logos), which, to the extent that it is, not being pure 
Nothingness, in no way differs from the one, unique Being as such. It is 
this one, unique Discourse, which coincides with one and the same 
Being, that Parmenides calls Zruth. Whereas discursive errors mutually 
cancel one another, the (one, unique) Truth destroys neither the unity 
nor the uniqueness of Being. Being remains, therefore, “absolutely” ho- 
mogeneous in itself, that is, “necessarily” (everywhere and always) iden- 
tical with itself, in spite of the fact that it is (also) Discourse or 
(discursive) Truth).° 

Now, the “absolute” homogeneity or the “necessary” identity of 
(“true”) Being exclude from the latter any distinction, any difference 
whatsoever. In particular, there must be excluded from (“true”) Being 


* “Sens,” here translated “direction,” is used most frequently by Kojéve to designate 
“meaning,” 
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any difference between the past, the present, and the future, that is, any 
duration in Time and therefore Time itself. This is what Parmenides ac- 
tually asserts, insisting thereon time and again: Being was not and will 
not be,[198] because it is entirely in the now (nun), one and indivisible 
(Diels ed., Frg. 8, 5-6). Now, quite obviously, this Parmenidean “now,” 
which is neither preceded by a past nor followed by a future, must (if 
one does not want to introduce the contradictory notion NUNC-STANS) 
be called “Eternity,” Eternity being understood, not as the integration of 
the totality of Time, but as its total absence. In acknowledging that this 
Etemity is in some way, we must say that, for Parmenides, Being-One 
is not “eternal” (since it is nothing other than itse/f) but is Eternity, just 
as it is Discourse (Logos).’ 


b. Being-Two and the Eternal (after Plato) 

We have seen that Parmenides’ onto-logical “reasoning,” taken in it- 
self, is “irrefutable.” If the notion BEING-ONE were possible as Notion, 
its meaning could be discursively developed (without contra-diction) in 
the way it was done in the 1* Part of the Parmenidean Poem. In other 
words, if it were possible to speak of Being-One and if one wished to do 
so without contra-dicting oneself, one “necessarily,” that is, everywhere 
and always, would have to say of it [199] precisely what Parmenides said. 
Once accepted as Discourse, Parmenidean onto-logical discourse there- 
fore shows itself forth ((se dé-montre lui-méme)) as (discursive) Truth. 
In this case, Parmenides would be, not the first Philosopher (who, by def- 
inition, seeks the discursive Truth), but the first Sage (who, also by defi- 
nition, possesses that Truth as Knowledge or System of Knowledge), and 
there would have been no Philosophy at all in the History of Man. The 
Parmenidean Truth (= Wisdom) would persist everywhere and always in 
its identity with itself, in contrast to the many and various errors, which 
would not oppose Truth as Error, for the simple reason that each error 
would be canceled by an “opposite” error “contradicting” it. 

If we do not want, with the Skeptic, to consider the twenty-five cen- 
turies of philosophic history as a history of reciprocal cancellations of 
“contradictory” assertions (which, for that reason, would all be “erro- 
neous” in the Parmenidean sense of the word); if, in other words, we do 
not want to assimilate Philosophy to (discursive) Error, but to see 
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therein, with all Philosophers strictly so called, a search, not at all “hope- 
less,” for Wisdom or the (discursive) Truth (which was finally found for 
us by Hegel), we have to ask ourselves (with Plato) the question of the 
very possibility of Parmenidean onto-logical discourse, taken as Dis- 
course. In other words, we have to ask whether it is possible to speak of 
the Being-One of which Parmenides actually spoke. 

For, if it proves to be impossible to speak of the Parmenidean Being- 
One, Parmenides’ onto-logical discourse “refutes” itself (by de-mon- 
strating itself to be contra-dictory in itself), or indeed [[if it proves to be 
impossible for it] to be demonstrated as (discursive) Truth. If Being- 
One is strictly ineffable (= “concealed”), the Being of which one speaks 
(= Given-Being) and of which Parmenides spoke cannot be such as it 
was said to be in the Parmenidean Poem. Now, we saw (with Par- 
menides) that, on the one hand, Being-One “necessarily” coincides with 
Discourse and that, on the other, it coincides quite as “necessarily” with 
Eternity. If Being-One is ineffable, we then must say: either, if Given- 
Being [200] is Eternity, that this being cannot coincide with Discourse, 
so that true Discourse or discursive Truth are impossible (as the Skeptic 
everywhere and always assumes); or else, if Given-Being can coincide 
with Discourse so that it is the discursive Truth, that this Being cannot 
be Eternity itself (as Philosophy strictly so called has ended up acknowl- 
edging since Plato). 

We “necessarily” have to say so. But, of course, we have to say so 
only if we want to speak. The man who wants (even honestly) to live in 
silence is not worried by the fact that Being-One is ineffable. If Being 
as such precludes or does not involve Discourse, one can completely in- 
volve oneself in Being and thus be to the extent that one is silent. Doubt- 
less, one could not then say what we have just said, since the very notion 
BEING would not be. But, for him who does not want to speak, there 
would be nothing bad in that. Doubtless, he could not say (without con- 
tra-dicting himself) how it comes about that people other than him ac- 
tually speak, but he would have no desire to say so from the moment he 
resigned himself to Silence. Be that as it may, nothing and no one can 
(discursively) “refute” him who says nothing. 

But Philosophers (Parmenides included) speak, by definition. The 
Philosopher is the man who does not resolve on silence, and Silence 
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resolves nothing for him, Philosophy therefore has to speak of every- 
thing, and, in speaking of evervthing, it cannot avoid speaking of Being 
(which is common to all that of which one speaks), Now, if it can be 
shown (discursively) that Parmenidean Being-One is ineffable and if a 
Philosopher (like Parmenides) says of Being that it is One (= Eternity), 
he contra-dicts himself by the mere fact of saying it. [fhe wants to speak 
while not wanting to contra-dict himself, the Philosopher will therefore 
have to say about Being something other than what Parmenides said in 
speaking of Being-One (= Eternity), 

Without doubt, everyday experience shows that men (who are es- 
sentially not silent) contra-dict themselves while speaking without notic- 
ing it and are not in the least disconcerted when they are shown that they 
are doing so (even ifit means saying that their “heart” has its “reasons,” 
albeit in fact discursive reasons, which “Reason” does not know‘, al- 
though [Reason] too is discursive, [201] by definition), But, by defini- 
tion, the Philosopher does not want to contra-dict himself. He wishes to 
speak, but he is determined to do so only if what he says is not contra- 
dictory, at least for him, One could even say that the Philosopher speaks 
only in order not to contra-dict himself. Be that as it may, a contra-dic- 
tory discourse, even if it is “effective,” has no value for a philosopher 
taken as Philosopher. A Philosopher strictly so called therefore cannot 
speak of Being as Parmenides did, if it is (discursively) shown to him 
that he contra-dicts himself in speaking of Being-One. 

To be sure, there have been and still are philosophers who have lost 
hope in Philosophy. In showing (discursively) the contra-dictory char- 
acter of all the discourses that they put forth or comprehend, they cease 
(by definition, “without reason”) to believe in non-contra-dictory Dis- 
course and thus in discursive Truth. Accordingly, these Skeptics can as- 
sert the coincidence of Being with Eternity, which rules out the 
possibility of its coincidence with Discourse. But, if they remain 
Philosophers enough to speak only when they believe they can say the 
truth, they resign themselves to Silence (and are then discursively “ir- 
refutable” in renouncing Philosophy). To the extent that they speak, they 
can do so only out of “interest,” that is, by reason of the “efficacy” of 
their discourse (for example, as regards vanity), and they contradict 
themselves, consequently, if they say that their discourse is philosophic, 
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that is, “disinterested” or expressed solely because it is true (which it 
cannot be if it is contra-dictory), 

A philosopher strictly so called can therefore say he is a Philosopher 
neither when he is si/ent about Being, nor when he contra-dicts himself 
in speaking of the Parmenidean Being-One, nor when he speaks (as 
Skeptic) of the Being that coincides with Eternity and cannot, for that 
reason, coincide with Discourse. As soon as Philosophy shows (discur- 
sively) that Being-One (= Eternity) is “necessarily” ineffable, the 
Philosopher who speaks of Being therefore must “necessarily” say (con- 
tra Parmenides) that this Given-Being does not coincide with Eternity. 


[202] The ineffable character of Parmenidean Being-One seems for 
the first time to have been seen and (discursively) shown by Plato. This 
discursive showing ((monstration)), which is a “refutation” of Par- 
menidean Ontology, that is, a de-monstration of the contra-dictory char- 
acter of the latter, is found in the great Platonic Dialogue to which 
tradition gives the title Parmenides. 

In this Dialogue Plato also tried to rectify Parmenides’ error. But the 
rectification of that error has proved to be difficult. In fact, it has cost 
Philosophy more than two thousand years of nearly continuous efforts. 
For it was only Hegel who was able to complete the process of the grad- 
ual rectification of Parmenides’ error due to his eternity. 

Be that as it may, in order to introduce the Hegelian solution of the 
onto-logical problem, we can do no better than to begin by presenting 
anew the critique of Parmenides made by Plato. But before trying to 
comprehend the meaning and scope of the Platonic critique, we would 
be well advised to seek out for ourselves the weak spot in the armor with 
which Parmenides thought he could protect everywhere and always the 
Eternity that is the Being-One of which he spoke. 

Most fortunately, the weak spot is found in the fragments themselves 
that have come down to us. Indeed, Parmenides says (4, 7-8), on the 
one hand, that one can neither “think” Non-Being (= Nothingness) nor 
express it (= speak of it) in a discourse. But he says (6, 1-2), on the other 
hand, that Being is and that Nothingness (= Non-Being) is not. In other 
words, if the contra-diction that resides, for us, in the very act of speak- 
ing of the in fact ineffable Being-One is, for Parmenides, only implicit, 
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he explicitly contradicts himself when he speaks of the Nothingness that 
he himself’says is ineffable, 

If we wish to “refiite” Parmenides, the whole question is therefore 
of knowing whether he is truly obliged to speak of Non-Being (= Noth- 
ingness), even if he wishes to speak only of what is. In other words, the 
question is of knowing whether the 1“ Part of the Parmenidean Poem 
can be titled “On Being” or has to be given the title “On Being and Noth- 
ingness.” Now, it is precisely [203] to that question that Plato responds 
in his “Parmenides.”’® 

The Parmenides is justly ranked among the most difficult philo- 
sophic writings. But the discursive “observation” (= the discursively- 
defined-Fact) that seems to be at the base of the “reasoning” that one 
finds there can be formulated in an extremely simple way and presented 
as “evident,” or even “indisputable” or “irrefutable.” 

In reflecting on Parmenides’ Poem, Plato must have observed that 
it is strictly impossible to say (explicitly) of anything whatever what it 
is without at the same time and by that very [[act]] saying (be it only in 
an implicit way) what that same thing is not.” 

Indeed, to say (explicitly) of a Color, for example, that it is red, is 
to say implicitly, but necessarily (to the extent that one does not wish to 
express a (pseudo)notion with a contradictory meaning of the type 
SQUARE-CIRCLE), that it is not blue, green, yellow, etc. Likewise, 
when one says (explicitly) that a Flower is red, one necessarily says, al- 
though implicitly, first that it is not blue etc. and then that it is not some- 
thing not colored and finally that it is not something that is not a Flower 
or that is a Non-Flower. 

To be sure, as a general rule we do not have irreducible morphemes 
whose meaning would be NON-RED, NON-COLORED, [204] NON- 
FLOWER, etc. But it is evident that this pertains exclusively to the needs 
of the “practical” (efficacious) use of Discourse. In principle, nothing 
prevents the creation of morphemes of that kind, and it is sometimes 
done. Moreover, the morpheme BLANC" often has the meaning COLOR- 
LESS ((INCOLORE)), and the morpheme COLORLESS (a near relative, 
moreover, of the irreducible morphemes) could easily be replaced by 


* — French blanc can mean either “white” or “blank.” 
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some irreducible morpheme. In general, the Morpheme of a Notion 
being able, by definition, to be anything, one cannot say that notions of 
the type NON-RED (whose meaning has a “negative” character) are not 
Notions strictly so called or “genuine” ((véritables)) because their mor- 
phemes are not irreducible to other morphemes (whose meaning has a 
“positive” character). 

True, it is often said that notions such as NON-RED are not “true” 
Notions because their meaning is “infinite,” “unlimited” or “indetermi- 
nate.” But this manner of speaking is certainly not correct. Indeed, the 
Non-red, for example, to which the notion NON-RED “refers” through 
its meaning, is not any entity or an “indeterminate” entity but, on the 
contrary, an entity well determined by the exclusion of Red, that is, an 
entity that one can perfectly distinguish from all that is not it, to wit, 
from all that is not non-red because it is red. Likewise, the meaning of 
the notion NON-RED-COLOR, for example, is in no way “unlimited.” 
In fact, the meaning is even more limited in its “content” than that of 
the notion COLOR simply, for example, because Color “in general” is 
at once red, blue, white, green, yellow, etc., whereas Non-red-color is 
all of that except for red. Finally, if one wants to say, for example, that 
the meaning of the notion NON-RED-FLOWER (or of the “judgment”: 
That-flower-is-not-red) is “infinite,” it would be necessary to say it as 
well of the meanings of the notions COLORED-FLOWER or FLOWER 
simply and thus of the Meaning of every Notion whatever. For, if the 
set ((ensemble)) of nameable entities (that is, of entities that “corre- 
spond” to the Notions that “refer” to them) and of their determinations 
or qualities expressible in a discourse (which develops the meaning 
[205] of the “corresponding” notion) is “finite,” the determinate set of 
entities to which the meanings of the notions NON-RED or COLOR- 
LESS refer, for example, is quite as little “infinite” as that of the entities 
that “correspond” to the meanings of notions such as RED and COL- 
ORED. On the other hand, if one asserts (supposing this assertion has a 
meaning) that the set of nameable entities is “infinite,” one has no reason 
to suppose that the sub-sets of said entities, for example “red” or “‘col- 
ored,” would not be “infinite” for the same reason as the sub-sets formed 
by the entities of which one says that they are “non-red” or “colorless.” 
One even has good reasons to assert the contrary. For, if none of the 
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sub-sets determined “positively” as sets of entities called “red,” “col- 
ored,” etc. were “infinite,” the set of nameable entities could itself be 
“infinite” only on condition that the set of “positively” determined (“fi- 
nite”) sub-sets be “infinite” or that there be “infinite” sub-sets of which 
the “positive” discursive determination is impossible. But an entity of 
which one could not say (“positively”) what it is would be by definition 
ineffable. Therefore, by definition, we cannot include the sub-sets (“‘fi- 
nite” or “infinite’”) that are “positively” indeterminable in the set of 
which we are thinking, since it is a question of thinking only of the set 
of nameable entities. It would therefore be necessary to assume, sup- 
posing the “infinite” character of the set and the “finite” character of 
every sub-set “positively” determined or defined, that it is the set of 
“positively” determinable or definable sub-sets that is “infinite.” Now, 
this would signify (supposing it signifies anything) that one can never 
and nowhere actually say all that it is possible to say. Discourse taken 
as a whole would therefore never exhaust its subject, as they say. Dis- 
course would never be completed anywhere. It would therefore not co- 
incide with Being (of which it speaks), and it would consequently be 
impossible to say that it 1s true, nor even that it is truly a Discourse, for 
one cannot know whether an uncompleted discourse truly has a Meaning 
(contradictory or not). One can avoid this skeptical consequence only 
by [206] supposing either the “‘finitude” of the set of nameable entities 
or, if one insists on its “infinity,” the “infinite” character of the Meaning 
(and therefore of its discursive development) of at least some “positive” 
Notions such as FLOWER, for example. Whatever meaning there may 
be in this last assertion (supposing it has one), it certainly cannot be said 
that notions of the type NON-RED are not “genuine” Notions solely on 
the ground of the (supposed) fact that their meanings are “infinite.’”!° 

Now, as soon as one admits that “negative” notions of the type NON- 
RED or NON-FLOWER are Notions just as authentic as “positive” notions 
of the type RED or FLOWER, it becomes “undeniable” that it is strictly 
impossible to say (explicitly) of a thing what it is without saying by that 
very [[act]] (at least implicitly) what it is not. For it suffices, for example, 
to say (explicitly) of the thing of which one speaks that it is a Flower in 
order to be able to observe “immediately” that by that very [[act]] one says 
(implicitly) [207] of the same thing that it is not a Non-flower. 
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It is a trivial, that is, “evident” (discursive) observation of this sort 
that is, it seems, at the root of the “reasonings” that are found in Plato’s 
Parmenides (cf. 160, e— 161, a). In any case, starting from such a “Pla- 
tonic” discursive observation, we can carry out the following reasoning. 

To say (explicitly) what something is, is “necessarily” to say by that 
same [[act]] (be it only implicitly) what that thing is not. Thus, for ex- 
ample, to say that a Flower is red is to say (among other things) that it is 
not blue. Now to say (explicitly) what a thing is not is to say (at least im- 
plicitly) what something other than the thing of which one is (explicitly) 
speaking is. In fact, one says that a Flower is not blue, for example, only 
when One knows or supposes that other Flowers are so or, at the very 
least, that there is something that is blue or can be so. Consequently, as 
soon as one says something, that is, as soon as one expresses a Notion 
strictly so called (which, by definition, has a Meaning discursively de- 

velopable without contra-diction), one speaks (explicitly or implicitly), 
not of one single entity, but of [at least] two entities. If, then, the entity of 
which one wanted to speak were absolutely and strictly “unique in the 
world,” one could say nothing of it at all (without contra-dicting oneself). 
This is why the One-All-Alone ((/’Un-tout-seul)) that the Being-One of 
Parmenides is is strictly and absolutely ineffable, for us as for Plato, who 
says in the Parmenides in speaking of the Parmenidean One as follows: 


... to it there belongs no name; of it there is neither definition 
nor knowledge ((science)) nor sensation nor opinion; .. . 
therefore, there is no one who names it or expresses it, who 
opines about it or knows* it; there is no being that has sensa- 
tion of it. (142, a; translated [[into French]] by Dies.) 


Now, we speak of Being (and Parmenides spoke of it too). To the 
extent that we are Philosophers, we have to speak of it, but we can speak 
of it as Philosophers only if [208] we believe we can say that what we 
say of it is true. But Plato says (at least implicitly) 


... if we claim we are speaking truly, we are compelled also 
to claim that we are saying what is.!! ([bid., 161, e.) 


Thus, we must speak of Being. And, to the extent that we wish to speak 
of it in the mode of Truth, we must say, with Plato, that Being [of which 
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we speak, that is, Given-Being] is not One (or Being-One), as Par- 
menides wrongly said, but [at least] Two (or Being-Two). 


The first step of this Platonic “reasoning,” which introduces the no- 
tion BEING-TWO, is not “obvious,” at least at first glance. But in re- 
flecting thereon, one ends up (sooner or later) observing that it is 
“irrefutable.” Let us, then, reflect upon it, for example in the following 
way. 

If, Red being a Color, there were no other colors than red, the no- 
tions RED and COLOR would be “identical” or coincide absolutely as 
to their meanings. RED and COLOR would be two different morphemes 
having one and the same meaning. One could say then, if one wished, 
that one is in the presence of one and the same notion, which can have 
three different morphemes, namely the morphemes RED-COLOR, Or RED 
simply, or COLOR simply. One would, besides, probably content oneself 
with a single morpheme (which could be any) for this one selfsame no- 
tion. 

Likewise, if all Flowers were red, one would need, to be sure, the 
notion RED (supposing that not everything is red), but the notion RED- 
FLOWER would be strictly identical, as to its meaning, with the notion 
FLOWER simply. Under these conditions, the morpheme RED-FLOWER 
would be, not the morpheme of a notion RED-FLOWER distinct 
(through its meaning) from the notion FLOWER, but the morpheme of 
the [209] definition or discursive development of the meaning of that 
latter notion, the morpheme in question in that case taking the form (in 
[[English]], at least) THE-FLOWER-IS-RED Or ALL-FLOWERS-ARE-RED. 

Another example, drawn from the [otherwise contra-dictory] dis- 
course of modern Physics, could perhaps help in carrying “conviction.” 
It is indeed “obvious” that Physics has been able to speak of (electrically) 
“negative” particles only because it could at the same time speak as well 
of particles that were not so, being (electrically) “positive.” To be sure, 
Physics also knew* of (electrically) “neutral” particles. That is why it 
could speak of “charged” particles without otherwise specifying the na- 
ture of their “charge” (called “electric”), But it is obvious that it could 
not have done so if it could not speak at the same time of particles (called 
“neutral”) that were not “charged.” And, once again, Physics was able 
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to put forth the notion POSITIVE-CHARGE, distinct (by its meaning) 
from the notion CHARGE, only because it had at the same time put forth 
the notion NEGATIVE-CHARGE, at once distinct from the notion 
CHARGE and identical with the notion NON-POSITIVE-CHARGE. 
Put otherwise, Physics could not say what the “positively charged” par- 
ticle is without saying at the same time that it is not “negatively charged” 
and that there are other particles that are so.!? 


It is observations of this kind that Plato generalizes and summarizes 
in saying that it is absolutely impossible to speak (explicitly) [without 
contra-dicting oneself] of the Same without at the same [210] time and 
by that very [[act]] speaking (at least implicitly) of the Other. 

If we want to say anything at all of the Same (that is, of that of which 
we are [explicitly] speaking), with the intention of not contra-dicting our- 
selves, we have to say that the Same is all that it is. But the Same is all 
that is not other than it, that is, all that is not its Other (to the extent that 
the Other is other than the Same). The Other is therefore all that is other 
than the Same, that is, all that the Same is not. To say what the Same is, 
therefore, is to say what it is not, and to say so is to say quite as much 
what the Other is as what the Other is not. Consequently, one and the 
same discourse “necessarily” speaks (implicitly or explicitly) of the Same 
as much as of the Other. Therefore, there is Discourse [having a non-con- 
tra-dictory meaning and thus capable of being true] only where there is 
at once a Same and an Other, or, if you prefer, the Same and the Other. 
The One-All-Alone could not engender a Discourse nor make an object 
of a Discourse, the (non-contra-dictory) meaning of every Discourse 
[supposed capable of being true] being “necessarily” (that is, everywhere 
and always) divided into two, since this meaning at the same time 
“refers,” on the one hand, to that which the Same of which the Discourse 
(explicitly) speaks is and therefore to that which it is not and, on the other 
hand, [[to]]* that which the Other of which the Discourse does not (ex- 
plicitly) speak is not and therefore [[to]]"* that which it is. Specifically 
(or in general) no onto-logical discourse could “refer” to the Parmenidean 


* — Reading a ce qu(e) for ce qu(e). 
** Reading a ce qu(e) for ce qu(e). 
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Being-One, which (being, by definition, the One-All-Alone) would be a 
Same without the Other, because a discourse can speak (without contra- 
dicting itself) of the Same only while speaking at the same time and by 
that very [[act]] of the Other. Onto-logical discourse therefore cannot be 
true if there is not an Other in and for that discourse, that is, if the Same 
is, for and in that discourse, the Parmenidean One-All-Alone. 

The Other is what the Same is not. If then the Same is one, that is, if 
it is not multiple, the Other will be multiple. In this case, the Other will 
be “The Others” (as is the case in the 3“ hypothesis of the Parmenides). 
But, if (as is the case in the 2™ hypothesis of the Parmenides), by reason 
of the fact that multiplicity [211] is common to everything that is multiple, 
all the multiples are reunited into one and the same Whole, it is the Same 
that will be multiple, and thus it is the Other that will not be so or that 
will be one. One can also, by reason of the fact that being is common to 
all that is, unite all beings into one and the same Whole. If one speaks of 
this Whole of being, which is the uni-total Being, it will then be necessary 
to say [if one does not want to contra-dict oneself, in order to speak the 
truth] that the Same (of which one speaks [explicitly]) is Being, and one 
will by that very [[act]] say (at least implicitly) that the Other (of which 
one does not speak [explicitly]) is not Being or, what is the same thing, 
that the Other is Non-being or Nothingness. Now, since it is impossible, 
in general, to speak (without contra-diction) of the Same without speak- 
ing of the Other, it is not possible, in particular, to speak (explicitly) of 
Being without speaking (at least implicitly) of Nothingness. 

Thus, Plato responds in the affirmative to the question we posed 
above at the end of our critical analysis of Parmenides’ onto-logy. When 
Parmenides says [in one and the same sentence (6, 1—2)] not only that 
Being is but further that Nothingness is not [after having asserted (4, 7— 
8) that Nothingness is ineffable], it is not a matter of a lapse on his part 
or of an avoidable “inconsequence”: one is truly obliged to speak of 
Non-Being (= Nothingness) or of that which is not, even if one should 
wish to speak “exclusively” of what is or of Being. 

Finally, Plato ends up, in his Parmenides, with the following con- 
clusions. 

The Being-One of Parmenides, which is by definition the One-All- 
Alone, is strictly ineffable. If it is “revealed” or “given” to Man, it can 
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be so only in and through Silence or, if you prefer, as Silence [which 
could be called “mystical,” because in (silently) “revealing” what the 
One is, this Silence is “blind” to all that is not the One, that is, to the 
whole Multiplicity that is in this world and that the World is].!> If one 
wishes to speak (without contra-dicting oneself), one [212] must then 
speak, not of what is One and all alone, but of what is [at least] Two. 
Given-Being, that is, the Being of which one speaks, is not, therefore, 
the Being-One of Parmenides, but [at the least] Being-7wo. Conse- 
quently, onto-logical discourse can be true only if it speaks at the same 
time of the Same and the Other, which are, in and through this discourse, 
the dyad Being—Non-being, or Being—Nothingness. 

One can easily “deduce” from this, always in accord with Plato’s 
Parmenides (166, c), that any discourse whatever (thought, written in 
any form, mimed in silence, or pronounced in live voice, by a man or 
by a phonograph), even if one says in it anything at all (provided that 
what one says therein has a non-contra-dictory meaning), speaks “nec- 
essarily,” in the final analysis (at least implicitly), at once of Nothingness 
and of Being and can therefore always be entitled or at least have the 
sub-title: Discourse on Being and Nothingness. All this, however, in no 
way means that Plato throws the Parmenidean One-All-Alone over- 
board. Rather, to the contrary, he maintains it in its integrity even while 
declaring it strictly ineffable and consequently situating it outside or “‘be- 
yond” the Given-Being of which he speaks in his onto-logy and which 
is for him Being-Two. Plato does so with all the more obstinate ardor 
(and philosophic good conscience) as he is profoundly convinced that 
he has (discursively) shown in his Parmenides (cf. 135, b—c, and 166, 
b) that, without the ineffable One-All-Alone, Discourse itself could not 
be rue. For him, to eliminate completely and finally the One-All-Alone 


will be to destroy the power itself of dialectic (135, c), 
[213] since, in the final analysis, 


if the [ineffable] One is not, nothing [of that of which one speaks] 
is (166, b). 


But it no less remains the case that, according to and since Plato, the 
Philosopher has to speak only of what is “essentially” or irreducibly 
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dyadic. Accordingly, the Given-Being of which Ontology speaks is, 
since Plato and according to him, no longer the Being-One of which Par- 
menides spoke (without having the possibility of doing so), but [at the 
least] Being-Two. 


The “critical” part of the Parmenides, in which Plato shows that the 

One-All-Alone is ineffable and that, as a consequence, the Given-Being 
of which Onto-logy speaks has to be “more than” One, is relatively easy 
to understand and to paraphrase in a way capable of being accepted as 
valid by the modem reader. On the other hand, the “positive” part, where 
Plato tries to “justify,” by revising it, the Parmenidean doctrine of the 
One, is difficult to understand and paraphrase. For, if Plato’s “critique” 
is “correct” or “irrefutable,” his “positive” reasoning is “erroneous” or 
at the very least provisional and insufficient. But, before submitting this 
reasoning to the Hegelian “critique,” we must try to reconstruct it, with- 
out deviating too much from what Plato himself says.'* 
[214] Plato wishes to de-monstrate [but he runs aground] that, if one 
completely eliminates the ineffable One (of which Parmenides was 
wrong to speak) while speaking (which is perfectly possible) of the 
Being that is Two, one can and must say of it anything at all, for all [215] 
(coherent!) discourse about Being “necessarily” trans-forms itself into 
its contrary. In other words, if in speaking of the One one contra-dicts 
oneself by the mere fact that one speaks of it (since one can de-monstrate 
discursively that the One is ineffable), one inevitably contra-dicts every- 
thing one says about Being-Two (although it is in no way contra-dictory 
to speak of it). It is therefore necessary either to renounce all discursive 
Truth and to resign oneself to total Silence or to the eternal “contra-dic- 
tions” of the Skeptic or else to admit that there 1s, “beyond” the Being- 
Two of which one speaks, an ineffable One-All-Alone, which is 
“revealed” to Man only in and through Silence (of which Plato speaks 
explicitly in the 7” Letter) but which allows the Philosopher, thanks to 
that “silent revelation,” to order discourses on Being (and thus on all 
that is) in one, unique Discourse that can and must be called (discursive) 
Truth. 

This [pseudo] de-monstration is presented in the Parmenides under 
an implicit form (which it belongs to the reader of the Dialogue to 
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explicate, in order to comprehend it and so be “convinced”. If one expli- 
cates it by “modernizing” it, one can see that it is “correct” or ““arrefutable” 
up to a certain point, but that, from that point on, it becomes “erroneous,” 
because Plato does not see (or does not want to see) the “consequence” it 
would be necessary to draw from it in fact (and which we shall ourselves 
draw from it, following Hegel, who was the first to do so). 

The “correct” beginning of the Platonic “reasoning” is simple and 
can be re-presented to the modern reader as follows. 

Discursive Truth (which Philosophy seeks) is a true Discourse 
[which any Philosopher is supposed to be able [216] to express some 
day]. Now, this Discourse can be said and can claim ((se dire)) to be 
true only if it is one in itself (= “coherent” or non-contra-dictory) and 
unique of its kind (that is, not contra-dicted by any other “coherent” dis- 
course) or, better, uni-total. Moreover, a Discourse is true only to the 
extent that it “coincides” through its Meaning or its “Idea” with what 
that of which it speaks is (as Essence or “Idea”). In the final analysis, 
Discourse is therefore true only if it “coincides” with the Given-Being 
of which it speaks (explicitly, as onto-logical discourse, or implicitly, as 
phenomeno-logical discourse, which speaks explicitly of that which is). 
But it was [“correctly’”] de-monstrated earlier that Given-Being is Two. 
If Discourse “coincides” with Given-Being (and it necessarily has to do 
so in order to be called true and claim to be true), it is therefore itself 
Two and not One. Since the Two of Being is the being of the Same and 
the Other, Discourse (which “coincides” with Being) is itself, not only 
the Same or its Same, but also the Other or its Other. Discourse is there- 
fore, not only the same discourse that it itself is, but also another dis- 
course, which is a discourse other than the discourse it is itself. Thus, 
every discourse that coincides with Given-Being is necessarily “contra- 
dicted” by another discourse, which is its “contrary” and which says the 
“contrary” of what it itself says. This is why one can and must say any- 
thing whatsoever of Given-Being without ever being able to say that 
what one says is true (since the “contrary” of what one says ought 
equally to be called ((dit)) “true”) or false (for one cannot say that a dis- 
course that “coincides” with the Being of which it speaks or with the 
being of that of which it speaks is “false,” because one could not then 
say what a “true” discourse is). 
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If one observes that, up to the point that has been reached, the de- 
velopment of the Platonic “reasoning” is “correct” [and it is so, in fact, 
even if my exposition of that reasoning has not been able to “convince” 
the reader's], it is “natural” to extend it by [217] saying [as does Hegel] 
that Given-Being, of which Onto-logy speaks, is at least Three and 
maybe even more, since it can be neither One nor Two. But upon reach- 
ing this point in his “reasoning,” instead of progressing towards the Trin- 
ity, Plato stopped at the Dyad and regressed toward the Parmenidean 
Unity. For us, this “reactionary” attitude of Plato is not imposed by the 
“reasoning” already developed by him and falsifies the development he 
was about to carry out. Before continuing in the right direction (with 
Hegel), from the point already attained (with Plato), the Platonic “rea- 
soning” expounded above, we therefore can and perhaps must ask why 
Plato preferred to turn back rather than advance straight forward without 
concerning himself about what he left behind him nor about what 
awaited him at the end of his path. 

One could say, at first glance, that Plato stopped at Being-Two be- 
cause he was fascinated by Dichotomy, which he appears to have been 
the first to discover. In observing that all that is can and must be distrib- 
uted between what is A and what is not A or what is non-A (A being any- 
thing, moreover) and in thus showing that Given-Being itself is at least 
Two, Plato might have believed [wrongly] that Given-Being is only Two 
(Given-Being = Being-Two). “Errors” of this kind are actually frequent 
and “psychologically comprehensible” (though “logically unjustifi- 
able”). But in the case of Plato such an “explanation” can hardly be pro- 
posed. On the one hand, because a thinker of Plato’s rank would have 
to have observed the insufficiency of Dichotomy, which his student Ar- 
istotle observed (and of which the latter perhaps spoke to him in his life- 
time), who saw [perhaps [218] following Heraclitus] that in the world 
we live in and of which we speak there is everywhere and always (that 
is, “necessarily”) something that is “between the two” (“contrary”) 
things that are [which did not hinder him, be it said in passing, from at- 
tributing (in agreement with Plato) an onto-logical bearing to the Jogical 
(though not “dialectical”) Principle of the Excluded Third (probably out 
of an “unreasoned” fear of relapse into magico-mythological “erring 
ways’’)]. On the other hand, because Plato well knew (probably having 
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been the first to discover it) that Discourse is Three, since he saw and 
showed (in and through each of his Dia-logues) that every assertion that 
is “de-monstrated” [as capable of being true] results [as “Synthesis”] 
from the “discursive confrontation” of the Discussion or, better, from 
the “Dialectic” of two “immediate” contrary assertions [which are the 
“Thesis” and the “Anti-thesis”]. Since he supposed that true Discourse 
“coincides with Being (of which Discourse speaks), it would have been 
for him “natural” or “easy” to “deduce” therefrom [as Hegel did later] 
that Given-Being is itself Three or Being-Three. 

We are forced to assume that a very powerful “motive” “obliged” 
Plato to stop at Being-Two and to regress towards the One of Par- 
menides, instead of progressing toward the Hegelian Being-Three [or, 
at the very least toward the “Trinity” of neo-Platonic and Christian The- 
ology]. In my opinion, this “motive” can only be religious. I think Plato 
could not advance up to onto-logical discourse on Being-Three because 
he did not wish to abandon “theological” discourse on the transcendent 
One in relation to Given-Being, although he had seen and shown that 
that One was strictly ineffable. Plato perhaps fore-saw that discourse on 
Being-Three would have [sooner or later] as its consequence completely 
excluding the Parmenidean One from [true or at least non-contra-dic- 
tory] Discourse, and he certainly pre-judged that “consequence” in say- 
ing that it is “false” [because for him it ought not to be true]. Though 
living in the world wherein we live and in speaking of this world, Plato 
did not want to admit that it is true to say that nothing is other than this 
world, that there is nothing other than this world, that nothing is beyond 
the world [219] where he lived and where he spoke or, in other words, 
that there is no Beyond or “God” at all. 

As Religious, Plato had “need” of Transcendence. As Philosopher, 
he “needed” to speak. That is why Plato turned Theologian and actually 
speaks (implicitly, as in the Parmenides, and even, it seems, explicitly, 
as in the lost writing on the Agathon-Theos) of the Parmenidean One, of 
which he [wrongly] believed that he had shown that it is [?] beyond Being 
and of which he [rightly] says, moreover, that it is ineffable. As Theolo- 
gian or “religious Philosopher,” Plato thought he had to speak “at any 
cost” of the One that is transcendent [in relation to all that is and of which 
one speaks] and is [therefore] ineffable, even if the price of this “theo- 
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logical” discourse is Contra-diction [a price that he ought to have refused 
to pay if he had been on/y a Philosopher]. It is this “theological” pre-ju- 
dice [justifiable only by way of a religious “motive”] that, in my view, 
“obliged” Plato to deviate from the right path of his reasoning and, instead 
of pursuing it, to return by a contra-dictory “shortcut” to the Parmenidean 
starting point. And it is perhaps precisely because he was eager to return 
there that Plato “went astray” en route and “misled” Philosophy for cen- 
turies [until Hegel put it back on the right track, which, quite “straight” 
as it was, has proved fit to be able to put Philosophy finally at the point 
from which it set forth with Parmenides, passing through the “fork” or 
“critical point” that Plato reached and at which we find ourselves at this 
moment, after having followed along behind him].!° 

[220] Be that as it may, having reached the point of [correct] “reason- 
ing” that we ourselves have reached in the preceding exposition, Plato 

[“mistakenly”] pursued his reasoning in a manner that can be approxi- 

mately expounded as follows. 

Any discourse whatsoever [in fact: every discourse that is non-con- 
tra-dictory and therefore capable of being true] is “necessarily” Three 
in the sense that it is triadic or triple in itself. True Discourse is therefore 
“necessarily” triple or [221] Three, as well. Moreover, true Discourse 
“coincides” with the Being of which it speaks. Yet, Given-Being is “nec- 
essarily” dyadic in the sense [Plato, wrongly, says] that it is only Two. 
Consequently, in order to be discourse (which is Three) while being true, 
that is, while “coinciding” with that of which it speaks, Discourse must 
speak, not of Being [of which one speaks] (which is Two), but of Three. 
Now, Plato assumes (wrongly) that 3 can only be 1+2 (orl +1+1,2 
being 1 + 1), Consequently, Discourse can be true only if it speaks, not 
only of (Platonic) Given-Being (which is 2) [of which it must speak ex- 
plicitly], but further of the (Parmenidean) One-All-Alone (which is 1) 
[of which it can speak only implicitly, the One being “ineffable”). 

It results from this [erroneous] reasoning of Plato’s that (true) Dis- 
course is inseparable from Silence. Indeed, on the one hand, the One is 
ineffable: one therefore cannot speak of it in the strict sense of the word; 
it can be “revealed” (or be “given”) to Man only in and through a silent 
“mystical vision” (that is, one that is non-discursive or, better, “direct” 
or “immediate,” not to say “instantaneous”) [which is “blind” to all that 
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is not the One]. But, on the other hand, Discourse can be true only if it 
“refers” [as well] to this ineffable One. True Discourse [about Given- 
Being] therefore must “entail” ((impliquer)) Silence [about the One that 
is ineffable or transcendent in regard to Given-Being and the Discourse 
that speaks of it]: it must therefore not only depart from Silence [which 
is actually “necessary,” if Discourse is to begin] but [must] again return 
to Silence; Silence must accompany it throughout. In other words, Dis- 
course about Given-Being can be discursive Truth (or Knowledge) only 
if it wraps itself in some kind of Silence that “reveals” [without any “me- 
diation”] the One-All-Alone that is “transcendent” [in relation to the 
Being of which one speaks, by (discursively) developing in time the in- 
stantaneous “immediate vision,” which can be accomplished anytime 
and anywhere, that is, at any “distance”’].!” 

[222] Entirely “erroneous” as it is, the Platonic reasoning that we have 
set forth nevertheless contains a “kernel of truth,” one that “explains” 
(without “justifying” it) Plato’s “mistake.” What is “irrefutable” therein 
is that Discourse can be true only on the condition that it is Three or tri- 
adic or, better, “Trinitarian.” Indeed, if there were no “third (or ‘middle’) 
term,” every “Thesis” would be opposed necessarily, that is, everywhere 
and always, to an “Anti-thesis,” and there would not be possible any 
one, unique “Synthesis,” which means there would be no discursive 
Truth at all. But Plato was wrong to want to complete the Dyad of Given- 
Being of which he spoke with the Unity of the One-All-Alone of which 
Parmenides (wrongly) spoke, instead of seeking (as Hegel did) in Being 
itself (of which one speaks) for the Trinity necessary for the Truth of the 
triadic or “dialectical” Discourse that “refers” to it. 

I have tried to give a “psychological explanation” of that “error” of 
Plato’s. As for Plato himself, he tried, to the contrary, to “justify it logi- 
cally.” But, of course, this supposed “justification” is, in fact and for us, 
quite as “erroneous” as the thesis it claims to “justify.” 

This “justification” amounts, in the final analysis, to saying (without 
ever being able to de-monstrate it) that Two is One plus One (2 = 1 + 1). 
In other words, Plato [wrongly] postulates that the Dyad, not only im- 
plies, but pre-supposes Unity. For him, there is therefore something in 
common even between the Same and the Other, namely the fact that the 
Other is just as much one as the [223] Same. Given-Being, which is the 
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Same and the Other, is therefore, for Plato, Being-Two (or 2) because it 
is One and One (or 1 + 1). Consequently, he says, if Given-Being is Two, 
it is because there is “before” it a One that is all alone and that is two 
only in and through Given-Being or, more precisely, as that Being. And 
this One, which is “before” and therefore “outside” of Given-Being, is 
nothing other than the (ineffable) One-All-Alone of Parmenides. 

It results from this [erroneous] reasoning of Plato that the Par- 
menidean One (which is the One-All-Alone and not, as Parmenides said, 
Being-One) is beyond Given-Being (which is, for Plato, Being-Two). 
The One (= “God”) is transcendent in relation to Being (and therefore 
to the being that we ourselves are and of which we speak while living in 
the world). As “transcendent,” the One is strictly ineffable and, to the 
extent that it is “given” to Man, it is “revealed” only in and for or, if you 
prefer, as (human) Silence. 

But, if we commit, with Plato, the “inconsistency” of calling this 
supposed Ineffable: “One” (= “Theos” = “Agathon”), that is, of naming 
it by “relating” it to the morpheme ONE (= 1), not as a “Symbol” stripped 
of (discursively developable) Meaning, but as the morpheme of the no- 
tion ONE that has the meaning ONE (= ONE-ALL-ALONE), we can and 
must develop that meaning discursively, as Plato himself did. Now, Plato 
takes over in his own name the discursive development of this meaning 
that Parmenides already carried out. He recognizes that the One cannot 
be distinguished from itself and deduces therefrom, with Parmenides, 
that this One cannot be dissected into past, present, and future. The One 
is, therefore, for Plato as for Parmenides, neither Time nor duration in 
Time nor even “eternal” Duration: it is Eternity itself or, as will be said 
later [making use of a notion that causes the contra-dictory character of 
its meaning to appear in its very expression], the Nunc stans. But, more 
logically even than Parmenides himself, Plato also deduced from the 
meaning of the notion ONE that neither can the One be differentiated as 
Space. The One is therefore no more spatial than temporal, and it is not 
more extended (in Space or as Space) than it [224] endures (in Time or 
as Time) and its (“geometrical”) “image” is thus much more a “Point” 
than a “Sphere.” 

As for us, we cannot do otherwise than admit that this Parmenidean- 
Platonic discursive development of the meaning of the notion ONE is 
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“logically correct.” But, if we do not want to forget, as Plato himself 
seems to have done at times, the Platonic (discursive) showing ((mon- 
stration)) of the ineffable character of the One, we have to say (if we do 
not want to contradict ourselves) that the Meaning of that notion is not 
discursively developable. Put differently, every discursive development 
of the notion ONE will be, for us, contra-dictory. For us, the notion ONE 
is therefore only a Pseudo-notion, that is, a Notion with a contradictory 
Meaning. To the extent that we wish to avoid Contra-diction, the ONE 
will be for us, not a Notion, which has by definition a discursively de- 
velopable meaning (contra-dictory or not), but a Symbol, by definition 
stripped of (discursively developable) Meaning, that is, a Morpheme of 
which the “Meaning” or “Significance” “refers” only to the Morpheme 
itself, which means precisely that that Morpheme does not have a Mean- 
ing strictly so called. This “Morpheme” is therefore only a Pseudo-mor- 
pheme, since, by definition, a Morpheme strictly so called has a Meaning 
or a Significance that “refers” to something yet other than the Morpheme 
itself (even if that Meaning cannot be detached from its Morpheme, in 
which case one has to do with a Sign and not with a Notion or Pseudo- 
notion), and it is this Pseudo-morpheme that we have called “Symbol.” 
But the Symbol is nonetheless a Pseudo-morpheme, even it if is only a 
Pseudo-morpheme, for, like every Morpheme (that is not a “Sign’”), it 
is by definition anything ((quelconque)). Thus, for example, one can say 
with Plato that the One is [also] Agathon and [or] Theos. But, for us, the 
pseudo-morphemes ONE, AGATHON, and THEOS are “equivalent,” not be- 
cause they have the same Meaning, but merely because they have no 
Meaning at all. These are not three Notions having the same Meaning 
(and differing solely by their Morphemes), but three “equivalent” Sym- 
bols that can everywhere and always be “substituted” for one [225] an- 
other (which can be written or pronounced: ONE = AGATHON or ONE = 
THEOS,” etc.) : 

Such a “substitution” of Symbols is “impossible” or “prohibited” 
(by definition) only where it is a question of two “different” Symbols, 


* The French edition here uses the type-font normally reserved for naming Notions 
(e. g., ONE). Kojéve’s words “written or pronounced” suggest a Morpheme (or 
Pseudo-morpheme), and I have adjusted the font (here and in the following two 
paragraphs) accordingly (e. g., ONE). 
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that is, of two Pseudo-morphemes that are (by definition) not “subst. 
tutable” by reason of the “agreed upon” ((convenu)) fact that the Pseudo- 
meaning (which, by definition, “refers” only to a Pseudo-morpheme) of 
one of the two pseudo-morphemes does not “refer” (as well) to the other 
pseudo-morpheme. Now, Plato (following Parmenides) says that the One 
(= Theos) is Eternity (or [[a]] Point). For us ONE and ETERNITY are there- 
fore two Symbols, of which neither has a Meaning strictly so called but 
which are “equivalent,” because the pseudo-meaning of the one is also 
the pseudo-meaning of the other. We can therefore, following Plato, pro- 
nounce: ONE = ETERNITY = THEOS,’ etc. and make use “indifferently” of 
the pseudo-morphemes ONE or ETERNITY Or THEOS, etc. But, in writing 
or pronouncing any one of those pseudo-morphemes, we shall beget, for 
us, not one self-same Notion, nor even one (self-same) Pseudo-notion, 
but merely one (self-same) Symbol, absolutely stripped of every kind 
of discursively developable Meaning (or, if you please, having only a 
Pseudo-meaning). 

But it goes otherwise for Plato himself (who follows Parmenides on 
this point). For him it is a question there of Notions whose Meaning he 
discursively develops. Now, we observe that Plato trans-forms the Sym- 
bol ONE = ETERNITY,” not into a Notion strictly so called, but into a 
Pseudo-notion. For, in developing the supposed “Meaning” of the so- 
called Parmenidean “Notion” ONE, Plato shows us (discursively) that 
this meaning is “necessarily” contra-dictory, which, for us, means pre- 
cisely that, to the extent that the ONE is not a Symbol (stripped of Mean- 
ing strictly so called or possessing only a Pseudo-meaning), it is only a 
Pseudo-notion endowed with a Meaning (strictly so called) that is by 
definition contra-dictory. For, if the ONE has any meaning, it is a Notion, 
that is, already a Discourse, and since the One is furthermore discur- 
sively shown to be ineffable, every discourse on the One is, by [226] 
definition, contra-dictory in itself, at least implicitly. [That is why the 
implicit contra-diction in the pseudo-meaning of the pseudo-notion 
ETERNITY was later made explicit under the form of the pseudo-defi- 
nition of Eternity as what is a Nunc stans.| 


* Reading = for =. 
** Reading = for =. 
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Be that as it may, in treating the ONE, not as a Symbol, but as a No- 
tion (which is, in fact and for us, only a Pseudo-notion), Plato “deduces” 
from it certain “consequences” relative to Given-Being [which are “true” 
to the extent that they can be inserted without contra-diction into the 
Hegelian System of Knowledge but which are not demonstrated by the 
Platonic “logical deduction,” since the latter has for its point of departure 
the pseudo-notion, by definition contra-dictory, that the Parmenidean 
ONE is]. 

If the One is Eternity and if the One is beyond Given-Being, which 
is Being-Two, Eternity is beyond Given-Being, and the latter is not Eter- 
nity [which is “true” in fact and for us]. But to the extent that [as Plato, 
wrongly, says] Two “pre-supposes” One and “participates” in One, 
Given-Being “pre-supposes” Eternity and “participates” in it. And one 
can express it by saying that Given-Being is the Eternal, that Being-Two 
is co-eternal with Eternity. 

In other words, Platonic Being-Two is Identity without Difference 
[and is not, then, a Totality strictly so called, but rather a Unity]. Doubt- 
less, being Two or Non-One, Given-Being is, according to Plato, essen- 
tially multiple. But, since each constituent element of Being-Two can be 
only to the extent that it is one, that is, because it “participates” in the 
One and therefore in Eternity, Platonic Given-Being is a Multiplicity of 
entities everywhere and always or, better, eternally identical with them- 
selves. Thus, Given-Being (= Being-Two) is, for Plato, the ensemble of 

“eternal” Jdeas, which are ordered (in one and the same Whole) as Num- 
bers, which are themselves also “co-eternal” with the Eternity of the 
One. 

It is this (one and unique) ensemble of Number-Ideas that is, for 
Plato, the Concept. Far from being Time [as Hegel will say] or from 
“participating” in Time [as Plato could have said], the Platonic Concept 
is, on the contrary, “eternal,” and it [227] “participates” in Eternity (from 
which it draws its unity or its identity with itself). To the extent that Truth 
or Knowledge are discursive, that is, to the extent that the Concept be- 
comes the one, unique Meaning of Notions ordered in Discourse 
(Logos), by definition non-contra-dictory, the meanings of the notions 
and the Meaning of true Discourse “refer,” according to Plato, not to 
Time [as Kant will say], nor even to what there is of the “eternal” in 
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Time (or “‘co-eternal” with Time) [as Aristotle said, while Plato was still 
living, it seems], but to the Eternal that the Concept or “ideal” and ‘“de- 
numerable” Being-Two is, which is “eternal” only to the extent that it 
“participates” in the Eternity that is the One, thus being “co-eternal” 
with it (just as it is one and unique on account of its “participation” in 
the unity and uniqueness of that One, which is transcendent to Given- 
Being [and thus to Discourse itself]). 

Just as Parmenides did, Plato found and showed Time and temporal 
Duration (as well as spatial Extension) only in the “Phenomena” [which 
are, for us, Empirical-Existence “revealed” in and through Perception 
(Existence or Extended-Duration, which Plato more or less confuses 
with Objective-Reality or Space-time)]. Doubtless, Platonic Discourse 
is supposed to “refer” (through its Meaning) a/so to Phenomena (more 
or less extended and enduring), and discursive Truth or Knowledge has 
for its end “saving” them. But, in fact, Platonic “Knowledge” (that is, 
his Philosophy) “saves” the Phenomena only by “abstracting” from their 
“becoming,” that is, from their temporal duration [as well as from their 
spatial extension (which, however, Plato himself did not dare to do), at 
least in the Zimaeus, in reducing them to “Pythagorean” Numbers]. In 
Plato’s discourse, Phenomena are trans-formed into Notions because 
they are detached, not only from their respective hic et nuncs, but also 
from Duration [as well as Extension] as such. Thus it is that Phenomena 
become in Plato and are, for him, not only Meanings of Notions (situated 
in Extended-Duration by their Morphemes), but also “eternal” Idea- 
Numbers. 

According to Plato, Discourse is truly true, it is discursive Knowl- 
edge, [228] only because the Phenomena “participate” in the Idea-Num- 
bers. In other words, Discourse that through its Meaning “refers” to 
Phenomena can be ¢rue only if it “refers” to Phenomena just to the extent 
that they coincide with the Idea-Numbers, which are eternal (that is, 
everywhere and always identical to themselves). If true Discourse is one 
in itself and unique of its kind, that is, if it is the discursive Truth or 
Knowledge strictly so called, it is solely because each Idea (which is the 
Meaning of a Notion or of a constituent element of Discourse) “partic- 
ipates” in the One through its own unity, Thus, Platonic philosophic Dis- 
course [which is, for us, only a Pseudo-knowledge or an “error”] “saves” 
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the Phenomena only by “reducing” them to the “eternal” Idea-Numbers 
and by “reducing” the latter to the “unity” of the One, that transcendent 
One (= Agathon = Theos = Eternity) being itself “revealed” as such only 
in and through Silence or as (human) Silence. 


We can therefore say, in summarizing our interpretation of Platonic 
philosophic Onto-logy, that this (“erroneous”) Onto-logy allows for the 
“saving” of the Phenomena only by “killing” them, that is, by depriving 
them of any temporal duration [as well as any spatial extension]. For 
Platonic Discourse does not “refer” to Time or Duration in any way. 
Moreover, Plato is unable discursively to account for the fact [which he 
“knows? of,” without perhaps “accounting” for it] that all (human) dis- 
course has everywhere and always (that is, “necessarily”) a temporal 
duration that is proper to it and that onto-logical discourse has had a his- 
tory (be it only that which took place during the time elapsed between 
the discourse of Parmenides and that of Plato himself), nor [[is he able]] 
to “explain” (without contra-dicting himself) how and why a Discourse 
(supposed to be true) can successively develop or extend in Time that 
which “‘mystical contemplation,” which is instantaneous and silent, “re- 
veals”’ or sees, at a single glance, of the “transcendent” or “divine” One. 


[229] 
c. Being-Three (the Tri-nity) and Spatio-temporality (after Hegel) 

From the point of view of Philosophy, the Platonic solution of the 
problem of the Being of which one speaks and of discursive Truth is far 
from being satisfying, precisely because Given-Being is, for Plato, 
Being-Two. 

If Given-Being is Two and only Two, it necessarily “presupposes” 
the One-All-Alone, which is by that fact “transcendent” in relation to 
Given-Being. For the Two [which is not Three or a Non-Two other than 
One] can actually be nothing other than One and One (1 + 1 = 2) and 
therefore is nothing so long as the One is not (as Plato says in the Par- 
menides). Now, Plato has himself (discursively) shown that the One is 
ineffable. To the extent that a Platonic philosopher does not wish to con- 
tra-dict himself (and, by definition, cannot do so as Philosopher, which 
can be expressed also by saying that he must ((doit)) not do so), he is 
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therefore obliged “in the final analysis” to resign himself to Silence and 
thus to renounce Philosophy (which is, by definition, discursive), If the 
Platonist wishes to speak, he can do so “in the final analysis” only by 
speaking of Being-7\vo. He can, to be sure, do so without contra-dicting 
himself from the mere fact that he speaks of it. But the same Plato 
showed (discursively) that, if one speaks of Being-7wo, one is obliged 
as well to say the contrary of what one has said, no matter what one has 
said, moreover. Thus, the Platonic philosopher can speak only by re- 
nouncing speaking the ¢-uth, which he further can do only by renouncing 
Philosophy itself (the latter being, by definition, a seeking for discursive 
Truth). To the extent that he speaks, the Platonist therefore must (as the 
“Academic” emulators of Plato actually did) either speak for the mere 
pleasure of contra-dicting or venture on a silence that is, for us, even 
more “hopeless” than contra-diction, to the extent that it is “hopeless” 
for the Silent one himself, if he is neither “religious” nor even “mystical” 
and there being, in general, no [230] “value” belonging to Silence as 
such. But if, wishing neither to find “satisfaction” in silence nor to “de- 
spair” in skepticism, the Platonist speaks and claims to speak the truth, 
he can do so only in the mode of “dogmatic” Error. For we have seen 
that in doing so he contra-dicts himself by the mere fact that he speaks 
(with the intention of saying the truth), and the history of Philosophy 
shows that Platonic “dogmatic” discourses, by definition “theological” 
(since referring, in the final analysis, to the One = Agathon = Theos), 
are everywhere and always, that is, “necessarily” contra-dictory in them- 
selves, at least to the extent that they are discourses strictly so called, 
that is, discursive developments of notions (in fact, of pseudo-notions) 
endowed with meaning (in fact, with contradictory meaning). 

Briefly, by his Onto-logy of Being-Zwo, completed by a Theology 
of the One-All-Alone, Plato has, in fact, obliged his emulators to choose 
among three possible “existential” attitudes (it being possible, moreover, 
to make combinations among them), which are and actually have been 
either the “mystical” Silence of some Ammonius Saccas (generally un- 
known because of his very silence), or a contra-dictory Theology (for 
example, neo-Platonic or Christian), or finally (“Academic”) Skepti- 
cism. Now, it is clear that none of these three “solutions” of the Platonic 
problem can satisfy Philosophy as such. 
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Not being, in fact, satisfying from the philosophic point of view, the 
Platonic pseudo-solution of the problem of Given-Being and of discur- 
sive Truth (= Knowledge‘) can be only temporary ((provisoire)) in Phi- 
losophy. Without a doubt, this Platonic (triple) “temporary” [[solution]] 
has endured more than two thousand years and could be replaced by the 
“final” one only thanks to the exceptional philosophic genius of Hegel.!® 
[231] But, the final solution to the problem in question having been 
found before us, it is relatively easy for us to know what it is and to see 
how Hegel was able to find it, starting from what he knew of what his 
“predecessors” had said on the question. 


It is perhaps at the time of a “reflection” on the Parmenides (perhaps 
on the occasion of a “reflection” on Parmenides) that Hegel resolved the 
problem that occupies us in the present Introduction, by “discovering” 
that the Being and Nothingness, of which Platonic onto-logy speaks, is 
in fact not Two or Being-Two, as Plato himself said, but Three or Being- 
Three (as the neo-Platonic Theologians timidly said and as Christian 
Theology “dogmatically asserted”). Be that as it may, it is by starting 
from the result of the Platonic “critique” of Parmenides that we shall try 
to re-present the Hegelian “critique” of Plato, which ended with the final 
solution of the problem of discursive Truth (and thus of Philosophy) in 
allowing Given-Being to be defined as being, not the Parmenidean One- 
All-Alone nor the Platonic Being-7wo, but the Being-Three of Onto- 
logy (at first neo-Platonic and Christian and, finally) Hegelian. 


We have been able to summarize the “critique” of Parmenides con- 
tained in Plato’s Parmenides in a single phrase, which could serve as 
the title of that Platonic Dialogue, that title being, according to Plato, 
the “understood” sub-title of every discourse wherein one speaks of 
something with the hope or claim of saying what is true, that is, at least 
without contradicting oneself. The “all-purpose” title in question was, 
as the reader doubtless remembers, the phrase: Being and Nothingness, 
saying (implicitly) that every discourse speaks (“necessarily”) not of the 
One but of Two, so that the Given-Being of which one speaks is Being- 
Two and not the One-All-Alone. 

Now, one perceives at first glance that this phrase [232] involves, 
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not Avo, but three constituent elements: namely, “Being,” “and,” and 


“Nothingness.” 

This triadic or “Trinitarian” structure of the phrase that, after Plato, 
summarizes Onto-logy surely did not escape Plato himself. It is even 
probable that, because he was aware of it, he identified with Three both 
Discourse (Logos) as such as well as the Soul (= Man) that puts forward 
or “comprehends” every discourse (strictly so called) whatever it be. 

Be that as it may, in “reflecting,” with Plato, on the common struc- 
ture of every discourse (which speaks of something with the possibility 
of saying what is true, that is, without contra-dicting itself), we can our- 
selves observe that Plato was right to say that Discourse 1s Three. 

In effect, to speak about something with the intention of saying what 
is true is necessarily to say (everywhere and always) the same thing of 
the Same. Now, we have seen that it is absolutely impossible to speak 
(explicitly) of the Same without (at least implicitly) speaking by that 
very [[act]] of the Other. However, if one wishes to say what is true, one 
cannot say that to speak of the Same is the same thing as to speak of the 
Other. Otherwise, it would be necessary to say of the Other the same 
thing as of the Same, which would be, by definition, contra-dictory. It 
is therefore necessary to be able to distinguish what one says of the Same 
from what one says of the Other. Now, one can actually do so because, 
in speaking of the Same, one speaks of it explicitly, whereas, in speaking 
explicitly of the Same, one speaks only implicitly (though “necessarily,” 
that is, everywhere and always) of the Other. Discourse is therefore nec- 
essarily double: explicit as regards the Same (of which one speaks) and 
implicit as regards the Other (of which one is not explicitly speaking). 
Put otherwise, in every Discourse there are (everywhere and always) 
two discourses, which make only one and are therefore only one. But, 
if Discourse is one in itself, the (explicit) discourse about the Same is 
not “without connection” ((rapport)) to (implicit) discourse about the 
Other. Otherwise, there would be two (independent) discourses, and 
there would be no way of making them only one, by “reducing” them to 
a single Discourse or, more precisely, by integrating them into a single 
Discourse. Under these conditions, one could speak only of discourses 
and not [233] of the (one, unique) Discourse, and the very notion (dis- 
cursive) TRUTH would then lose all meaning. One could just barely say 
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that the two discourses, “irreducible” to one another, which is to say 
“contraries,” cannot be “true” at the same time, but it would be impos- 
sible so say that one is “true” or, still less, which [[of the two]] it is.!9 

If there is a discursive Truth or true discourse, that is, Discourse in 
the strict sense of the term, there then is necessarily (= everywhere and 
always) a connection between discourse about the Same and discourse 
about the Other, even if that connection is no other than that of mutual 
exclusion (it matters little, moreover, whether the discourses are explicit 
or implicit). 

If (potentially true) discourse about the Same is necessarily (= every- 
where and always) also an (at least implicit) discourse on the Other, it 
must then also be (everywhere and always) a discourse (at the very least 
implicit) on the connection between the Same (or discourse about the 
Same) and the Other (or discourse about the Other). Every discourse (ca- 
pable of being true) is therefore everywhere and always ¢riple in itself, 
and, consequently, the one, unique Discourse (Logos) (which is the dis- 
cursive Truth) is necessarily Three. If a discourse about the Same were 
the same as discourse about the other, it could not be true, because it is 
not true to say that a thing (of which one speaks explicitly) is the same 
thing as any other thing whatever (of which one does not speak explic- 
itly). To deny it would be to renounce saying anything trve and resign 
oneself to saying (everywhere and always) just anything at all (or to be 
silent, if one is enough of a Philosopher) in order to renounce all Dis- 
course, even “efficacious” discourse, which could not be true. 

If there is discursive Truth, discourse about the Same must then 
[234] be other than discourse about the Other. Thus, one would be 
tempted to say that there are two different discourses (one being explicit 
and the other implicit), But, if these discourses were “irreducible” to one 
another or mutually “without connection,” that is, “isolated” from one 
another or, in other words, if they were not only two but also two only, 
each could be present ((étre Ia)) without the other. Now, we have seen 
that this is “impossible,” since one cannot speak (explicitly) of the Same 
without speaking (implicitly) of the Other, since one cannot make ex- 
plicit the Meaning of a Notion in a discourse without that discourse im- 
plying an other discourse.” Moreover, if every discourse were only two 
discourses [and not three], it would not be one in itself and therefore 
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could not be ¢rve. There would be nothing in Discourse that could imply 
the two discourses af the same time and thus be true despite that impli- 
cation by rendering the two implied discourses true at the same time and 
by rendering them true through that very implication. So then, either 
none of the two discourses would be true, or one only would be so in it- 
self, or the two would be so each in itself. But, in the first case, there 
would be no Truth at all; in the second, one could never know what the 
Truth is, since it would be impossible to know which of the two dis- 
courses is “true-in-itself”; finally, in the third case, Truth would be con- 
tra-dictory, which is contrary to the very definition of (discursive) Truth. 
If Discourse is to be true, the two discourses that “constitute” it, 
being its “constituent elements,” must therefore be complementary in 
the sense that they cannot be isolated from one another: neither of the 
two can arise without the other, [235] that is, apart from any connection 
with the other. In addition to (explicit) discourse about the Same, which 
necessarily implies discourse about the Other, there is therefore, in Dis- 
course, a connection of those two discourses and consequently an (at 
least implicit) discourse about this Connection. In fact, we have not 
“sone beyond” discourse about the Same nor, still less, Discourse as 
such, when we have found the Other; it is therefore without going be- 
yond this same discourse about the Same (and thus without leaving Dis- 
course) that we can and must find the Connection between the Same and 
the Other. That is to say that Discourse implies a discourse about the 
Connection between the Same and the Other or even that it implies dis- 
course about the Other, that is, to the very extent that it is an explicit 
discourse about the Same. One can say that (implicit) discourse about 
the Connection [of exclusion] between the Same and the Other is present 
((est Ia)) only because there are discourses about the Same and the Other 
that are connected” to one another, the (implicit) discourse about the 
Other being present only because there is (explicit) discourse about the 
Same. Inversely, this discourse about the Same cannot present itself 
without discourse about the Other nor therefore without discourse about 
the Connection between [the (explicit) discourse about] the Same and 
[the (implicit) discourse about] the Other. It is, in other words, one and 
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the same Discourse that is at the same time (explicit) discourse about 
the Same, (implicit) discourse about the Other, and (equally implicit) 
discourse about the Connection between the Other and the Same. Dis- 
course ((Le Discours)) is discourse about the Connection (C) because it 
is discourse about the Same (S) and therefore discourse about the Other 
(O) (C + S — 0), or because it is discourse about the Other and there- 
fore discourse about the Same (C — O < §); it is also discourse about 
the Other because it is discourse about the Same and therefore discourse 
about the Connection (O — S — C) or because it is discourse about the 
Connection and therefore discourse about the Same (O <— C < §); fi- 
nally, it is discourse about the Same because it is discourse about the 
Other and therefore discourse about the Connection (S + O < C) or 
because it is discourse about the Connection and therefore discourse 
about the Other (S — C + O). 

Thus, for example, when one wishes to explicate in and through a dis- 
course [with the intention of saying what is true] the meaning of the notion 
RED-FLOWER (assuming that the meaning is other than the [236] mean- 
ing of the notion FLOWER, one says (explicitly) that there are Flowers 
that are red and (implicitly) that these Flowers are not blue, yellow, etc.; 
one says “‘at the same time” and “by that very [[act]]” (although implicitly) 
that there are Flowers, perhaps blue, yellow, etc., that are certainly not red 
and that there are flowers of different colors of which certain ones are red 
and the others not (without making their colors explicit). 

Generally, as soon as there is one discourse [put forward with the 
intention of saying what is true], there are necessarily, not only two, but 
three discourses, which, by definition make only one, It is only the pres- 
ence of the third discourse, impossible without the second, which makes 
the first discourse a Discourse in the strict and strong sense of the word. 
Inversely, if the first discourse is truly a Discourse, it cannot fail to imply 
a third, because it cannot fail to imply a second. Thus, either there is no 
Discourse at all (in the strict sense of the word), or there are three dis- 
courses in a single one. A discourse is truly Discourse only if it is triple 
in itself, and its three constituent elements are discursive elements only 
to the extent that the three of them constitute one and the same Dis- 
course. Just as well, the “first” discourse (which is straightaway assumed 
to be explicit) can be made fully explicit ((étre . . . explicité)) only to the 
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extent that it is explicated ((s ‘explicite)) as “third” discourse (which was, 
at the outset, implicit), this discourse being able to be explicitly “third” 
only to the extent that one makes explicit the (at first implicit) “second” 
discourse as “second,” the latter “obviously” being able to be explicitly 
“second” only to the extent that one makes explicit its Connection with 
the “first,” the explication of this Connection being nothing other than 
the “third” discourse made explicit ((explicité)). 

One can show this state of things by speaking in different ways. One 
can say, for example (with Hegel), that the “first” (“immediately” ex- 
plicit) discourse [about the Same] is the Thesis, that the “second” dis- 
course [about the Other] (at first implicit, but explicated by means of 
the “first” or “mediated” by it) is the Antithesis, and that the “third” dis- 
course [about the Connection] (at first also implicit, but “mediated” by 
the “second”) is the Synthesis. One can sum up, then, all [237] that has 
just been said by saying that Discourse, strictly so called (that is, capable 
of being true), is necessarily (that is, everywhere and always) dialectical. 
And one can say, yet more simply, that Discourse (Logos) is Three. 

In “dialectical” Discourse, which is Three, Plato therefore finds the 
“Hegelian” Between-the-two, which was already dear to Aristotle and 
which eluded the Platonic “Dichotomy.” But Plato was willing to “dis- 
cover” it only in Discourse as such (and, in particular, in onto-logical 
discourse), but he refused to seek it in Given-Being itself [perhaps for 
fear of finding it there as well (with Heraclitus [?] and before Hegel)].?! 

To be sure, Plato could not deny that it is necessary to distinguish 
[[a]] discourse about the Connection [between the Same and the Other] 
as much from [[b]] (explicit) discourse about the Same [taken in its 
Connection with the Other] as from [[c]] that (implicit) [[discourse 
about the Other]] [taken in* its Connection with the Same], just as it is 
necessary to distinguish [[a]] the (explicit) discourse about the Same 
[without connection to the Other] from [[B]] the (implicit) discourse 
about the Other [without connection to the Same], while not being able 
to separate or isolate any [[one]] of these discourses [[i.e., a or b or c]] 
from the other two [[be or ac or ab]]. But, in admitting the Between- 
the-two into the discourses about the Same and the Other, Plato was 
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unwilling to admit the Between-the-two of the Same and the Other 
themselves. When he passes from the discourses about the Same and 
the Other to the Same and the Other themselves, which are in the final 
analysis (that is, in onto-logical discourse) Being and Non-being (= 
Nothingness), he leaves them “without connection,” that is, in their 
“isolation” or their “irreducible” duality and, in ignoring the Between- 
the-two that unites them, he does not find, in that of which he speaks, 
the triadic or “Trinitarian” structure of Discourse itself. Given-Being 
is, for Plato, the irreducible Dyad or Being-7wo: it is only Two. If 
Given-Being (of which every discourse speaks implicitly [238] and of 
which onto-logical discourse speaks explicitly) is, for Plato, Being-and- 
Nothingness, he “neglects” the And [which “connects” Nothingness to 
Being and Being to Nothingness and which thus re-unites them (in dis- 
tinguishing them)] and thinks he “discovers” Being-7wo there where, 
in fact and for us other Hegelians (as already for pagan and Christian 
Neo-Platonism), there is Being-Three. 


Having arrived at this point in our (Hegelian) “critical” interpretation 
of Platonism, we must wonder whether we have done well to say that 
the Given-Being, of which Onto-logy speaks explicitly, is Being-and- 
Nothingness (Nothingness being Non-being, that is, the Other of the 
Same that is Being). In other words, let us ask ourselves whether we did 
well to introduce, into the very “theme” of the onto-logical discourse 
that we wish to “develop,” the conjunction “And.” 

To be sure, this “And” (kai) is found in Plato himself. But that is 
precisely what must make us suspicious, if we wish to continue to speak 
(with a view to discursive Truth or to Knowledge) while avoiding the 
skeptical (or, better, contra-dicting) or theological (or, better, contra-dic- 
tory) “conclusions” of Platonism. 

On the one hand, the “And” can cause one to believe that Being and 
Nothingness are two entities “independent” of one another, which are 
certainly united by the “And” but which, without it, could each subsist 
without the other. It is perhaps this that “misled” Plato and allowed him 
to restrict the “And” to Discourse alone (which necessarily “relates” 
Being to Nothingness and Nothingness to Being) and to eliminate it 
completely from that of which Discourse speaks and therefore from that 
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which is, while thus reducing Given-Being itself to the dyad 
Being-Nothingness. And yet we have scen that the Being-of-which-one- 
speaks [explicitly] cannot be separated or detached from Nothingness 
[of which one speaks implicitly], so that, in Given-Being, Being is in 
[[an]] “indissoluble” connection with Nothingness and that, conse- 
quently, necessarily, Given-Being is triadic. It is therefore not an And 
somehow exterior to Being and Nothingness that unites those latter in 
one and the same Whole* (which “corresponds” to the Whole of Dis- 
course). Being and Nothingness are themselves, through themselves, 
and in themselves [239] interlinked ((solidaires)) with one another. In 
Given-Being, the Connection between Being and Nothingness is not 
therefore that which “corresponds” to the Connection that the conjunc- 
tion “And” expresses in Discourse. 

On the other hand, the “And” of Being-and-Nothingness can cause 
one to believe that Being and Nothingness are in some way “on the same 
plane,” having themselves something in common, that common some- 
thing being yet another thing than the fact that one speaks (explicitly or 
implicitly) as much of Being as of Nothingness (to the extent that one 
speaks of Being). That is what perhaps “deceived” Plato in allowing him 
to say that Being-and-Nothingness is Two, because it is One-and-One 
(Being and Nothingness being each one in itself). Now, we have seen 
that there is no discursive Truth if Given-Being is only Two. For this 
reason as well, the Connection between Being and Nothingness in 
Given-Being must therefore be other than that which the conjunction 
“And” establishes between the constituent elements of Discourse. 

Now, curiously, Parmenides already rejected the expression “Being- 
and (kai)-Nothingness” in saying that if that expression were, per im- 
possibile, true, true Discourse would no longer be possible. For him, the 
expression “Being-and-Nothingness” integrates or “sums up” the totality 
of Opinions, which, according to him, are all “erroneous” or “false,” be- 
cause they are everywhere and always “in contra-diction” (among them- 
selves),”* so that Opinion itself is necessarily contra-dictory in itself (cf. 
Fragm. 8, 38-41 of Diels’ edition), 


* — Or All (Tout). 
#* Closing “)” added, though it may belong at the end of the sentence. 
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At bottom, Plato is in agreement on this point with Parmenides. In- 

deed, if the “1st Hypothesis” of the Parmenides shows that the One-All- 
Alone is ineffable and if the “2"* Hypothesis” shows that one can speak 
of the One-that-is, which is precisely Being-Two or Being-and-Noth- 
ingness, the “2"! Hypothesis” also shows (as Parmenides showed, hav- 
ing Opinion in mind) that in speaking of Being-and-Nothingness one 
can and must say of it whatever one wishes, that is, anything at all, each 
discourse on the Being-and-Nothingness that is Being-Two necessarily 
generating its “contrary.” If we do not want to submit to this skeptical 
“consequence” of Platonism (which leads straight to Silence or to the 
contra-dictions of Theology), we must then (for the same reasons as 
did Parmenides) reject the onto-logical formula “Being-and-Nothing- 
ness.” 
[240] Now, the same Parmenides, who said that the expression 
“Being-and-Nothingness” integrated “contradicting” and “contra-dic- 
tory” Opinion, also said that the expression “Being-or(i)-Nothingness” 
summed up all discursive Truth (cf. Fragm. 8, 15-16). In other words, 
Parmenides wanted to replace the conjunctive “And,” dear to Opinion 
(and adopted by Plato), with an exclusive “Or” (7). For Parmenides, the 
relation between Being (of which he speaks) and Nothingness (of which 
he wrongly says that one cannot speak, even implicitly, while one speaks 
of Being) is therefore not that of “additive” conjunction but that of pure 
and simple or “total” exclusion. 

It is this exclusive “Or” of Parmenides that was criticized, quite 
rightly, by Plato. The “Or” signifies for Parmenides the “total” exclusion 
of Nothingness from the “sphere” of Being, which becomes, for him, 
because of that, the One-All-Alone, of which he believes he can speak 
(explicitly), without speaking (even implicitly) of the “excluded” Noth- 
ingness. Now, Plato showed this was impossible. He must have noticed 
that in fact Parmenides had spoken of Nothingness (for example, in 
Fragm. 6, 1-2). In any case, he showed that by excluding Nothingness 
(the Other of the Same) from Discourse, one would, by that very [[act]], 
exclude Discourse from Being (from the Same),” the Being that excludes 
Nothingness being the ineffable One-All-Alone. 


* — Or perhaps: from the Being (of the Same): de /’Etre (du Méme). 
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In order to avoid at the same time the “error” of Parmenides and that 
of Plato, we must abandon as much the conjunctive Platonic “And” as 
the exclusive Parmenidean “Or.” We must seek within Given-Being a 
Connection between Being and Nothingness that would be other than 
that which “corresponds” to discursive conjunction or exclusion. 

Any “Connection” whatever obviously subsists only to the extent 
that its two “Terms” subsist, that is, the two constituent elements of the 
Whole that is constituted in and through the connection of those two 
constituent elements themselves. But, if we wish to take into account all 
that we said previously, we must seek for a “Connection” that would be 
such that, without it, its “Terms” themselves would not subsist. It is in 
this case alone that Given-Being, which implies a Connection, could not 
only not be One (every “Connection” having two “Terms”), but could 
also not be Two, [241] necessarily having to be Three (namely, the two 
“Terms” of the “Connection” and the “Connection” itself, without which 
the “Terms” would not be) and only Three. Now, the only “Connection” 
that corresponds to that condition is that of Difference. 

Indeed, it is not enough to say that Difference, like any Connection, 
can subsist only to the extent that [at least] some two entities subsist. It 
is necessary to say further that there could not be two [or several] entities, 
whatever they might be, if there were no difference between them. And 
it would be necessary to add that no (not even one) entity could subsist 
if the entity that subsists were not different from that (or those) which it 
is not (be this only because it is, while the other or others are not), if 
there were no difference between that which it is and that which it is not 
and, consequently, between what is and what is not. 

If one cannot speak (explicitly) of the Same without speaking (im- 
plicitly) of the Other and therefore without speaking of their Connection, 
it is because the Same (of which one speaks explicitly) is same (or is 
self-same) only to the extent that it differs from the Other (of which one 
speaks implicitly in speaking explicitly of the Same), this Other being 
other only because it is different from the Same of which it is the Other. 
And if to speak (explicitly or implicitly) of the Same and of the Other is 
necessarily to speak by that very [[act]] of their Connection, it is because 
that Connection is everywhere and always, in the final analysis, the Dif- 
ference that distinguishes the Same and the Other and thanks to which 
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there is a Same and an Other, without which the Same itself would not 
be. 

Now, the “Dichotomy” dear to Plato shows that all that of which 
one speaks or can speak, that is, all that which is, by being discursively 
given to Man, is necessarily (that is, everywhere and always) presented 
to him as a Same that differs from an Other, as the A that is not the Non- 
A. In other words, a thing of which one speaks can be said to be what it 
is only in being said not to be what it is not. Consequently, where there 
is Difference there are necessarily two “Terms” and, in the final analysis, 
only two “Terms.” Inversely, where there are two “Terms,” there is nec- 
essarily Difference. Where, on the contrary, [242] there is no Difference, 
there are neither two, nor several, nor even one, of which one can speak. 

Thus, one can speak only to the extent that Discourse involves a 
constituent element that “refers” to the Difference between the Same 
and the Other and therefore, in the final analysis, between Being and 
Nothingness. Indeed, in the final analysis, every discourse is reduced to 
the onto-logical discourse that speaks of Given-Being. Now, in the final 
analysis, Difference reduces any Plurality whatever to the difference be- 
tween only two “Terms,” one of these “Terms” being the Same and the 
other being the Other of that Same. Consequently, by introducing Dif- 
ference into onto-logical discourse, one reduces the latter, in the final 
analysis, to discourse about the Difference between the Same and the 
Other, which are, in and for this discourse, Being and Nothingness. Re- 
duced “‘to its simplest expression” (or “summarized” to the full), onto- 
logical discourse therefore says only that Being is different from 
Nothingness or, which is the same thing, that Being is only to the extent 
that it differs from Nothingness, which, by that very [[fact]], is not. And, 
in a general way, one can speak only to the extent that every discourse 
says (implicitly) what, in the final analysis, onto-logical discourse says, 
namely that Being is because Nothingness is not. 

That is precisely why Parmenides could and had to say in one and 
the same sentence in his Poem: “Being is, but Nothingness is not.” This 
one, unique (“coherent” and “total”) sentence “sums up,” according to 
him, all discourses that are true. But Parmenides did not see that this 
Sentence “sums up” Knowledge or discursive Truth only because it dis- 
cursively expresses the Connection of Difference between Being and 
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Nothingness, the “And” being nothing else than that “Difference” itself. 
Put otherwise, Parmenides did not see that there is Discourse and true 
(that is, one and unique) Discourse only because there is a Difference 
between Being and Nothingness within the Given-Being of which one 
speaks “in truth,” so that Given-Being is neither Being-One, as he him- 
self said, nor Being-7wo, as Plato said, but Being-Three, as Hegel has 
said. 

In sum, from the moment that (non-contradictory) Discourse is nec- 
essarily (that is, everywhere and always) Three in [243] itself or triadic 
or, better, “trinitarian,” even while being one and unique or, better, “uni- 
total,” Knowledge, that is, discursive Truth is possible only if Given- 
Being, that is, the Being-of-which-one-speaks is itself “trinitarian” or 
triadic or, better, Three in itself, even while being one and unique or “uni- 
total.” Now, we have seen that Given-Being is Being-Three or Three in 
itself because it is necessarily (that is, everywhere and always) at once 
Being, Nothingness and Difference(-between-Being-and-Nothingness). 
Or, better yet, Given-Being is Being-Three because the Being-of-which- 
one-speaks is triadic Uni-totality or the “dialectical” Tri-unity (= ““Trin- 
ity”) that is (and is said to be) Being-different (from)-Nothingness. 


No one will want, surely, to dispute that Being is different from 
Nothingness, nor that it would be impossible to speak if there were no 
difference between Nothingness and Being. But one could be tempted 
to dispute the triadic or “dialectical” structure of Given-Being by as- 
serting that the notion DIFFERENCE can be “deduced” from the hwo 
notions BEING and NOTHINGNESS, so that it would not be a third 
“primary” or “final” or, better, “irreducible” notion. We must see what 
there is to this. 

Doubtless, if one “gives” oneself the two notions BEING and 
NOTHINGNESS, one can, if one so wishes, “deduce” from them the 
notion DIFFERENCE. Doubtless, if there are Being and Nothingness, 
there is “necessarily” or “therefore” or, better, “consequently” or “by 
that very [[fact]]” their difference. But this alleged “deduction” loses its 
interest when one observes that one can just as well “deduce” the notion 
DIFFERENCE from the sole notion BEING. Indeed, if there is Being, 
there is “necessarily” or “therefore” or, better, “consequently” or “by 
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that very [[fact]]” its Difference (from Nothingness). And one could even 
“deduce,” from the sole fact that Nothingness is not, its Difference from 
Being, which is. Now, all these alleged “deductions” show only that to 
speak (without contra-dicting oneself) of Given-Being or even of any- 
thing whatsoever is already to speak of Being-different-from-Nothing- 
ness and therefore to say three things at the same time, namely, that 
Being is, that Nothingness is not, and that there is a difference between 
what is [244] and what is not. As soon as one says anything about any- 
thing (without contra-dicting oneself), one already says (at least implic- 
itly) that what one speaks of is what it is through being different from 
what it is not. But there is a still better [[reason]]. When one says any- 
thing whatsoever (with the intention of saying what is true or at least of 
not contra-dicting oneself), one already says (at least implicitly): 1° that 
one says what one says, 2™ that one does not say what one does not say, 
and 3" that there is a difference between what one says and what one 
does not say. Put otherwise, when one says something (without contra- 
dicting oneself), one says three things at once. And as soon as one speaks 
of something (with the intention of saying what is true), one says (at 
least implicitly) that what one speaks of is ¢riple in itself. It is therefore 
absolutely futile to want to “deduce” one of the three constituent ele- 
ments of all Discourse and of all that whereof Discourse speaks from 
the two other constituent elements or to “deduce” two of those con- 
stituent elements from the third. 

If one wants at all costs to speak here of “deduction,” it would per- 
haps be less offensive to say that the notions BEING and NOTHING- 
NESS can be “deduced” from the notion DIFFERENCE than that the 
latter notion is “deduced” from the two others, or that from NOTHING- 
NESS it is possible to “deduce” BEING and DIFFERENCE (from 
NOTHINGNESS) or that it is possible to reason ((conclure)) [as is 
sometimes attempted, moreover in vain] from BEING (which would not 
yet be “given” as already different from NOTHINGNESS) to NOTH- 
INGNESS and to the DIFFERENCE (between NOTHINGNESS and 
BEING).” 

[245] But, instead of attempting illusory “deductions,” let us draw the 
“consequences” from the totality of what precedes by saying that Three 
(3) is the “first” Number of which one can speak, since the One (1) and 
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the Two (2) appear in Discourse only as constituent elements of the Triad 
or of the “dialectical Trinity.” Let us also say that in a certain sense Three 
is also the “final” Number of which one can speak “in truth” or at the 
very least of which one cannot not speak (at least implicitly) as soon as 
one speaks (without contradicting oneself), since in the final analysis 
everything that can be said (truly or at least without contra-diction) can 
be “summed up” in and through one and the same “dialectical” or “trini- 
tarian” notion: BEING-DIFFERENT(FROM)-NOTHINGNESS, every- 
thing that one says truly (and therefore without contra-diction) being 
only the discursive development that makes explicit the implicit meaning 
of that “dialectical,” uni-total, or, better yet, “tri-unitary” notion. Let us 
further say the same thing in other words by saying that, since one can 
speak (explicitly or implicitly) about Given-Being, which is Being-Three 
in being “necessarily” (that is, everywhere and always) Being-Different- 
from-Nothingness, Discourse can be true by reason of its “adequation” 
to the Being of which it speaks only to the extent that it is itself “dialec- 
tical” or “trinitarian,” that is, such that it re-unites in one and [246] the 
same “Synthesis” the “Thesis” and the “Antithesis,” which differs from 
the “Thesis” to the point of being “contrary” to it. 

To sum up, Discourse can be said to be true only if it is and claims 
((se dit)) to be “dialectical” or “trinitarian,” by saying that the Being of 
which it speaks (by saying that it is what it is in being different from 
what it is nof) is itself “trinitarian” or “dialectical” as well, through being 
Given-Being or Being-of-which-one-speaks, which is Being (which is) 
only to the extent that there is a Difference between it and Nothingness 
(which is not). 


That said, we must try to see what one can still say (without contra- 
dicting oneself) about the Given-Being of which one has already said 
that it is what it is (namely: Being) only “be-cause” (a cause)) or “by 
reason” of the fact that it differs from what it is not and therefore from 
what is not (that which is not being capable of being called “Nothing- 
ness” to the extent that one speaks of it [implicitly] in speaking [explic- 
itly] of what one calls “Being”). 

Now, in attempting to see it after ((aprés)) Hegel, the simplest thing 
is, for us, to try to see what “dialectical” Given-Being is according to 
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((d’aprés)) him. In order to see this, we can read or re-read, while trying 
hard to “comprehend” (in light of what precedes and with a view to what 
has to follow) the beginning of the Wissenschaft der Logik [[Science of 
Logic]], where Hegel responds precisely to the question that we have 
just asked ourselves. 

In question are paragraphs A, B, and C,1 of Chapter I, Section I, 
Book I of the Logic of 1812, which can be translated as follows: 


A. [Being] 

Being [Sein], pure Being,—without any other Determination (Bes- 
timmung). In its indeterminate immediacy, Being is equal only to itself, 
and it is not unequal in relation to What-is-other (Anders); [it] has no 
Difference (Verschiedenheit), [neither] within itself nor in reference to 
the outside. By [the introduction of] any determination or content (In- 
halt) that would be distinguished (unterschieden) within Being or thanks 
to which* Being would be posited (gesezt) as distinguished from an 
Other, Being would not be held fast in [247] its purity. Being is pure In- 
determination and the Empty (Leere).—There is nothing (nichts) in it 
to grasp intuitively (anzuschauen), if one can speak here of Intuitive- 
grasping (Anschauen); or Being is only this pure [and] empty Intuitive- 
grasping itself. Just as little is there, in Being, anything (etwas) [that one 
is able] to think about; or, just the same [as if it is only empty Intuitive- 
grasping], Being is only that Act of thinking (Denken) [itself, which is] 
empty. Being, [that is,] the indeterminate immediate, is in fact Nothing- 
ness (Nichts), and [it is] no more nor less than Nothingness. 


B. Nothingness 

Nothingness, pure Nothingness; it is simple Equality (Gleichheit) 
with itself, perfect Emptiness (Leerheit), absence-of-determination and 
of-content; non-distinction (Ununterschiedenheit) in itself—To the ex- 
tent that one can mention here Intuitive-grasping or [the] Act-of-think- 
ing, it is accepted (es gilt) as a Distinction (Unterschied) whether 


*  Kojeéve here suggests a question as to whether the antecedent of “which” is “deter- 


mination” or “content”: “auquel [a laquelle (?)]”; he appears to indicate a preference 
for “content.” 
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some-thing (etwas) or nothing (nichts) is intuitively-grasped or thought. 
To intuitively-grasp nothing or to think [nothing] therefore has a Sig- 
nificance (Bedeutung); the two [namely: the some-thing and the noth- 
ing] are distinguished; thus, Nothingness is (exists) in our 
Intuitive-grasping or [in our] Act-of-thinking; or, rather, Nothingness 
is empty Intuitive-grasping and [the empty] Act-of-thinking themselves; 
and [Nothingness is] the same empty Intuitive-grasping or [the same 
empty] Act-of-thinking as pure Being [is]—Thus, Nothingness is the 
same determination or, rather, [the same] absence-of-determination 
(Bestimmungslosigkeit) [as Being] and therefore, generally (tber- 
haupt), the-same-thing (dasselbe) as pure Being [literally: the-same- 
thing as what pure Being is]. 


C. Becoming 
1. Unity (Einheit) of Being and Nothingness 

Pure Being and pure Nothingness are therefore the-same-thing. 
What the [discursive] Zruth [that is, Being “revealed” by Discourse] is, 
is neither Being nor Nothingness, but [the fact] that Being [248] does 
not transpose-itself (iibergeht) but is [already] transposed into Nothing- 
ness; so too for Nothingness into Being. But equally the Zruth is not the 
Non-distinction of Being and Nothingness, but [the fact] that they are 
not the-same-thing, that they are absolutely distinguished; but [the Truth 
is] equally [the fact that they are] wn-separated (ungetrennt) and in-sep- 
arable (untrennbar), and [the fact that] in-an-immediate-way (unmittle- 
bar) [one could also translate: “immediately”] each of the two 
disappears (verschwindet) into its contrary (Gegenteil). Their Truth is 
therefore this [discursive or dialectical] Movement of the immediate dis- 
appearance of the one into the other [to return to the terminology of 
Plato, we could write: “of the Same into the Other”); [it 1s] Becoming 
(Werden), [that is,] a Movement wherein the two are distinguished [one 
from the other], but [wherein they are distinguished] by a Distinction 
(Unterschied) that is dissolved (aufgelést) in just as immediate a way 
[one could also translate: “just as immediately”].” 


It is easy to see, even without “interpreting” this page of Hegel (writ- 
ten in a way with an eye to Parmenides’ Poem read through Plato’s 
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Parmenides), that it contains the essentials of everything we have said 
up to now. Now, if (in light of everything that has gone before) we suc- 
ceed in “understanding” this page completely, we shall have “deduced” 
from it everything that we have yet to say. 

In other words, all that has been and will be “our” discourse in the 
book that I have written and you are reading (and that is in the course of 
“being introduced” to you in and through the present 2”4 Introduction to 
my Exposition of the System of (Hegelian) Knowledge) is, in the final 
analysis, nothing other nor more than an [249] interpretation of the first 
three paragraphs of the Logic of 1812, which have just been quoted [or, 
if you please, of the 1 Paragraph alone]. 

[[This is]] because the System of Knowledge that is set out in my 
book is nothing else than a complete (that is, “circular”) discursive de- 
velopment of the meanings (which are, moreover, “identical’’) of the no- 
tions GIVEN-BEING and DISCURSIVE-TRUTH, which were 
“defined” (in a Project-Definition that is the Summary-Definition as 
well) by Hegel on the page that I have translated and quoted. 

Of course, it is not a question of giving, in the present Introduction, 
a complete interpretation of the quoted Hegelian passage (for the Jntro- 
duction would then coincide with the Exposition itself). It is a question, 
in order to introduce the System of Knowledge (or its Exposition), of in- 
terpreting this passage merely so as to show that it introduces the notion 
TIME into the notion GIVEN-BEING, the Meaning of which we have 
already defined. 

We can re-present this Hegelian introduction of Time into the Being 
of which one speaks by “interpreting” as follows the “reasoning” [which 
is in fact very simple or, better, “banal,” that is, “evident” or “indis- 
putable”’] that we found in the passage quoted from Hegel. 


If (after having observed that Being is different from Nothingness 
only to the extent that there is a difference between Nothingness and 
Being, this Difference being something other than Being or Nothingness 
themselves) we eliminate per impossibile (because we would then have 
had to be silent) the Difference between Being and Nothingness, we ob- 
Serve [assuming that “per impossibile” we can “observe” something 
without being able to speak of it] that Being is not [is no longer] different 
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from Nothingness. We then could say [still “per impossibile,” since the 
absence of the Difference between Being and Nothingness, which re- 
duces Being to a One-All-Alone, renders all Discourse impossible] that 
Being and Nothingness are identical. So, in reintroducing the Difference 
[and in thus reacquiring the faculty of speaking without contra-dicting 
ourselves and even of speaking in the mode of Truth], we can and must 
say that this Difference, which is implied, for [250] us, in Being-differ- 
ent-from-Nothingness is, in fact, a Difference of identicals or Difference- 
of-the-Identical. 

Now, if the discursive observation of the fact that in the absence of 
Difference [that is, of all difference and therefore, in particular, of the 
difference between Being and Nothingness] Being is not and cannot be 
different from Nothingness seems like an indisputable “banality,” the 
expression Difference-of-the-Identical, which is, however, only a simple 
“summing up” of that observation, has “on first view” the look either of 
a “paradox,” or of an “absurdity,” or of a “profound” or “mysterious” 
or, better, “mystical” truth. 

Most fortunately for Philosophy [that is, for Discourse expressed 
with the sole intention of saying what is true], this “first view” is re- 
vealed “upon reflection” to be false. Indeed, with a little reflection one 
comes to see that the notion DIFFERENCE-OF-THE-IDENTICAL 
“refers” to something very “banal” and “superficial,” which no one 
would seriously think of disputing. For that notion can, without any dis- 
advantage, be replaced with the notion SPATIALITY, the two notions 
having in fact one and the same meaning. To realize this, let us take, as 
an example of Spatiality, (Euclidean) “geometrical” Space, conceived 
of as “punctual.” We shall then “immediately” see that “punctual” Space 
is a set ((ensemble)) of (“geometrical”) “Points” that are, on the one 
hand, quite strictly identical among themselves (as “Points”) and, on the 
other hand, all absolutely different from one another (as constituent el- 
ements of Space). Taken in itself, a “Point” A of Space differs in nothing 
from another “Point” B, also taken in itself (in the same Space): one can 
interchange (in that Space) the two “Points” without changing anything 
in any respect. Nevertheless, it is absolutely impossible to confuse the 
“Point” A, as situated in Space, with the “Point” B, as situated “else- 
where” in the same Space. Now, one cannot say that it is Space that 
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distinguishes those two “Points.” For it is precisely those “Points,” taken 
as different, that constitute Space, that (“punctual’’) Space being nothing 
other than the set of its different “Points,” otherwise [251] identical. If 
one eliminates [abstracts from] the difference between the identical 
Points that in their totality ((ensemble)) constitute “punctual” Space, one 
reduces this Space to a lone “Point,” which is by definition without any 
extension, that is, precisely not spatial. Inversely, if one takes a lone 
“Point” and makes it [“indefinitely”] ever different from itself, one ex- 
tends it in (“punctual”) Space [called “infinite” in the sense of “indefi- 
nite” or “not finite”]. 

Generally, so long as one is dealing only with entities that are dif- 
ferent among themselves when taken in themselves and that therefore 
are not identical with one another, one feels no need to situate those en- 
tities in any Space whatever [just as one feels no need to situate in some 
Space (or to extend spatially or, better, as Space) an entity that is “one 
in itself’ and “unique of its kind”].24 Conversely, as soon as one admits 
that entities are different in spite of (or for the very reason of) their iden- 
tity, one is obliged to situate them in some Space. If one takes points, 
straight lines, planes, or any curves and surfaces—provided these entities 
are identical among themselves and nonetheless always different without 
possible confusion, one will necessarily obtain a Space (“punctual” or 
otherwise), while adding nothing to those entities [this nothing that one 
does not add being, moreover, an indispensable (third) constituent ele- 
ment, which must be added, in order for there to be Space (and only 
Space), to the basic (non-spatial) unity (= entity) and to the difference 
of that “one, unique” entity from itself]. 

Briefly, Space, whatever it be, or Spatiality in general is “quite ev- 
idently” nothing other than the differentiation or diversity of any entities 
identical among themselves. Therefore, Spatiality is indeed, as we have 
said, Difference-of-the-Identical. 

[252] Moreover, it is easy to see that the so-called “example” of 
“punctual” Space that we used is something more and other than an Ex- 
ample strictly speaking. Indeed, if we start out, in our reasoning in the 
“geometrical” style, from the sole notion POINT, we can discursively 
develop or “define” the meaning of that notion only by saying that the 
Point is identical with everything of which we speak (explicitly) in 
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saying POINT and that it is different from everything of which we do not 
speak (explicitly) when speaking about it. To be sure, Geometers desir- 
ing to speak of Space give several “definitions” of Point, such as: “A 
Point [is whatever] has no extension’; “A Point [is whatever] has no 
parts’; “A Point [is whatever] is common to two straight lines,” etc. But 
these “definitions” are possible only because the “discursive” Geometer 
has the use of still other notions than the notion POINT (namely, the no- 
tions EXTENSION, PART, TWO, STRAIGHT LINE, etc.). If, on the 
other hand, the notion POINT were the “first” (or the on/y) notion at the 
disposal of the discourse one wants to carry out (while developing the 
meaning of that notion), one could say in that discourse only what one 
can say of the sole notion GIVEN-BEING. The discourse that would 
speak only of the Point would therefore be, not a “geometrical,” but an 
onto-logical discourse. Now, we have seen that onto-logical discourse 
says that Given-Being or the Being-of-which-one-speaks (which one can 
call “Point,” if one wishes) is Being-different-from-Nothingness, which 
implies difference, the latter being Difference-of-the-Identical or, what 
is the same thing, Spatiality. 

If the Geometer who wants to speak wishes to say of the Point some- 
thing different from what the Onto-logist says of Given-Being, namely 
that it is a “spatial entity,” he must begin by “situating it in space,” as 
he says. But, in order to obtain or “construct” that Space, the Geometer 
has to begin by having several Points [indefinite or “infinite” as to their 
number]. And yet there is only one at the start. Therefore, he can have 
several of them only by “multiplying” that unique Point, which he can 
do only by rendering that sole, unique point, by definition identical with 
itself, different from itself [from itself, because there is nothing other 
than that Point]. It is only after he has [253] thus trans-formed the one, 
unique “Point” [= Given-Being] into (“punctual”) Space that the Geome- 
ter will be able to speak of the “Point” as a “geometrical” Point. 

Now, if at the beginning of “geometrical” discourse the meaning of 
the notion POINT is strictly the same as that of the “first” onto-logical 
notion GIVEN-BEING, one sees that the Philosopher can speak of 
Given-Being as a Being, by definition identical with itself, only by ren- 
dering it different from itself [from itself, because there is nothing other 
than this Being, the Other of Being being Nothingness or nothing at all], 
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which trans-forms Being into Spatiality [just as by rendering the “Point” 
different from itself one trans-forms it into “punctual Space” (the “Point” 
being “defined” as Point only in and through that Space)]. In other 
words, one can speak of Given-Being (and therefore speak in general 
and without contra-dicting oneself) only in speaking of Being (of which 
one speaks) as Spatiality-that-is. 

One could fault our “reasoning” (supposing it to be “irrefutable’) 
for its “artificial” character. But that reproach would be “unjust” (if not 
“unjustified”), because every Reasoning is by definition “artificial,” 
since it “constructs” or “re-constructs” what is in other respects “given” 
(after having “analyzed” it and therefore “decomposed” it). What is “ar- 
tificial” in our “reasoning” is the isolation or separation of the three con- 
stituent elements of the in fact “irreducible” onto-logical triad of 
Given-Being, or of the Being-of-which-one-speaks, which is Being-dif- 
ferent-from-Nothingness. Indeed, in Given-Being (and therefore in the 
true discourse that speaks of it) the three constituent elements are bound 
to one another. Their separation is therefore “artificial.” But the “arti- 
fice” in this discursive [moreover, temporary] separation is indispensable 
if one wants to see and to show (discursively) the effect upon Being of 
its Difference from Nothingness (to which Being is “in other respects” 
identical). Indeed, it is only thanks to this discursive “artifice” in our 
“reasoning” that we have been able to observe that Given-Being is Spa- 
tiality-that-is. 

One might want to ask, concerning this “reasoning,” why in Given- 
Being (which is Being-different-from-Nothingness) [254] it is Being that 
is spatial and not Nothingness. But one can see “upon reflection” that 
this question would have no meaning. 

Indeed, we have called “Being” [what is common to everything] that 
of which we speak explicitly. We have observed that we can speak ex- 
plicitly of it while speaking only implicitly of what we have called “Noth- 
ingness,.” We can observe besides that it is impossible to speak of 
Nothingness without speaking explicitly of Being [every “definition” of 
Nothingness being, by definition, “negative” in the sense that it pre-sup- 
poses a “positive” or explicit discourse about Being], and we can “con- 
clude” therefrom that one can speak of Nothingness only implicitly (while 
Speaking explicitly of Being). Consequently, when we speak 
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explicitly of Given-Being, we speak of Being-different-from-Nothingness 
and not of Nothingness-different-from-Being. Therefore, if we observe, 
when speaking explicitly, that the Difference that Given-Being implies is 
the Difference-of-the-Identical that is Spatiality, it is indeed of Being and 
not of Nothingness that we must say (explicitly) that it is spatial. And it 
is that which permits us to say that the Spatiality of which we are speak- 
ing is the Spatiality-that-is. To be sure, since Being and Nothingness, 
taken in isolation from one another and therefore apart from the Differ- 
ence (that is theirs) are identical, we can, without contradicting ourselves, 
say “Nothingness” in place of “Being” (on the condition of saying 
“Being” in place of “Nothingness”), We shall then have to say (explicitly) 
that it is Nothingness that is spatial or that it is the Spatiality-that-is-not. 
But it is easy to see that in so doing we would have only “changed the 
terminology,” as they say, without modifying in any respect the meaning 
of what we are saying: we simply would have replaced (as is always licit) 
the morpheme BEING with the morpheme NOTHINGNESS by assigning to 
the latter the meaning BEING (as it has been “defined” in and through 
the onto-logical discourse that we developed above). 

We can therefore continue to say, in complete safety, that it is the 
Being-of-which-one-speaks that is spatial and that the Spatiality of which 
we speak (explicitly) is the Spatiality-that-is. That said, we can pursue our 
“artificial reasoning” to the point where it will bring us to see (by showing 
it [255] discursively) that Given-Being is also Temporality-that-is. 

To go further, we have to recall that we have hitherto neglected to 
observe (discursively) that where there 1s Difference-of-the-Identical 
there is “quite obviously,” that is, “by that very [[fact]]” or “necessarily” 
Identity-of-the-Different. 

In what concerns Being and Nothingness in particular (or, more pre- 
cisely, in general), we have seen that they are not only different from 
one another but identical with one another as well. They are therefore 
quite as much different in spite of their identity as identical despite their 
difference. In other words, the “irreducible” onto-logical Triad that 
Given-Being is is quite as much Difference-of-the-Identical as Identity- 
of-the-Different. 

Let one not say [in order to evade certain “undesirable,” though “re- 
mote,” “consequences” of this result of our “reasoning”] that, since 
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Being is identical to Nothingness only to the extent that it is not different 
from it, that is, to the extent that one eliminates [= makes abstraction 
trom] the Difference (between Being and Nothingness), there is no Dif- 
ference where there is Identity, so that while speaking of Given-Being 
one cannot speak of Identity-of-differents nor, consequently, of the Iden- 
tity-of-the-Different. We have seen, indeed, that, if it is possible “tem- 
porarily” and thanks to a discursive “artifice” (“by abstraction,” as they 
say) to isolate or eliminate one or two of the three constituent elements 
of the Triad that is Given-Being (= Being-different-from-Nothingness), 
one ought not to do so “to the end” nor still less “permanently,” for, in 
fact and for us, the three constituent elements are bound into the Triad 
(or. more precisely, as Triad or “Tri-unity”), being “interdependent” 
((solidaires)) with one another or “complementary,” and thus constitute 
a Whole (or a Totality), which is alone “given” in an “immediate” (or 
“natural”) way and which is Given-Being. The “artificial” (“temporary”) 
Isolation is possible only through Discourse [every “Abstraction” being, 
by definition, discursive], and, in Discourse, it is not only (“temporar- 
ily”) inevitable, but indeed indispensable [256] (as a “stage” in the dis- 
cursive “development”). The discursive development being carried out 
in time, one can do nothing else than speak at first of one constituent el- 
ement and then of the others. And it is this “artificial” isolation of the 
constituent elements (called discursive “Analysis”) that shows discur- 
sively and lets us see what is the Whole or the Totality that its elements 
constitute or are, in fact and for us. But it is only the ensemble or totality 
of Discourse, in and through which the elements are (“artificially” and 
“temporarily” or, better, “provisionally’”) isolated, that can be true, for 
it is it alone that “refers” (through its Meaning) to the Totality that is. 
After having (“artificially”) separated (or isolated or, better, eliminated) 
one or two constituent elements of the onto-logical Triad, it is then nec- 
essary (if one is seeking discursive Truth) to re-unite it (or integrate them 
or, better, re-introduce them) anew (which is done in and through the 
whole of the Discourse that separates them, while “developing” [in 
time]). Now, if (in a first onto-logical discourse) one separates Being 
and Nothingness from Difference, by isolating the latter and eliminating 
it, one observes (discursively) that Being and Nothingness are identical. 
One must say then that the Triad, which is Totality (“Trinity”), is (also 
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or among other things) /dentity. If one then re-introduces Difference, 
one observes that it is the identical that is [or “becomes”’] different, and 
one has to say that, in the Totality, Difference is Difference-of-the-Iden- 
tical. Likewise, if one separates (in and through a second onto-logical 
discourse) Difference from Being and from Nothingness, by isolating 
those latter and eliminating them, one observes (discursively) that what 
remains is different in itself. One must then say that the Triad (= Totality 
= “Trinity”) is (also or among other things) Difference. If one then re- 
introduces Being and Nothingness, that is, if one reintroduces Identity 
(since Being and Nothingness, as separated or isolated from Difference, 
are identical), one observes that it is the different that is [or “becomes”’] 
identical, and one must therefore say that, in the Totality, Identity is Iden- 
tity-of-the-Different. Now, having said that the Totality is Identity and 
having said that it is Difference, we have to say and we have already 
said (in and through the ensemble of our two [257] onto-logical dis- 
courses, that ensemble being, if you please, the third [and last] onto-log- 
ical discourse) that Totality is at once Difference and Identity, the 
Difference that it is being Difference-of-the-Identical (= Spatiality) and 
its Identity being Identity-of-the-Different. 

This having been (discursively) shown [the (“logical”) “objection” 
being (“dialectically”) “refuted”], we can still say (for the same reason 
that we said earlier that it is Being, and not Nothingness, that is or re- 
mains different from itself, while remaining or being identical with it- 
self) that it is, not Nothingness, but Being that remains or is identical 
with itself while being or remaining different from itself. And, that said, 
we have to try to see what is the effect upon Given-Being of the Jden- 
tity-of-the-Different that it is, just as we tried to see and saw what is the 
effect upon it of the Difference-of-the-Identical that Given-Being also 
is, being Being-Three. 

Now, most fortunately, this is again a very simple, indeed “banal,” 
matter. If the meaning of the notion DIFFERENCE-OF-THE-IDENTI- 
CAL could be identified with that of the notion SPATIALITY, one easily 
observes that the meaning of the notion IDENTITY-OF-THE-DIFFER- 
ENT coincides with the meaning of the notion TEMPORALITY. 

Indeed, (to return to our so-called “geometrical example,” which 
in fact is not an example but “the thing itself”) if two different “Points” 
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A and B (of one and the same Space) are said to be identical (in that 
same Space), this can signify nothing else (without being contra-dic- 
tory) than the fact that one and the same “Point” P is displaced or moved 
either from the point A (remaining different from the point B) to the 
point B (remaining different from the point A) or from the point B to 
the point A. In other words, one can identify different “Points” in one 
and the same space only by complementing that Space with Time, 
thanks to which the “Points” can be “displaced” or “moved.” Con- 
versely, a “Point” that is or “remains” identical with itself in one and 
the same Time, can be or “become” different from itself (by “occupy- 
ing” two different points) only if that Time is complemented by a Space, 
thanks [258] to which the “Point” can be moved or displaced. Now, we 
have seen that it is not “correct” to say that the identical is different 
“thanks to” Space or “in” Space, because the Difference-of-the-Identi- 
cal is Space or, more precisely, Spatiality. We therefore have to say as 
well, not that the different is identical “in” Time or “thanks to” Time, 
but that Identity-of-the-Different is Time or, more precisely, Temporal- 
ity. Moreover, just as with Identity-of-the-Different and Difference-of- 
the-Identical, Temporality and Spatiality, taken “separately” or as 
“isolated” from one another, are only “Abstractions,” which subsist 
(“temporarily”) only in and through a discursive “artifice.” In the Triad 
of the Totality that is, that is, in Given-Being, which is Being-Three or 
Being-different-from-Nothingness, Difference-of-the-Identical, that is, 
Spatiality, is quite as much Identity-of-the-Different or Temporality as 
Identity-of-the-Different or Temporality is Difference-of-the-Identical, 
that is, Spatiality. This is why we can and must say that Given-Being 
(= Being-Three), taken in its totality or as Totality (= “Trinity”), is nei- 
ther Spatiality only nor only Temporality, but the two at once, that is, 
Spatio-temporality (which is, if you will, the third of the two that Spa- 
tiality and Temporality are, so that Totality is indeed Three or “Tri- 
nity”). One can then say too (with Hegel) that, taken as Totality, 
Given-Being, since it is Being-Three, is Becoming (Werden) or (as Ar- 
istotle would have said, if he had discovered the onto-logical “Trinity”) 
Motion (Phora). Space (or Spatiality) is Motion (or Becoming) that has 
been separated “by abstraction” (or “per impossibile,” that is, by an “ar- 
tifice” that can only be discursive) from Time (or from Temporality) 
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wherein it is carried out (and which makes it “possible”); just as Time 
(or Temporality) is the same Motion (or Becoming) that has been “ar- 
tificially” separated from Space (or from Spatiality) wherein Motion 
takes place (and without which Motion would be “impossible”). 

Be that as it may, our “phoronomic” example has allowed us to ob- 
serve (discursively) that, without Temporality, the Different could not 
be identical, just as our “geometrical” example [259] showed us (dis- 
cursively) that the Jdentical could not be different without Spatiality. 

It is, moreover, easy to see that the “phoronomic” example is quite 
as little an Example strictly speaking as is the so-called “geometric” sup- 
posed example. We were able to observe, indeed, that at the beginning 
of the supposedly “geometrical” discourse the notion POINT had no 
meaning other than that of the notion GIVEN-BEING at the start of the 
onto-logical discourse. Now, it is clear that the same goes at the start of 
the discourse called “phoronomic.” In speaking in that discourse of the 
“motion” of the “Point” in Space (or in Time) or, which is the same 
thing, of its “displacement” in Time (or in Space), we have in fact spoken 
only of the “becoming” of “Given-Being” in Spatio-temporality or, more 
precisely, of its being as Spatio-temporality. We have therefore carried 
out an onto-logical discourse. And that discourse can be “summed up” 
in saying that Given-Being is the Spatiotemporality-that-is. 

Moreover, one can easily find examples strictly so called capable of 
“Illustrating” our onto-logical “reasoning.” We shall give some, although 
the “images” have the inconvenience (which is, by the way, an advantage 
from the point of view of Philosophy, if not of Knowledge) of rendering 
“doubtful” the “reasoning” that those images “illustrate,” even if that 
“reasoning,” considered in itself, is “irrefutable” or “indisputable.” 

Let us observe, for example, that when one considers, in a given 
shade of Red, only its absolute identity with itself, one notices neither 
its spatiality nor (or even less) its temporality. But as soon as one in any 
way distinguishes, that is, as soon as one distinguishes its “parts,” one 
“immediately” notices that that “shade” [is a “Color” that] is spread out 
“in” a space or “as” [“colored”] Space, and one notes that the “Shade” 
is the same only to the extent that one sees that it endures as such in 
time. Likewise, to take another example, one “immediately” observes 
that a Caterpillar can be the same thing (the same insect) as a Butterfly 
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(which is however, [260] so to speak, “totally different” from a Cater- 
pillar) only if the Caterpillar endures in time and therein becomes a But- 
terfly. But one just as “immediately” observes that, if the Caterpillar and 
the Butterfly were not in one space, one could not see several “different” 
Caterpillars or several “different” Butterflies (unless all the Caterpillars 
and all the Butterflies were “totally different” among themselves, in 
which case one would be unable to call them a// (“without distinction”) 
“Butterfly” or “Caterpillar’). 

But it is pointless to amass such examples. After Hegel, they cannot 
(or “must” not) prevent a Philosopher from saying (with the intention 
of speaking the ¢ruth) that the Being-of-which-one-speaks or Given- 
Being, which is Being-Three or Being-different-from-Nothingness, is 
necessarily, that is, everywhere and always Spatiotemporality-that-is. 


* 


In beginning with Parmenides (who identified Given-Being, which 
was for him Being-One, with Eternity) and in advancing with Plato (who 
“connected” Given-Being, which for him was Being-Two, to Eternity 
by “defining” it as the Eternal), we have come, with Hegel (who identi- 
fies Given-Being, [261] which is in fact and for him Being-Three, with 
Spatiotemporality-that-is), to “introduce” Time into our discourse by in- 
troducing it into the Given-Being of which we have spoken from the be- 
ginning of the present Introduction. 

To be sure, while intending to introduce Time alone, we had to in- 
troduce Space as well. Furthermore, to tell the truth, we have introduced 
neither Time nor Space, but only Spatiotempora-lity. Finally, we have 
to recognize that, instead of introducing Spatio-temporality into Given- 
Being, we were obliged to identify Given-Being with Spatio-temporality, 
In other words, in wishing to “introduce” Time, we have had to observe 
that it is the Spatio-temporality-that-is that was “introduced” into our 
discourse. But, as we shall see later on, this “result” of our “reasoning” 
(by definition, discursive), far from being “disappointing,” can only “de- 
light” us (at least to the extent that we are Philosophers who, by defini- 
tion, seek the Truth that a true Discourse is), 

For the moment, we will content ourselves with saying the follow- 
ing: 
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1s, Doubtless, in comparison with the Extended-Duration of the 
world wherein we live (by definition “concrete” or “particular”), Spa- 
tio-temporality is a “general” or “abstract” entity. But Spatio-tempora- 
lity is no more “abstract” or “general” than the Given-Being that it is. 
For this Being is also itself a “general” or “abstract” entity in comparison 
with the Empirical-Existence that is Duration and Extension. Now, the 
“essential [[feature]]” of Extended-Duration is found in Spatio-tempo- 
rality, that “essential [[feature]]” being, as we have seen (immediately) 
and shown (discursively), Difference-of-the-Identical, which is Identity- 
of-the-Different. 

2" Tf Spatiality and Temporality are discursively presented to us as 
indissolubly bound in fact, we have observed as well that Extension and 
Duration are “immediately” presented to us as being themselves also in- 
dissolubly bound to one another. Moreover, when (in our Exposition of 
the Hegelian System of Knowledge) we shall have to “introduce,” be- 
tween the Spatio-temporality that Given-Being is and the Extended-Du- 
tation that Empirical-Existence is, Space-time, [262] in introducing it 
as Objective-Reality, we shall be able to observe that Physics (which 
“measures” that Objective-Reality and therefore that Space-Time) has 
itself ended up recognizing that Space cannot be dissociated from Time 
(Time being just as little capable of being “measured” without Space as 
Space without Time). 

3™. As for the identification of Spatio-temporality with Given-Being, 
it has for the moment at least this advantage for us, that it suffices us 
henceforth to observe (discursively) the connection that there is between 
the Concept and Given-Being (about which we are speaking in the pres- 
ent Jntroduction) in order to see “immediately” (this “theoretical” vision 
being, moreover, “mediated” through the “discursive observation” or 
the “reasoning” that “provokes” it in rendering it “possible”) what is the 
connection (which we have been seeking since the beginning of our 2” 
Introduction) between Spatio-temporality and therefore Temporality (or 
“Time” in the broad sense) and that same Concept. Conversely, it will 
suffice to establish the connection between the Concept and Temporality 
in order to see “immediately” what the connection is between the Con- 
cept and Given-Being. 

Meanwhile, it is only to the (eminently “Hegelian”) question of 
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knowing whether “Time” (or, more precisely, “Temporality”) is nothing 
other than the Concept (“introduced” and “defined” in and through our 
1“ Introduction) that we must try to respond (explicitly) in the present 
Introduction. But the identification of Spatio-temporality with Given- 
Being will greatly ease our task. 


3. TIME AND THE CONCEPT 


The concern of the present 3" and final Section of the 2”¢ Introduc- 
tion of our Exposition of the Hegelian System of Knowledge is to show 
(discursively) that if Temporality (= “Time” in the broadest sense) is in- 
deed what it was said to be in the preceding Section, it can be nothing 
other than the [263] Concept as it was “introduced” and “defined” in 
our 1" Introduction. 


One could very quickly show that Temporality is nothing other nor 
more than the Concept by saying something like the following (consid- 
ering ail that was said previously about the Concept and Temporality). 

Temporality is Identity-of-the-Different, and it is alone in being this, 
in Given-Being. Now, one and the same Notion (called “general”) 
“refers” to a (numerically “indefinite”) plurality of different Things, all 
of which “correspond” to that Notion. Therefore, here again there is 
Identity of the Different. Moreover, one and the same given Notion can 
itself also empirically-exist in several different exemplars (equally “un- 
limited” as to number). Now, these “exemplars” of the Notion differ by 
their Morphemes, while the Things that “correspond” to that Notion 
differ among themselves by their (empirical) Existence. What is iden- 
tical in those different Things is their Essence, while what is identical 
in the different “exemplars” of the Notion is its Meaning. Moreover, 

the Meaning, which “refers” to the Essence that “corresponds” to it, by 
definition coincides with the latter. One can therefore say that there is 
an identity between the Meaning and the Essence. Nevertheless, the 
Meaning is, in other respects, something other than the Essence, and 
one can therefore say that it differs from it. Consequently, here again 
there is Jdentity of the Different. Now, Essence differs from Meaning 
only by reason of the fact that it is bound to a “natural” (empirical) 
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Existence, while Meaning differs from Essence only insofar as it is 
bound to [the “magical” (empirical) Existence of] a Morpheme. What 
is identical in the difference between Meaning and Essence” is that 
which can be defined indifferently as Meaning detached from its Mor- 
pheme or as Essence detached from its Existence. Now, this /dentical 
[[sic]] of the Different is precisely what we have called “constituent (or 
integrating) element of the Concept,” the latter being defined as the in- 
tegration or the integrity of all those constituent elements, that is, as the 
ensemble of all the Meanings detached from their Morphemes or, what 
is the same thing, as the uni-totality of Essences detached from their 
[264] Existences. So understood, the Concept can therefore be defined 
as “Identity” (= uni-totality of Identicals) of the Different. But if, as we 
saw before, Temporality is nothing other nor more than Identity-of-the- 
Different, it can and must be said that Temporality (= “Time” is nothing 
other nor more than the Concept [the Concept having been able to be 
something yet more and other than “Time,” if we had not shown, in the 
Ist Introduction, that it is not]. 


Even though the “reasoning” that was just carried out is “correct,” 
it seems useful (with a view to obtaining “conviction”) to show discur- 
sively (without, however, de-monstrating it) the identity of “Time” and 
the Concept in a more “explicit” way. One could, it seems, do so by “rea- 
soning” in the following way, for example. 

Temporality (= “Time”) is Identity-of-the-Different. Now, in Given- 
Being [[what are]] Different are Being and Nothingness. Temporality is 
therefore the Identity of the Difference between Being and Nothingness. 
One can also say that Temporality is the identity of Being and Nothing- 
ness taken as different. It is therefore a matter, to speak strictly, not of 
identi-ty, but of Identi-fication: Temporality identifies Being with Noth- 
ingness and Nothingness with Being; or, still more precisely, the Iden- 
tification of Being with Nothingness and of Nothingness with Being is 
Temporality: In other words, to speak with Aristotle and Scholasticism, 
Temporality is Generation and Corruption [of Being or of Nothingness, 
Nothingness “becoming” Being in and through or as “Generation” and 


* Reading Essence for Existence. 
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Being “becoming” Nothingness (or “being annihilated”) in and through 
or as “Corruption”. 

Temporality being indissociable from Spatiality and Spatio-tempo- 
tality being Given-Being itself, that is, Being [(of which one speaks ex- 
plicitly) taken in its Difference from Nothingness (of which one speaks 
only implicitly, while speaking explicitly of Being)] in its totality, it is 
the totality of Being [of which one speaks explicitly] that is “corrupted” 
(= “annihilated”) and “re-generated” by the sole fact that Given-Being 
is nothing other nor more than [Spatio-]temporality. One consequence, 
among others, is that nothing is “eternal” in Plato’s sense and that [265] 
“Eternity” in Parmenides’ sense is not: “there is” no more “Eternity” 
than there is anything “Eternal.” But this “consequence” of our “reason- 
ing” does not “interest” us in the present Introduction. We will therefore 
pursue our “reasoning” without halting here. 

In order to go forward, let us return to the starting point and repeat 
that Temporality is [dentity-of-the-Different. Insofar as Given-Being is 
[Spatio-]temporality, Being [Nothingness] “remains” therefore identical 
with itself even while “becoming” Nothingness [Being] (although Noth- 
ingness [Being] is different from Being [Nothingness)]). 

At first glance, this “consequence” (however “indisputable” has the 
look of a “Paradox.” But one observes, upon reflection, that it accords 
very well with our “most common” daily “experience” and in no way 
offends “general opinion” or, still less, common sense. Indeed, no one 
will wish to dispute the fact (which, moreover, has astonished no one, 
save for a few great Philosophers, such as Aristotle or Hegel) that a 
house, for example, that has been “annihilated” by an earthquake or an 
aerial bombardment, is (“remains”) a House and even that House, that 
a dog that has been killed by a car in the street is (“remains”) Dog and 
that Dog, that a dinosaur is (“remains”) still today a Dinosaur or that 
Dinosaur. If Horses, Dogs, and Dinosaurs were not “temporal,” they 
could neither “be annihilated” nor “die” nor “become extinct” or “dis- 
appear” nor, generally, “cease to exist” in any way. But if the “annihi- 
lated” house, the “dead” dog, and the “extinct” dinosaur were not 
situated in the same “Time” as the “habitable” house or the “living” dog 
and dinosaur, one certainly could not say that the same house, the same 
dog, and the same dinosaur are concerned or that one and the same 
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House can be either “habitable” or “annihilated” or that one and the 
same Dog or Dinosaur can be “living” or “dead” or, better, “extinct.” 
Now, what “persists” or “remains” in spite of the “annihilation” of the 
house, the “death” of the dog, and the “extinction” of the dinosaur are 
the Essences (= Ideas = Forms, etc.) of houses, dogs, and dinosaurs. 
Now, these Essences are (“remain”) identical with [266] themselves in 
spite of the fact that there is a not at all negligible difference between a 
“habitable” House and an “annihilated” House or between a “living” 
Dog or Dinosaur and a “dead” Dog or “extinct” Dinosaur. One can there- 
fore say that any Essence whatsoever is the Identity (or Identification) 
of the Different that the Things of which it is the Essence are. And it is 
said in general that Things differ among themselves (and from their 
Essence) in and through their [Empirical-]Existence or in and through 
their “Objective-Reality” (also called “Matter” or yet otherwise). Finally, 
it is agreed that this Existence of Things has a spatial character [although 
there may not be everywhere and always agreement on its temporal char- 
acter or, still less, on the “temporal” character of the Essence]. 

In returning from these examples (which belong to the domain of 
Empirical- Existence, the existence of which we actually do not take 
into account ((ignorons)) in the present Introduction) to Given-Being 
(which is the only subject of our present onto-logical “reasoning”), we 
can say (without abandoning the “ordinary” terminology applicable to 
those examples) that Temporality, which is Identity (or Identification)- 
of-the-Different, is itself also an Essence. Now, Temporality being (for 
the reason indicated above) the temporality of Being [which is, and not 
that of Nothingness, which is not (or: of which we cannot, by definition, 
speak explicitly, that is, speak by saying that it is this or that)], we can 
say, more precisely, that Temporality is the Essence of Being. Doubtless, 
it is insofar as Given-Being is Temporality that present Being “passes” 
or is “annihilated” ((s ‘anéantit)) into the past “at each instant” of its tem- 
poral duration and “nihilates” ((néantit)), as Being to come, before “ar- 
riving” (from the future) into the present. But it is equally thanks to this 
same Temporality that the nothingness of being “past” and “to come” is 
the nothingness of Being and therefore Being all the same, since Being 
is or “remains” thus identical with itself in and through the very differ- 
ence that there is between being “present” and being “past” or “future.” 
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It is because Given-Being is [Spatio-]temporality and because conse- 

quently Temporality is the Essence of Being that there is Being that is 

identical with itself in [267] its totality and that is thus uni-total Being 

or Being that is and “remains” one “in itself’ and unique “of its kind,” 

in spite of the differences that oppose its present (or its presence) and 
its past to its future ((avenir)) (or its advent ((avénement)) ). If, following 
the example of the Things of which we spoke earlier (and which all are, 
without exception and in the same way, both in their empirical existences 
and therefore in Empirical-Existence), Being is or “remains” identical 
with itself (despite its differences) as Essence, it is as Existence that it 
must be different from itself (if we wish to maintain the “ordinary” ter- 
minology applicable to the Things that have served us as examples). 
Doubtless, the existence of Being is not the empirical-existence of 
Things. We shall see later (in the Exposition of the System of Knowledge) 
that this “Existence” is only the Possibility of the empirical-existence 
of all that is (and therefore of Being), that is, of Empirical-Existence as 
such. But the Existence of Being has this in common with the “Exis- 
tence” that Empirical-Existence is, that it differentiates Being just as the 
latter differentiates Things, Being otherwise remaining (just as the 
Thing) identical as Essence. One can therefore say that Existence (any 
one at all) is Differentiation or Difference of the Identical (the Identical 
being any Essence at all). Now, we have seen that Difference-of-the- 
Identical is nothing other nor more than Spatiality, which" (as we saw 
earlier) is the spatiality of Being (and not of Nothingness) and therefore 
the Existence of Being or, if you wish, of its Essence. We said earlier, it 
is true, that Being differentiates itself from itself as “present,” “past,” 
and “future,” that is, in and through its temporality. But it is not self- 
contra-dictory to say now that it is the spatiality of Being that differen- 
tiates it. For we have seen that Spatiality and Temporality are only two 
constituent elements (or “aspects”) of one and the same Whole. And 
what we have just been saying signifies only that Being can be temporal 
only insofar as it is spatial [and inversely], so that it can be said that it 
is Spatiality that, in the final analysis, determines the differentiation, 
even [[the]] temporal differentiation, of Being. If Being were not 


* Reading la Spatialité, qui for la Spatialité. La Spatialite, qui. 
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“present” anywhere, it could neither “come [[about]]” nor even [268] 
“pass [[away]].” In other words, Being is Essence only insofar as it is 
Existence [and inversely], this Existence-of-Being being nothing other 
nor more than Spatiality-that-is, just as its Essence is nothing more nor 
other than Zemporality-that-is, the Existence-of-the-Essence of Being 
(or the Essence-of-the-Existence of Being) being Spatiotemporality-that- 
is, that is, Given-Being itself, which is the Being-of-which-one-speaks.?6 

Just like “empirical” Things, Given-Being is therefore Essence and 
Existence or, more precisely, it is at once the [non-“empirical”] existence 
of its Essence and the essence of its [non-“empirical”] Existence, its 
essence being its temporality and its existence being its spatiality. Now, 
we have seen, moreover, that Given-Being, which is Being-Three, is also 
Being-different-from-Nothingness, for the same reason that it is Spatio- 
temporality. We rust therefore see in what way Spatiality and Tempo- 
rality are divided into the three constituent elements of Given-Being, 
which are Being, Nothingness, and Difference (between Being and Noth- 
ingness). 

We have already said, it is true, that Spatiality and Temporality are 
the spatiality and temporality of Being. But we said so only because one 
cannot say that they are the spatiality and temporality of Nothingness. 
We said so because Nothingness is not or, what is the same thing, be- 
cause one cannot speak explicitly of Nothingness, that is, speak of it by 
saying of it that it is this or that, for example, “spatial” or “temporal” 
[unless to renounce the idea of speaking explicitly about Being, which 
amounts to a simple “change of terminology,” the morpheme NOTHING- 
NESS then being substituted for the morpheme BEING]. But the same does 
not go for Difference (between Being and Nothingness). Indeed, one can 
perfectly well speak of it in an explicit way. One can even say that it is 
only in speaking (explicitly) of [269] Difference (between what some- 
thing or anything is and what it is not) that one can speak (explicitly) of 
something: it is only in speaking of the difference between Being and 
Nothingness that one speaks (explicitly) of Being [and (implicitly) of 
Nothingness]. Therefore, nothing prevents [[us from]] saying either that 
it is Being that is spatial or temporal or that it is Difference that is tem- 
poral or spatial. But we must try to determine which of these two possi- 
ble locutions has to be retained in fact [in view of the “coherence” of 
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Discourse, that is, of its non-contra-diction, and therefore of its capability 
of being or becoming the discursive Zruth, which also involves “ordinary 
language” (and its “terminology’”) to the extent that that “language” is 
true]. 

Now, we have seen that Spatiality is Existence (and that Existence 
is Spatiality). Given that one says that (“empirical”) Things “are anni- 
hilated” to the extent that they are “deprived” of their (empirical) exis- 
tence and that they “are” to the extent that they exist (empirically), we 
have to say that it is Being that is spatial and that is itself the (non-em- 
pirical) existence of the Essence of Given-Being. Or else, we can say 
that it is in and through its Existence, that is, as Spatiality, that Being 
differs from Nothingness or, what is the same thing, that Given-Being 
is Being and not Nothingness. 

However, in saying that Spatiality (which is Existence) is Being 
(and not Nothingness or Difference), we are saying implicitly and there- 
fore must say (sooner or later) explicitly that Temporality (which is the 
Essence of Being) is the Difference (between Being and Nothingness), 
since, as we saw before, we cannot say that it is Nothingness. Now, hav- 
ing said that Temporality is Difference, we find ourselves, at first 
glance, in the presence of an “obvious” contra-diction, at least to the 
extent that we have not forgotten that it is Spatiality that is Difference[- 
of-the-Identical], while Zemporality is “to the contrary” Identity[-of- 
the-Different]. 

This “unforeseen” discursive outcome need not, however, “dumb- 
found” us to the point of halting us in the [270] (“dialectical”) develop- 
ment of our onto-logical “reasoning.” For we have already on our way 
(thanks to Hegel) met up with a (“logical”) “contradiction” just as “ob- 
vious” and, if possible, even more “shocking,” which was able nonethe- 
less to find its way into our (“dialectical”) discourse without 
contra-diction. Indeed, in identifying (after Hegel) Being with Nothing- 
ness, we have accepted a major (“logical”) “contradiction,” which is in- 
deed the (“logical”) contradiction par excellence, to which all the others 
are reduced, as Parmenides saw and showed. And yet we have been able 
to “put up with” it (at least discursively) without contra-dicting our- 
selves. Therefore, let us recall how and why we were able and even had 
to do so. 
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If one says, in one discourse, that Being is different from (= not iden- 
tical with) Nothingness, and, in another discourse, that Being 1s identical 
with (= not different from) Nothingness, there is indisputably a logical 
“contradiction” between the two discourses, as long as one considers 
only those two discourses. But, if one says so in one and the same dis- 
course (that is, if one unites those ‘wo discourses into a third), there is 
no (“dialectical”) contra-diction in it or for it (at least insofar as that dis- 
course is not contra-dicted by any other and has no other to contra-dict). 
For, in such a (“dialectical”) discourse, which is one and unique, one 
says (in order not to contra-dict oneself) that Being, which is different 
from Nothingness, is “elsewise” ((par ailleurs)) (and not “elsewhere” 
((ailleurs)) in the sense of “in another discourse”) identical with it or, 
what is the same thing, that Being, which is identical with Nothingness 
is “elsewise” different from it. In this Discourse (which for the moment 
is ours only because it is Hegelian) one therefore says: “elsewise.” Now, 
this means that Being is identical with Nothingness “elsewhere” (but in 
the same discourse) than where it is different from it, just as Being 1s 
different from Nothingness “elsewhere” than where it is identical with 
it. This means that Being that is different from Nothingness must be 
“moved” (to speak with Aristotle) in order to be identical with Nothing- 
ness, just as Being that is identical with it must be “moved” in order to 
be different from it. In other words, Being that is different from Noth- 
ingness must “become” (to speak with Hegel) identical with Nothing- 
ness, [271] just as Being that is identical with Nothingness must 
“become” different from it. Now, this means “simply” that Being “is an- 
nihilated” by becoming “past” or “is created” in ceasing to be “future,” 
which “‘in truth” has nothing contra-dictory in it [at least to the extent 
that it is allowed that one can speak of “becoming,” that is, to the extent 
that one does not abandon the idea of discursive Truth, which, by defi- 
nition, must account discursively for all that of which one “in fact” 
speaks, including the “becoming of things” or their “generation and cor- 
ruption,” which “indisputably” are spoken of]. Now, we can speak, with- 
out contra-dicting ourselves, of the identity of Being and Nothingness, 
because we can speak (explicitly) of Being and (implicitly) of Nothing- 
ness in one and the same discourse. And we are even obliged to do so, 
since we have to speak at the same time of Being and Nothingness (and 
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therefore not solely of their Difference but of their Identity as well, since 

they are identical “apart from” their difference) in one and the same dis- 

course. Indeed, if we speak so/ely of Being, we speak of the One-A//- 

Alone, which is, as we saw (following Plato), ineffable, and we thus 

contra-dict ourselves by the very fact that we speak of it. But one and 
the same discourse that speaks “at once” of Being, of Nothingness, and 
of their difference, is developed (‘‘discursively’’) in time. It is necessary 
therefore to speak first of Being (or: of Nothingness or of Difference, if 
one calls the Being of which one speaks “Nothingness” or “Difference) 
and then of Nothingness (or of Being, if one calls Nothingness “Being”) 
and of their Difference. Consequently, at a given moment, one must 
speak of the difference between Being and Nothingness and, at another 
moment (but in the same discourse), of Being and of Nothingness, “apart 
from” ((abstraction faite de)) their difference, and, in so speaking of 
them, one speaks of their identity. But, for there to be one and the same 
discourse, these two (“antithetical”) discourses must be integrated into 
one sole “synthetic” discourse. Of course, one or the other of the two 
constituent elements of this “synthetic” (or “dialectical”) discourse can 
be only “implicit” (that of Identity, for example or that of Difference). 
But if one completely “explicates” this “synthetic” discourse, it is nec- 
essary to say (explicitly) “at once” (albeit “successively”’) [272] that 
Being is different from Nothingness, while being identical with it, and 
that it is identical with it, while being different from it. And that is pre- 
cisely what we “explicated” in our onto-logical (Hegelian) discourse, 
which we “summed up” in saying that Given-Being (= the Being-of- 
which-one-speaks) is the Spatiotemporality-that-is (in order not to say 
with Hegel that it is “Becoming,” or, to use Aristotelian terminology, 
that it is “Motion” or, better, “Generation-and-Corruption”). 

Having temporarily “soothed” our “discursive conscience” by the 
recollection of this example (which, to tell the truth, is not an example 
for the onto-logical discourse that we are developing at this moment but 
is that onto-logical discourse itself), let us return without too much “as- 
tonishment” to the “logical contradiction” that at the first “disturbed” 
us. | 

Doubtless, if one says in one “isolated” discourse that Temporality 
is Identity (which means, if the discourse is truly “isolated,” that it is 
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solely Identity or Identity that is nothing other than Identity) and in an- 
other discourse equally “isolated” (from every other discourse and there- 
fore from the earlier discourse) that Temporality is Difference (which 
thus means that it is solely Difference or Difference that is on/y Differ- 
ence), these two “isolated” discourses “logically” contradict one another, 
beyond any possible “dispute.” But, if one unites or “synthesizes” those 
two discourses (of which either one can then be called “Thesis,” the 
other in that case coming to be called “Anti-thesis”) or, more precisely, 
if one thinks of the union or the unity of the avo (“contrary” or “anti- 
thetical”) discourses as a third (“synthetic”) discourse, the “logical con- 
tradiction” of the two “isolated” discourses is then (“dialectically”) 
overcome™ by being sublimated (and therefore conserved) in the third 
“synthetic” or “dialectical” discourse, which is not contra-dictory for 
the simple reason that it says only one and the same thing, namely, that 
Temporality is neither Identity solely nor Difference solely, but that it is 
Identity-of-the-Different or Difference-of-the-Jdentical (this “or” being 
no longer contra-dictory, since the “dialectical” discourse says that Dif- 
ference-of-the-Identical is Identity-of-the-[273 ]Different precisely in the 
same way as Identity-of-the-Different is Difference-of-the-Identical. 

In, through, and for the “third” (“synthetic”) discourse, Identity-of- 
the-Different and Difference-of-the-Identical are therefore one and the 
same thing. And it is this (one, unique) thing that we have called Spa- 
tio-temporality. But, insofar as we decompose the “synthetic” discourse 
into its two constituent elements, we find again the two “antithetical” 
discourses, which “logically contradict” each other as soon as they are 
isolated from one another. But, as constituent elements of the “synthetic” 
discourse, the “antithetical” discourses do not oppose Identity (which is 
only Identity) to Difference (which is only Difference), but (the Thesis 
or Antithesis of) Identity-of-the-Different to (the Antithesis or Thesis of) 
Difference-of-the-Identical. However, given that these “antithetical” dis- 
courses are nonetheless opposed (since they constitute a “logical 


* Or: cancelled ((se supprime)), Kojéve elsewhere uses supprimer to translate 
Hegel’s aufheben, though he cautions the reader that supprimer conveys only part 
of the latter’s meaning, which includes “nullification,” “conservation,” and “ele- 
vation” or “sublimation,” cf. his Essai d’une histoire raisonnée de la philosophie 
paienne, Tome I, p. 80f. (Paris, 1968). 
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contradiction” as soon as they are “isolated”) or oppose Identity-of-the- 
Different to Difference-of-the-Identical, it is necessary to distinguish the 
latter terminologically. That is why we have called Difference-of-the- 
Identical “Spatiality” and Identity-of-the-Different “Temporality.” 
Doubtless, we could have just as well called Identity-of-the-Differ- 
ent “Spatiality.” But then we would have had to call Difference-of-the- 
Identical “Temporality,” and we would have been compelled to account 
for that “change in terminology” in all of our discourses whatsoever. 
Now, this would have had the major inconvenience of putting us sooner 
or later in disagreement with the “correct” terminology in speaking of 
“extension” where everyone speaks of “duration” and of “duration” 
where they all speak of “extension.” It is in order to get back (in devel- 
oping our “dialectical” discourse) to everyday language that we have 
adopted, in our onto-logical discourse, the terminology according to 
which Identity-of-the-Different is called “Temporality” and Difference- 
of-the-Identical is called “Spatiality,””27 
[274] This onto-logical terminology having once been fixed, let us re- 
turn to the development of the (implicit) notion GIVEN-BEING into the 
(explicit) notion BEING-DIFFERENT-FROM-NOTHINGNESS. Given 
that the notion GIVEN-BEING can also be made explicit in the notion 
SPATIO-TEMPORALITY, it is a question, as we have just seen, of a 
notion (= discourse) that is “synthetic” or “dialectical” (by definition 
“Trinitarian”), Put otherwise, DIFFERENT-FROM here signifies at once 
(SOLELY)-DIFFERENT-FROM and (SOLELY)-IDENTICAL-WITH. To 
say that Given-Being is Being-different-from-Nothingness is therefore 
to say at once: Being-different-from-Nothingness-as-identical-with-it 
and Being-identical-with-Nothingness-as-different-from-it. DIFFER- 
ENT-FROM therefore signifies as much as CONNECTED-TO, the term 
“connection” ((rapport)) meaning the (“synthetic” or “dialectical’”) Con- 
nection of relation and not the (“analytic” or “logical’”) Connection of 
Juxtaposition (grammatically expressed by the conjunction “And”), 
There is therefore no contra-diction in saying at the same time that 
Temporality is Identity-of-the-Different and that it is “Difference” be- 
tween Being and Nothingness. For this “Difference” is as much a Rela- 
tion of difference (of what are identical) as that of identity (of what are 
different). However, to the extent that we decompose the “synthetic” 
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notion DIFFERENCE (in the sense* of CONNECTION-OF-RELATION) 
into its two (‘“‘antithetical”) constituent elements, we must “distinguish” 
them terminologically. That is what we did in saying that the notion DIF- 
FERENCE in the sense of IDENTITY-OF-THE-DIFFERENT is no other 
than the notion TEMPORALITY, whereas that same notion DIFFER- 
ENCE is “equivalent” to the notion SPATIALITY, insofar as it has the 
meaning of DIFFERENCE-OF-THE-IDENTICAL. Here again we could 
no doubt have inverted the terms. But, in so doing, we again would have 
set ourselves (sooner or later) in disagreement with [275] “ordinary lan- 
guage,” always without any valid “reason” or “justification.””° 

Preserving our terminology, we can say that insofar as Difference 
(between Being and Nothingness) is Temporality, it is (the Connection 
of) the Relation of Jdentity-of-the-Different. Now, the Different of which 
Temporality is the Identity (or Identification or, better, “Becoming” or 
“Motion”) is nothing other than Being and Nothingness themselves. If 
Temporality is the Difference between Being and Nothingness, to the 
extent that the latter are taken as identical “in spite” (or “because”) of 
their difference, Spatiality is therefore Being and Nothingness to the ex- 
tent that they are taken as different “despite” (or “because of’) their iden- 
tity. Only, one cannot say that Being and Nothingness are Spatiality, 
because one cannot, by definition, speak explicitly of Nothingness, that 
is, say of it that it is anything (“positive”) whatsoever. One can therefore 
only say that Being is Spatiality or that Spatiality is Being (insofar as 
the latter is taken in its difference from Nothingness, with which it is 
“otherwise” identical, that is, as Temporality).29 

Briefly, if Spatiality is Being itself, Temporality is the Difference 
between Being and Nothingness (this difference being nothing other than 
their “identification” as “motion” or “becoming” of Being). Or, in other 
words, to use the terminology established earlier, (spatial) Being is Ex- 
istence of Given-Being or of Being-different-from-Nothingness, [276] 
whereas the (temporal or “temporary’’) Difference between Being (which 
is “created” or “annihilated”) and Nothingness is the Essence of that 
same Given-Being. 

Now, to the extent that we de-compose (in and through the 


* — Or meaning (sens). 
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development of our onto-logical discourse) Given-Being (of which we 
speak), which is Spatio-temporality, into Spatiality and Temporality, we 
separate (discursively or, if you please, “by abstraction’) its Essence 
(which is its temporality) from its Existence (which is its spatiality). If 
we wish to introduce into our (onto-logical) terminology a term desig- 
nating this Essence (“temporarily’’) separated (“by abstraction’) from its 
existence or from Existence [and we cannot not do so if we wish to con- 
tinue discursively to develop the notion GIVEN-BEING], we must call 
it “Concept,” at least if we intend to return later (while continuing indef- 
initely to develop our discourse) to “ordinary language.” Indeed, in any 
Notion whatsoever, “ordinary language” distinguishes and therefore sep- 
arates (“by abstraction”) the (“definite” or, better, one and unique) Mean- 
ing from (“any,” “arbitrary”) Morpheme (or, indeed, from the many, 
varied morphemes that all have the same meaning), and it “connects” 
this Meaning, thus “separated” or “isolated” from the Morpheme to the 
Essence of the “corresponding” Thing, that Essence being taken (“by ab- 
straction”) “independently” or “in isolation,” that is, as separated, from 
the existence of the Thing in question in a given hic et nunc (unique or 
multiple). In and for “ordinary language,” the “connection” between the 
“Isolated” Meaning and the “Isolated” Essence is a connection of “coin- 
cidence” or of “identity” (to the extent, at least, that that language claims 
to speak the truth). For and in that language, the “isolated” Meaning and 
the “isolated” Essence therefore add up only to one, and it is precisely 
this unity that Philosophy (which, without speaking that language, speaks 
of that language since it speaks, by definition, of Janguage and since 
there is no other language than that “ordinary language” before there is 
a “philosophic language”) calls “Concept” (or “Idea,” “Form,” etc.). 
Granted that it is the empirical-existence of Things and Notions that sep- 
arates them one from another (at least when the same thing is con- 
cerned), [277] it is necessary to say that Meanings and Essences 
separated from the existence of Notions and Things are integrated in one 
and the same All.” It is this one and unique All or this Totality that is said 
to be the Concept. In our onto-logical discourse, the Essence (of Given- 
Being) separated from the Existence (of that same Given-Being) must 
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therefore also itself be called “Concept” (uni-total, by definition). Now, 
given that this essence, taken (“by abstraction”) separately from Exis- 
tence (which is its existence) is nothing more nor other than Zemporality 
(separated “by abstraction” from Spatiality, which is its spatialization), 
we can and must say, as we have already said, that Zemporality (or 
“Time” in the broad sense) is nothing other nor more than the Concept. 


Though it can no longer be said that our “dialectical reasoning,” 
which arrives at this result, is contra-dictory (given that it contra-dicts 
nothing yet and is not yet contra-dicted by anything), it can nonetheless 
appear to be highly “artificial.”” We can even say that it actually is so. 
Only, we must then add that the “logical reasoning,” which “criticizes” 
“dialectical reasoning” and believes it has “refuted” it by “discovering” 
in it “logical contradictions,” is, in fact and for us (as for Hegel and for 
Plato before, indeed in Parmenides, if not for him), yet more “artificial” 
than the “dialectical reasoning” under criticism. For us and in fact, all 
“logical reasoning” is itself “artificial” to the point of being contra-dic- 
tory. 

Indeed, what is indisputably “artificial” in any “reasoning” whatever 
or, if you prefer, in a (“coherent’’) discourse is the (discursive) separation 
or isolation “by abstraction” of what is [[sic]] united or bound “‘in real- 
ity” as constituent elements of one and the same Whole ((Zout)). Now, 
“logical reasoning” isolates or separates quite as much as “dialectical 
reasoning.” But, whereas the latter finally re-unites everywhere and al- 
ways (that is, “necessarily”) what it has separated, “logical reasoning” 
fixes what is separated in its (“artificial”) separation and nowhere and 
never reunites it. It is precisely this “artificial” fixing of the separated 
that [278] makes logical Reasoning contradictory by obliging it (as Par- 
menides already saw with regard to Opinion and as Plato showed in his 
Parmenides) also to say the contrary of what it says or, in other words, 
to contra-dict itself in fact, through the “irrational” fear of “logical con- 
tradiction,” which is nonetheless inevitable. 

Everyone agrees in saying that the (discursive) separation “by ab- 
straction” of what is united “‘in reality” is only an “artifice of language.” 
But “ordinary language” and its “Logic,” which is the Logic that Aris- 
totle elaborated starting from Rhetoric and with a view to Polemics or 
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Discussion, “forget” or “neglect” the fact that this “artifice” is inevitable, 
at least insofar as one wants to speak, at the very least with the intention 
of saying the truth and therefore by deciding to avoid contra-diction. 
Logic “forgets” this “necessity” because it “neglects” the fact that Dis- 
course is “developed” everywhere and always, that is, “necessarily,” in 
time and cannot be developed “elsewhere” or otherwise than in time. 
Now, in speaking in time, one speaks everywhere and always first of 
one thing and then of the other things or of another thing or, better, of 
the other thing. Moreover, it is only this last expression that is truly “cor- 
rect.” For, in connection with a given (“first”) discourse (called “The- 
sis”), any discourse, moreover, (but supposed to be non-contra-dictory 
in itself) that speaks of one certain thing (“defined” in and through the 
discourse itself), all the other discourses speak (insofar as they differ as 
to their meanings from that “first,” “thetic” discourse) only of one and 
the same thing, completely defined by the sole fact it is said to be an- 
other thing than the thing of which the discourse in question speaks, so 
that those discourses (called “antithetical”) make up in their ensemble 
only a single “second” discourse (called “Antithesis”). Therefore, one 
can “progress” discursively, that is, “develop” Discourse as such in time 
(and Discourse does not exist as discourse outside of its temporal de- 
velopment, which’ is not necessarily “temporary,” but can “finally” be 
“permanent”), only by “surpassing” a “first,” “thetic” discourse, that is, 
[279] by passing to a “second” (“antithetical”) discourse, which is, by 
definition, the “contrary” (or the “Antithesis”) of the first. Now, the 
Logic of “ordinary language,” that is, of all language that is not “philo- 
sophic” or “dialectical,” is right to say that these two “contrary” dis- 
courses (“logically”) contradict one another to the extent that one takes 
them in isolation from one another. For, if the “first” discourse (the 
“Thesis”) says that that of which it speaks is this or that, the “second” 
discourse (the “Antithesis”) asserts, by definition, that that of which it 
speaks is not what the “first” discourse says it is. For example, if the 1" 
discourse says that the Flower (of which it speaks) is red, the 2" dis- 
course (insofar as it is 2" or does not coincide with the 1") asserts that 
the Flower (of which it speaks) is not red. (But it is we who say, in a 
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third discourse, that the 2™ discourse, taken in isolation, “logically con- 
tradicts” the 1‘, it too taken in isolation, unless we say, in re-uniting 
these two “contradictory” discourses in and through our 3™ discourse, 
that the first two discourses are speaking about two “different” flowers 
and [[unless we]] accept implicitly that the Flower is red and non-red 
“at once”; otherwise we could not say that the two discourses in question 
contra-dict one another insofar as the one asserts that the Flower is red 
only and the other says that it is on/y non-red.)* The only “fault” of Logic 
is believing (or seeming to believe for the needs of a “polemical” cause, 
as Aristotle saw very well and showed to whoever wishes to see it (as 
Eric Weil wished to do)) that this “logical contradiction” can be evaded 
[otherwise than in and through Silence] by “affirming” the 1* (or the 
2") discourse and by “denying” the 2"4 (or the 1°). 

This “erroneous belief’ (= “opinion’”)—unconscious or deliberate— 
of the Logic of ordinary language was in fact already “discovered” by 
Parmenides, although he himself was willing to see it only in the dis- 
course of Opinion, where, according to him, every given “opinion” nec- 
essarily begets the contrary “opinion.” But it is Plato’s Parmenides that 
shows us (discursively) that the same goes for any discourse whatever. 
Indeed, Plato shows there that, if the Given-Being of which one speaks 
(and therefore everything of which one speaks) is Two (and only Two), 
[280] one is obliged to say also the contrary of what one says of it, so 
that, generally, one can say “anything” (even if it means being contra- 
dicted everywhere and always). In fact (as Parmenides already saw with 
regard to Opinion), this “anything” is limited to two (logically contra- 
dictory) things that are, in the first place, what one says and, secondly, 
the contrary of what one says (which is summed up in the final analysis, 
already carried out by Parmenides, in saying, on the one hand, that Being 
is and, on the other, that it is not). However that may be, Philosophy 
knows, in fact since Plato, that as soon as one speaks (or, if you prefer 
Parmenidean terminology, as soon as one puts forward a “determinate” 
or “definite” discursive “opinion,” even if it is a matter of an onto-logical 
“opinion,” such as that put forward by Parmenides, saying that Being 


* — In this sentence Kojéve is perhaps playing on the fact that French “la Fleur” (“the 
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is), one necessarily ends up saying the contrary of what one says (al- 
though, as a general rule and notably when it is of “opinions” strictly 
speaking, what someone has begun by saying is finally contra-dicted by 
someone else). 

But, since the same Plato, “dialectical” Philosophy “takes into ac- 
count” (without, at the beginning, being able to account “correctly” for 
it) of what the Logic called “formal” (in fact, “polemical”) “neglects” 
or “forgets” (voluntarily or not), namely the fact that the two “logically 
contradictory” discourses contra-dict one another only to the extent that 
they are isolated from one another and that this isolation (“by abstrac- 
tion”) is purely “artificial” (albeit “inevitable” at the beginning of Dis- 
course). Taking account of this fact, (“Platonic” or, better, “Hegelian”) 
Philosophy has “gradually” ((progressivement)) worked out a “‘dialecti- 
cal” discourse that finally re-unites, in and through a third discourse, the 
two “logically contradictory” discourses that “logical” (or “polemical”) 
discourse wishes to leave everywhere and always separated, “forgetting” 
that discourses must be reunited if they are to contra-dict one another. 

Doubtless, insofar as the “third” discourse (which “synthesizes” the 
“first” two “antithetical” discourses) is itself (“artificially”) isolated or 
separated (“by abstraction”) from all other discourses (and therefore 
from the “first” [281] two, thereby ceasing to be “third” or to be the 
“Synthesis” of the “Thesis” and the “Antithesis”), it can and must 
(sooner or later) be contra-dicted (as a “new” Thesis) by a 4" “isolated” 
discourse (which will be the “Antithesis” of the ex-third discourse, 
which has become a “new” first discourse); and so on “indefinitely” (two 
given discourses that contra-dict one another being capable, besides 
“logically contradicting” each other, only of being reunited in a third 
discourse, which is in fact the discourse of the “formal” Logic which 
that Logic “neglects” or “forgets.” But, insofar as the “third” discourse 
(which is in fact the “Synthesis”) presents itself and is taken or “com- 
prehended” as being nothing else than the re-union of the “first” two 
discourses, presented and taken or “comprehended” as “contraries” 
(which are in fact the “Thesis” and the “Antithesis”), that is, as being 
the “first” and the “second” discourses presented or taken or “compre- 
hended” in their togetherness ((ensemble)) (or “comprehended to- 
gether”), any discursive “surpassing” of the “third” discourse is 
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impossible, and it is therefore not possible to contra-dict it (discursively, 
as the word itself indicates) or to put it, as they say, into “logical contra- 
diction.” In this case, the third discourse is therefore also the last, by 
being, as reunion of the first two discourses (which are, by definition, 
the only discourses different from the third), the uni-total or “Trinitarian” 
Discourse, which is “circular” in the sense that it ends up (in being “de- 
veloped” in time) in a third discursive constituent element that implies 
the two others and thus /eads Discourse back (in passing through its sec- 
ond constituent element) to the first constituent element from which the 
same Discourse started out (in “developing” it at first into its second 
constituent element and then into its third). 

It is in light of what we have just said that one must “understand” 
the “dialectical reasoning” of Hegelian Ontology that we previously re- 
produced (by paraphrasing it). For onto-logical discourse (by definition 
“philosophic,” since it speaks not only of that of which it speaks but also 
of the very fact that it speaks of it, that is, of itself taken as onto-logical 
discourse, whence the term [282] “Onto-/ogy”), which speaks of Given- 
Being (= Being-of-which-one-speaks), that is, of what is common to 
everything of which one speaks and therefore to everything that one says, 
must say (at least implicitly) not only that it is itself “dialectical” (as 
philosophic Discourse, which wishes, by definition, to “surpass” the 
Dyad of “logical contradiction” with a view to attaining the Triad or 
“Trinity” of the one and only discursive 7ruth) but that that of which it 
speaks, namely Given-Being, is “dialectical” as well.°° 

Onto-logical discourse therefore says (implicitly at first and explic- 
itly since Hegel) that the Being that is “isolated” or “separated” (by an 
“artifice of language” called “Abstraction,” which is unavoidable, more- 
over) from Nothingness and Difference, to the point of not even being 
any longer different from Nothingness (or: to the point of no longer 
being different from anything at all) is an “Abstraction” quite as empty 
as is the “Abstraction” that is Nothingness “isolated” or “separated” 
from Difference and Being to the point of no longer being different from 
them, or the “Abstraction” that is Difference “isolated” or “separated” 
from Being and Nothingness, to the point of [283] ceasing to be a dif- 
ference even between what is and what is not. At first glance one would 
be tempted to say (as in fact and for us Parmenides did without, however, 
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being aware of it himself) that these supposedly “three” Abstractions 
(which are all equally “empty,” since in all three the abstraction was 
“pressed to the extreme”) make only one. It might seem possible (indeed, 
necessary) to say that, “taken in themselves,” Being is nothing other 
than Nothingness and that Nothingness is nothing other than Difference, 
so that these supposed Three, which are in fact One, are only different 
names for what ought correctly to be called the “One-All-Alone,” as 
Parmenides did (or, more precisely, Plato’s Parmenides). But Plato 
showed that it is absolutely impossible to say it (without contra-dicting 
oneself) for the simple reason that the One-All-Alone is ineffable (so 
that one contra-dicts oneself by the sole fact that one speaks of it or 
names it [[and]] insofar as its “name” is supposed to have a meaning, 
that is, to be something yet more and other than a “Symbo!”). Plato saw 
(and had Parmenides say in his Parmenides) that, if one wishes to speak, 
one must speak of at least Two or of the Dyad. But he showed as well 
that, if one speaks only of the Dyad, one can say of it anything at all, 
thereby being compelled to “contradict logically” everything one says 
of it. One could conclude from this Platonic discursive “showing” 
((monstration)) that if one wishes to speak the truth (and therefore with- 
out contra-dicting oneself), it is necessary to speak of something yet 
more and other than the Dyad (Plato himself said that, in order to place 
oneself in the Truth, it is necessary, not only to speak of the Dyad, but 
also to be silent about the One-All-Alone, without for all that “forget- 
ting” it or “ignoring” it, Platonic “Truth” being by that fact no longer 
discursive). And it is Hegel who finally not only saw and showed ((mon- 
tré)) but also de-monstrated that discursive Truth is (“‘Trinitarian” or “di- 
alectical”) Discourse that speaks of the Triad and that can speak of 
nothing other nor more than it, because this Triad, one in itself and 
unique of its kind, is, by just that [[fact]], uni-total or “tri-unitary,” which 
means precisely that it is the Uni-totality (of that of which one speaks 
and therefore of what one says) or the (“dialectical”) “Trinity.” Philos- 
ophy (having become by [284] this fact discursive Wisdom or Knowl- 
edge) therefore knows, since Hegel, that one can speak “in truth” only 
by speaking (in the final analysis) of the onto-logical Triad, that is, by 
speaking “at once” (although “successively”) of Being (of which one 
Speaks explicitly), of Nothingness (of which one can speak only 
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implicitly), and of Difference (of which one speaks exp/icitly in speaking 
of it, at least implicitly, as of the difference between Being and Nothing- 
ness). In fact and for us, one can therefore speak (without contra-dicting 
oneself) neither (explicitly) of Being without speaking of its difference 
from Nothingness, nor (be it only implicitly) of Nothingness without 
speaking of its difference from Being, nor (explicitly or implicitly) of 
Difference without speaking (at least implicitly) of the difference be- 
tween Being and Nothingness. Or, to say the same thing in other words, 
one cannot speak of Spatiality without speaking of Temporality nor of 
Temporality without speaking of Spatiality. Or, again in other words, it 
is as impossible to speak of Existence without speaking of Essence as it 
is to speak of Essence without speaking of Existence, Essence (Exis- 
tence) being the essence of existence (the existence of essence) of every- 
thing of which one speaks, that is, of Given-Being, which is nothing 
other nor more than Spatiotemporality-that-is. 

One can say, if one wishes, that it is Given-Being or Spatio-tempo- 
rality that is the Concept. But, if one wishes to speak of Given-Being, 
in the strict sense of the term “speak,” that is, by saying what Given- 
Being is, which one also calls “Spatio-temporality” or “Concept,” it is 
necessary (in an onto-logical discourse) to “develop” (in time) the notion 
GIVEN-BEING in its “irreducible” constituent elements, which this “‘de- 
velopment” itself (discursively) “reveals” as being Three and only Three, 
namely: Being-Difference-Nothingness. Now, it is in fact impossible to 
speak of these three constituent elements at the same time (though it is 
possible and indeed necessary to speak of them “‘at once,” that is, in one 
and the same discourse): one is obliged to speak first of one and then of 
the two others. Now, if one wants to be able to get back (later) to the 
terminology of “ordinary language” (and one is indeed obliged to do so 
sooner or later if one wants the discourse one gives out to be [285] “com- 
prehensible’’), the constituent element of which one speaks in the first 
place (that is, by which ontological discourse commences, since it is of 
that discourse that we are speaking here) must be called “Being.” Since 
it is impossible to speak of Being without “relating” it to Nothingness 
(it matters little, moreover, whether this “relation” be that of difference 
of the identical or identity of the different), the constituent element called 
“Difference” must be the second of (onto-logical) discourse, the 
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constituent element called “Nothingness” thus being able to be only the 
third (and final). Now, if we wish to be able to get back later to the ter- 
minology of “ordinary language” (which is, in our case, the French lan- 
guage), we have to say from now on that, in onto-logical discourse, the 
first constituent element, which is Being (taken as different from Noth- 
ingness, with which it is “otherwise” identical) is Spatiality-that-is or 
Existence, whereas the second constituent element, that is, Difference 
(or the “Connection” that identifies Being with Nothingness, from which 
it is “otherwise,” that is, “outside” of this “Connection,” different), is 
Temporality or Essence (of Being), which is called “Concept” insofar 
as it is separated (by the unavoidable “artifice of discourse” that is “Ab- 
straction”) from its existence, that is, precisely from the Existence that 
is Spatiality or Being. 

But what is to be said of the third (and final) “irreducible” con- 
stituent element of ontological discourse, which is Nothingness? 

It would be very easy to reply that one can say nothing of it, since, 
by definition, Nothingness is not or is nothing of which one could say 
anything (“positive”) by saying that it is this or that. But that would be 
too easy. For, if that response is neither “false” nor even “incorrect,” it 
is nevertheless clearly “insufficient.” 

Doubtless, Nothingness ((Néant)) is nothing ((rien)); Nothingness 
is not. It is therefore absent from the Being of which one speaks (explic- 
itly). But this absence of Nothingness in Given-Being (or, if you prefer, 
the presence of its absence) is quite as “constitutive” of that Given-Being 
as the presence in it of Being. Indeed, without the presence of the ab- 
sence of Nothingness, Given-Being would be only the Dyad, of which 
one can say “anything whatsoever.” Or, more precisely, [286] without 
the presence of this Absence, Being” could not even be said to be “dif- 
ferent” from Nothingness: one could then say nothing at all of it, and, 
instead of being Given-Being (that is, Being-of-which-one-speaks), 
Being would be the ineffable One-All-Alone because, without Nothing- 
ness, there would no longer be Difference between Being and Nothing- 
ness in Given-Being, the latter being thus reduced to the sole Being, that 
is, to the Parmenidean One-All-Alone. In order not to contra-dict oneself 
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when speaking (and therefore to be able to account for the very possi- 
bility of discursive Truth), it is consequently necessary to speak, not only 
of the Presence of Being and the Difference (between Being and Noth- 
ingness) in Given-Being, but also of the Absence of Nothingness in that 
same Given-Being (which is, of course and as it should be, by the way, 
only an implicit way of speaking of Nothingness itself). 

Now, we saw earlier that the third (and final) discursive constituent 
element of onto-logical discourse is that discourse itself, taken ((pris)) 
or “comprehended” ((compris)) in its ensemble, that is, as reunion of its 
“first” two discursive constituent elements, of which the first speaks of 
Given-Being, taken or “comprehended” as Being or Existence or, better, 
as Spatiality, that is, as different from Nothingness, with which it is “in 
other respects” identical, and of which the second treats of the same 
Given-Being, “comprehended” or taken as Difference or Essence or, bet- 
ter, as Temporality, that is, as identical (or identified) with Nothingness, 
from which it is “in other respects” different. We must therefore say that 
the third constituent element of Given-Being, which is the Nothingness 
of which the third discursive constituent element of onto-logical dis- 
course is supposed to have to speak, is nothing other nor more than Dis- 
course as such, which speaks of Given-Being and which consequently 
is onto-logical discourse itself, taken in its ensemble. And, since we have 
said that the third discursive constituent element of onto-logical dis- 
course (and therefore that discourse itself) speaks, not of the Presence, 
but of the Absence of the third constituent element of Given-Being, we 
must say that ontological discourse speaks “‘in the final reckoning” (that 
is, as taken or “comprehended” in its ensemble) [287] of the absence of 
onto-logical discourse (that is, of its own absence) in the Given-Being 
of which that discourse speaks. 

This “latest consequence” of our onto-logical “dialectical reasoning” 
seems “paradoxical” only at first glance. Upon reflection one sees that it 
signifies simply that Discourse (taken as Discourse-endowed-with-mean- 
ing and not as simple Morpheme) is situated, not in the sphere of Given- 
Being, but in an entirely other domain, of which we shall see later (in the 
Exposition of the System of Knowledge) that it is that of Empirical-Exis- 
tence. This means (to say it at once, in anticipation of the Exposition) 
that, if Man is alone able to speak in the strict sense of the word, he can 
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do so only insofar as he exists-empirically as Animal, which is in fact, in 
our time, an animal of the species Homo sapiens. Now, far from being 
“paradoxical,” this is in complete accord with “common opinion.” In any 
case, obviously not being able to be “contradicted” by “experience,” it 
cannot be objected to by “common sense,” the latter being, by definition, 
a “philosophy” that is everywhere and always “in accord” with that same 
“experience.” To be sure, our “dialectical reasoning” also ends up with 
the “consequence” that Man can speak only because Nothingness is ab- 
sent from Given-Being, which signifies that, if the human in Man is 
human discourse, human (and not animal or thingish) empirical-existence 
is nothing other nor more than the Absence (or the “presence of the ab- 
sence,” which one can, if one wishes, call the “nihilation” ((néantisse- 
ment)) ) of Nothingness in Given-Being, which is precisely the absence 
in that Given-Being of Man as such, that is, of human Discourse in gen- 
eral and of onto-logical discourse in particular. This latter “consequence” 
is, to be sure, less “obvious” (though just as “indisputable”) as the first. 
But we do not have to concern ourselves with it in the present Introduc- 
tion. It will suffice for us to say here (or to show here discursively) that 
this second “consequence” obliges Philosophy (which must, by defini- 
tion, discursively give an account of Discourse in general and, in partic- 
ular, of the discourse that it itself is) to “go beyond” onto-logical 
discourse, which speaks of Discourse (in general [288] and of that which 
it itself is) only in saying (“negatively”) that all Discourse is absent from 
the Given-Being of which onto-logical discourse speaks, and to “pass” 
on to a discourse that is other than onto-logical discourse and of which 
we do not have to speak in the present Introduction! 


All that we can and wish to show in this Introduction is that Tem- 
porality (or “Time” in the broad sense) is nothing other nor more than 
the Concept. Now, we have already done so in and through the “‘dialec- 
tical reasoning” that we have just finished. But this same “reasoning” 
made us see (in passing) that its truth can be de-monstrated (or made 
“indisputable”) only by its insertion into the uni-total or “circular” Dis- 
course. That Discourse being the System of Knowledge itself, it is im- 
possible to de-monstrate in an Introduction anything of what has been 
shown therein. All that we can still do, in the present Introduction, with 
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a view to “convincing” the reader that “Time” is nothing more nor other 
than the Concept, is to “illustrate” our “dialectical reasoning” through 
an “image” (discursively described by an onto-graphical discourse). 

To this end, let us return to the Parmenidean “image” of Given- 
Being, [289] “updating” it and adapting it to what we have been able to 
say about this same Given-Being, following Hegel. 

For Parmenides, Given-Being, of which he speaks without having 
a right to do so in saying that it is Being-One, is, as is known, a solid” 
homogeneous Sphere. Doubtless, the appropriate image of the Eternity 
that the Parmenidean One-All-Alone is is, not that of an extended sphere 
that endures, but the “image” of a “geometrical instantaneous point,” in- 
visible as well, at the dark bottom of the Nothingness that envelops it. 
But the Parmenidean image of the homogeneous Sphere can be applied 
to the Hegelian Being-Three, which is, by definition, spatial or, more 
precisely, Spatiality-that-is. This is, moreover, only an image, for, as we 
shall see later (in the Exposition), the spatiality of Given-Being is less, 
if not something altogether other than the (“perceptible”) extension of 
Empirical-Existence. 

What counts in the Parmenidean image of Being is, on the one hand, 
that the interior of the Sphere is absolutely homogeneous, so that one 
cannot, to speak the truth, speak of its parts, and, on the other, that the 
Sphere has no (crossable) boundaries towards the outside, while being 
limited in itself. Indeed, given that there is only Nothingness that is 
“apart” from Being or, in other words, since there is nothing outside of 
it, nothing can impose limits or boundaries on it. But, if nothing limits 
Being, the latter is /imited in and by itself. For, since there is nothing 
beyond it, Being cannot surpass itself ((se depasser)). Therefore, nothing 
can pass beyond ((depasser)) the sphere of Being: one can move around 
as one wishes in that sphere, one will have everywhere as much being 
in front of one as behind one, and it will be everywhere the same Being. 

Parmenides himself seems to have taken account (if only** in and 
through his onto-graphical image) of the immanent limits [290] of Being. 
But after him, over long centuries, Philosophy wished to give a 


* — Or full (pleine). 
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discursive account of the absence of “external boundaries” of and within 
Being, by saying that Being (or, better, Given-Being) was “infinite.” 
This supposed “infinite” of Being (or of the Parmenidean One-All-Alone 
or, better, of the Platonic ““Theos”’) begot, in Philosophy in general and 
in Onto-/ogy in particular, some insurmountable difficulties (in view of 
the indisputable and recognized “finitude” of all Discourse whatsoever) 
that we can silently pass over.*? For the mathematical Physics of the xx" 
Century has familiarized Philosophy with the image of “spherical Space” 
or, in general, Space “closed upon itself,” which is not “infinite,” while 
being without “external boundaries” and which can serve as an adequate 
“image” for the Being of the Being-Three that Hegelian Given-Being is 
(an “image” that, moreover, Parmenides himself would have adopted 
with enthusiasm, just as would Plato and all “classical” Philosophy with 
him, which has always been sensitive to the “finitist” argumentation of 
Aristotle). 

But the “spherical” Space of contemporary Physics has a “radius of 
curvature” said to be “finite,” that is, “definite” only insofar as “Matter” 
is involved (which we shall see in the Exposition is Objective-Reality). 
Put otherwise, this “image” implies a distinction (in fact an irreducible 
Opposition), if not between the Empty and the Full, at least between 
space taken as Space and [the same (?)] space taken as “Matter.” Now, 
Given-Being (and therefore the Being that it implies) is nothing other 
than Spatiality. For Spatiality is nothing other nor more than Difference- 
of-the-Identical, and the Being of Given-Being is [291] nothing more 
nor other than Being taken as different from Nothingness, with which it 
is, in other respects, identical. 

In order to apply correctly the image of spherical Space to the Being 
of Given-Being, we must therefore say that this Space has an “unde- 
fined” or “undetermined” curvature. We must say, in other words, that 
the sphere of Being is in “permanent and continuous expansion” (con- 
sidering that, in passing from its “indetermination” to the “limit,” we 
must still have spatiality and not a “point without extension”). And we 
shall be able to say then that, in moving as one pleases within Being, 
one will have always as much being in front of one as one had behind 
one, and it will be always the same Being. 

This spatio-temporal image of the Being of Given-Being is, 
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moreover, in every way more correct than the merely spatial image, be- 
cause it also takes account of the temporality of spatial Being. The “ex- 
pansion” of the sphere of being better “illustrates” the fact that Being is 
identified with Nothingness by that very thing through which it differs 
from it: in “overflowing” itself, Being “seeps out” into the sphere of 
Nothingness, which opposes no “resistance” to it and is therefore not 
“opposed” to it, which means precisely that it does not differ from it. 
Thus, if Given-Being can be “illustrated” only by the image of an “ex- 
panding Sphere,” one clearly sees that the Spatiality-that-is and the Tem- 
porality-that-is are indissociable from one another.*4 

However, if we wish to give our “image” an even greater “resem- 
blance” to what we have said of Given-Being, we must render it in more 
“detail.” 

The “Sphere” (it matters little whether it is “expanding” or not) in- 
evitably has a “Surface.” Doubtless, this surface makes a part of the 
Sphere. Nevertheless, it is not the Sphere itself: [292] it is something 
other than the “contents” or the “interior” of the Sphere. Furthermore, it 
is this Surface that “limits” the Sphere (or its “contents”) and that “sep- 
arates” it from what is “outside” of it. Although the Surface has no 
“thickness” of its own, there is therefore some advantage in attributing 
one to it in the image that we are using in order to “illustrate” what we 
have said about Given-Being, which is, for us, Being-Three or Being- 
different-from-Nothingness. The sphere of being could then be “repre- 
sented” by the following image: 
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Being is “at the interior’ of the “expanding Sphere,” whereas Noth- 
ingness is “outside” of it. As for Difference, it is visibly nothing other than 
the “Surface” (in fact without “thickness”) of the “Sphere” in question. 

As surface of a Sphere, the Surface “limits” and “determines” or 
“defines” what is “at the interior” of the Sphere: it is because of the 
sphericity of the Surface that the Interior is itself also spherical; and it 
is only that Interior that is spherical, because without that Interior the 
Surface is nothing at all; but it is only thanks to the Surface, which “sep- 
arates” the Interior from the Exterior, that the Interior is what it is 
(namely, spherical) and differs from what it is not, that is, the Exterior; 
taken in themselves, “abstraction being made” from the Surface, the In- 
terior “is confused” with the Exterior and is therefore identical with it. 

This being so, we can therefore say that the Surface of the Sphere, 
that is, the Surface taken as making a part of the Sphere or as “oriented” 
towards it, is the image of [293] Spatiality or of Difference of the Iden- 
tical; and we can add that this Spatiality (that is, the Surface) is Being 
itself (that is, the Sphere) or, if you please, the Existence of that Being. 

On the other hand, as surface of an expanding Sphere, the Surface 
“does away with” the “limits” of what is “at the interior” of the Sphere: 
in “growing,” the Surface causes the Exterior to “penetrate” to the Inte- 
rior or, what is the same thing, the Interior into the Exterior; in any case 
it identifies what was different, while leaving “intact” the difference be- 
tween the Exterior and the Interior taken as such (which are identical 
only to the extent that they are identifiable in and through the “expan- 
sion” of the Surface); the “extension” of the Surface therefore affects 
neither the Interior of the Sphere, which remains “within” the latter, nor 
the Sphere itself, which remains “spherical.” 

We can therefore say that the expanding Surface, that is, the Surface 
taken as being part of the exterior of the Sphere or as “oriented” outside 
of it, is the image of Temporality or of Identity-of-the-Different; and we 
can specify that this Temporality does not “affect” or “alter” Being itself, 
which remains identical with itself in spite of its spatial expansion (or 
differentiation). That is why we can say that, taken as “difference” or 
“separation” between [[1]] the Sphere of Being and [[2]] Nothingness” 
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or, better, as “relational connection” ((rapport de relation)) (other than 
the simple “juxtaposition” that the “immobile” or “static” Surface is) 
between Nothingness and Being, the Surface, which is Temporality, is 
nothing other nor more than the Essence of Being. 

Now, we have said that Essence separated from Existence is nothing 
more nor other than the Concept (of Given-Being or, if you prefer, 
Given-Being taken as uni-total Concept). Here again our image can “‘il- 
lustrate” what we have said. 

Indeed, Essence separated from Existence can be “illustrated” by 
the image of the Sphere separated from its “content.” Now, if the 
Sphere is emptied of its “content,” there remains only the Surface of 
that Sphere, which is, moreover, just as “spherical” as the Sphere itself 
and which differs in no respect from the (“full”) Sphere, [294] save for 
the fact that it no longer has anything “inside” (just as it has nothing 
“outside”). But the Sphere emptied of its “content” is the image of 
Being deprived of its being (or of its existence or, better, of its spatial- 
ity). Let us then ask ourselves what remains when one “subtracts” being 
from Being. One certainly cannot say that nothing remains, for in that 
case it would be necessary to say that everything that has ceased to be 
is confused by that fact with Nothingness, which is manifestly not the 
case, since everything that is is said to have a past (if not a future). It 
is, however, natural to say that, when one “takes away” or “robs” from 
Being its being (be it only “by abstraction”), what “remains” is pre- 
cisely the uni-total Concept BEING (capable of becoming the meaning 
BEING of the notion BEING, if Notion there is). Now, it is the tempo- 
rality of Being that “subtracts” (“at each instant”) being from Being 
and trans-forms it into Concept, that Concept being “all the time” Being 
itself, being Concept only “between-times.” Now, the Surface of the 
Sphere is itself also “all the time” the Sphere itself or is “confused” 
with it “all the time” that the Surface is what it is, but it “detaches” it- 
self from it in order to “extend” itself, and, as long as it is not yet “ex- 
tended,” it is “between-times” Surface without “content” (which 
“adjoins” ((touche)) it). If it is therefore impossible to “imagine” an 
expanding Sphere without “imagining” that the Surface “detaches” it- 
self from the Sphere and is emptied “between-times” of its “content,” 
one sees that it is impossible to “represent” to oneself temporal 
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Given-Being (that is, Being* becoming identified with Nothingness, 
from which it is and remains moreover different) without “represent- 
ing” a “detachment” of Essence from the Given-Being of its Existence 
that is Being itself as different from Nothingness (or spatial), that is, 
without “representing” Given-Being as being also (“between-times”) 
Essence-detached-from-Existence or Concept. To “represent” Tempo- 
rality-that-is is therefore nothing other nor more than to “represent” 
the Concept, which is the (uni-total) concept BEING or the concept of 
Being or, better, Given-Being taken as Concept. 

Finally, our image “illustrates” as well what we have said in fine 
about Nothingness and Discourse. The “image” of the Sphere is seen 
“from the outside,” although there is nothing “outside” of it. [295] Like- 
wise, in our onto-logical discourse, we had to speak of Given-Being al- 
though we were unable to find Discourse in that Being (or in the being 
of that Being) and although there was nothing outside of the Being of 
which we were speaking. By speaking in that way, that is, by setting 
forth an Onto-logy, we therefore have discursively given an account, not 
of our being in Being (or of our presence in it), but only of our Reflection 
upon Being (and of our absence or, better, of the presence of our absence 
from it), brought about one knows not where or when nor by whom. It 
is therefore as if we had seen our “expanding Sphere” from the “out- 
side,” in a “light” that is “reflected” over it, coming “from the outside” 
where, however, there is nothing at all.35 


Certainly, no Image whatsoever can de-monstrate the truth of 
Hegelian Onto-logy, which assimilates Given-Being to Spatio-temporality 
and identifies Temporality (necessarily spatialized) with the Concept. But 
our onto-logical “reasoning,” which we have just “illustrated” through an 
“updating” of the (onto-graphical) Parmenidean image, de-monstrates that 
truth just as little. For, though being discursive, this “reasoning” gives no 
account of the very fact of Discourse and therefore cannot “justify” itself 
as discourse, that is, de-monstrate its discursive truth. 

Discursive Truth being, by definition, one and unique or, better, uni- 
total, it is only the System of Knowledge taken in its ensemble (as circular 
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Discourse) that can de-monstrate it. Philosophy of whatever sort can 
only render the Hegelian Onto-logy “plausible.” Now, since any Jntro- 
duction to the System [296] of Knowledge, distinct from that System it- 
self, is by definition philosophic, no “introduction” can de-monstrate the 
truth of what it “introduces” and can “introduce” it only by making it 
“plausible.” And that is what I have tried to do in the present /ntroduc- 
tion, by “introducing,” through an “illustrated (dialectical) reasoning,” 
the Hegelian identification of “Time” in the broad sense (which I have 
called “Temporality”’) with the Concept. 

This identification can be rendered yet more “plausible” than it has 
been already (supposing that it is even a little so, following the “intro- 
duction” I have attempted), if one remarks that in identifying the Tem- 
porality-that-is with the Concept, as the former has been “introduced” 
in and through the present “onto-logical” Introduction, one meets up 
with the Concept precisely as it was introduced (starting from “experi- 
ence” and in accord with “common sense”) in the preceding “psycho- 
logical” Introduction. 

Indeed, if Temporality-that-is is the Concept, one “understands” 
((comprend)) how and why that Concept can be the “result” of a “sub- 
traction” of being from Being, that is, the “residue” that persists “a// the 
time” that Being has already ceased to be the (spatial) existence of its 
Essence, without yet having become so anew. But, during “a// the time”’ 
that Given-Being is Temporality-that-is or Essence, it is also Spatiality- 
that-is or Existence, so that the spatial existence of Essence is co-temporal 
with Temporality itself. Therefore, it is only “between-times” or “tem- 
porarily” or, better, “momentarily” or “instantaneously” that Given-Being 
is (temporal, but not spatial) essence detached from its Existence (at once 
spatial and temporal), that is, the Concept. One thus “understands” how 
and why the Concept “coincides” everywhere and always with the (spa- 
tial) existence of Being, of which it is then the (temporal) Essence, even 
while being always and everywhere “detached” or, better, “distinguished” 
or “separated” as (temporal and “temporary”) concept from Being, this 
Being, taken as concept BEING, being Given-Being or Being-of-which- 
one-speaks. But one equally “understands” how and why this Concept 
can be always and everywhere “detached” or “separated” [297] from 
Being itself (with which it “continues” nevertheless to “coincide” 
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everywhere and always), be it only “temporarily” or “momentarily” (and 
in any case “instantaneously’’), so as to exist (in Being) as Concept (“dis- 
tinguished” from Being), in which case the Concept is said to be the in- 
tegrated Meaning of all Notions (strictly speaking, that is, 
non-contra-dictory" in themselves). Temporality, which is the Concept, 
being /dentity-of-the-Different, this temporality of Being is everywhere 
and always the same: it is one and the same Temporality-that-is. There- 
fore, one “understands” how and why the Concept (by definition one and 
unique, that is, identical with itself or everywhere and always the same) 
can exist as Meaning of a (non-contra-dictory) Notion at any moment 
and any place of the spatial and temporal existence of Being. And one 
“understands” why and how the uni-total Concept that the concept 
BEING™* is [empirically-]exists as the meaning BEING of the notion 
BEING wherever and whenever Man himself [empirically-]exists in 
“understanding” the meaning of the morpheme BEING (or any other mor- 
pheme having the same meaning). One “understands” also how and why 
Man is himself the empirical-existence of the Concept that the concept 
BEING is, that is, the “morpheme” (endowed with meaning) of the notion 
BEING, wherever and whenever he “understands” the meaning BEING 
of the notion BEING, which he does in detaching the Essence of (uni- 
total) Given-Being from its Existence and therefore from Spatiality, just 
as from spatialized Temporality. Spatialized Temporality being every- 
where and always a hic et nunc, one understands how and why Man be- 
comes and is Concept-that-empirically-exists or, which is the same thing, 
Morpheme-endowed-with-meaning, to the extent that he detaches Things 
(which he “perceives”) from their respective hic et nuncs (which he can 
do because he endures just as the Things themselves endure and because 
Things and Men endure in one and the same “‘Time”). Finally, one un- 
derstands how and why all the Things detached from their hic et nuncs 
in and through one and the same Duration of their extended empirical- 
existence, which is the Extended-Duration of Empirical-Existence [298] 
as such or taken in its ensemble, are integrated into one and the same 


* — “non-” added by Translator. 
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Whole, which is the uni-total Concept, capable of existing-empirically 
as uni-total or circular Discourse that integrates in one and the same dis- 
cursive Whole (called System of Knowledge or discursive Truth) the 
Meanings (by definition not contra-dictory among [[or in ((en))]] them- 
selves) of all the Notions strictly so called, which are capable of being 
“understood” [[or comprehended ((comprises))]] (that is, “defined” or, 
better, discursively “developed” or “deduced”) by Man. 


If the Hegelian identification of “Time” or Temporality (“intro- 
duced” in and through the present Jntroduction) with the Concept is 
“plausible” because it permits the rediscovery of the Platonic-Aris- 
totelian Concept (“introduced” through and in the preceding Intro- 
duction), which is identified, in fact and for us (following Hegel), 
with Temporality, this identification of “Time” with the Concept and 
of the Concept with “Time” is equally “plausible,” at least for the 
Philosopher, because its denial is equivalent to the denial of Philoso- 
phy itself. 

Indeed, if the uni-total Concept were something more and other than 
“Time,” the discursive Truth that Philosophy, by definition, seeks could 
not be defined as a “coinciding” (or “adequation”) of what one says and 
that of which one speaks. The “coherent” and “complete” discursive de- 
velopment of the Concept (taken as Meaning), which the discursive 
Truth is supposed to be, would then involve constituent elements or No- 
tions that would “refer,” if one may say so, to what is or exists (nowhere 
and) never. Now, Aristotle already observed that what is or exists never 
is, by definition, “impossible,” and Philosophy has from the beginning 
of time assumed that the “impossible” is nothing other nor more than 
the contra-dictory. The “uni-total”’ Discourse, supposed to be “coherent,” 
would therefore necessarily involve notions contra-dictory among them- 
selves. There would be, as a consequence, no (“a priori”) “reason”’ to 
exclude any Discourse supposed to be “true” or to “prefer” one contra- 
diction to another or to prefer the non-contra-dictory as such to Contra- 
diction [299] in general. If the Concept were more than “Time,” if it 
were, as Plato said, “eternal’’ (in the sense of non-temporal or “co-eter- 
nal” with Eternity) or, as Parmenides said implicitly, Eternity itself, one 
could say anything whatsoever as long as one did not pass beyond the 
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sphere of Discourse (as Plato showed in his Parmenides). The Discourse 
that would develop the eternal Concept would thus be only an “eternal 
disputation” of Skeptics, who deny, even while “disputing” about it, the 
very idea of discursive Truth and therefore of Philosophy. Besides, a no- 
tion of which the claimed “Meaning” is supposed to “refer” to what 
never is or exists, that is, to what does not exist or is not at all, is in effect 
stripped of every kind of meaning. The so-called “Discourse” that would 
be supposed to develop the “eternal” Concept (or “conceived”-Eternity) 
and that would from that fact necessarily involve notions stripped of 
meaning, that is, Symbols, would therefore be, in fact and for us, only a 
“symbolic” Silence, called “mystical” or something else (“poetic,” for 
example). 

Inversely, if “Time” were something yet more and other than the 
Concept, temporal Being would involve, by definition, ineffable entities. 
The “coherent” and “complete” discursive development of the Concept, 
which the Discourse supposed to be true is, that is, discursive Truth, 
would therefore not “coincide” (everywhere and) always with the Being 
of which that Discourse speaks: what one says could be everywhere and 
always “contradicted” by the temporal “evolution” of that of which one 
speaks (or, if you prefer, by “experience”’). Just as the discursive devel- 
opment of the so-called “eternal” Concept does not “coincide” with tem- 
poral Being (of which one speaks) because, by definition, it “extends 
beyond” ((déborde)) it, neither would the development of the Concept 
that was not identical with Temporality “coincide” with Temporal-being 
(of which one speaks), because it would be, by definition, “surpassed” 
((déborde)) by that Being. In both cases, therefore, there would be pos- 
sible no discursive truth (strictly speaking, that is, defined as a “coinci- 
dence” of what one says with what one speaks of) and therefore no 
Philosophy (in the strict and strong sense of the word, that is, Philosophy 
defined as search for the discursive Truth strictly so called). [300] In 
both cases there would be “in truth” only Silence, “symbolic” or “‘ab- 
solute,” and every discourse would be reduced, in the final analysis, to 
a skeptical “discussion,” which would be, in the first case, an “eternal” 
discussion albeit among contemporaries and, in the second, a “temporal” 
discussion “in progress” (although not at all “making progress”) between 
the “generations” that hitch themselves up, one after another, to the 
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execution of the “infinite task” of Kantian “Knowledge,” which will 
never “run out” so long as time goes on and which is, probably because 
of that, especially dear to the Kantians who are “‘romantic” or “modern” 
(that is, in fact close to the end of History). 

It is only by identifying the Concept with “Time” and “Time” with 
the Concept that one can say that the discursive development of the lat- 
ter, which is necessarily carried out in time, can someday “exhaust” its 
“content” (by returning to its starting point) so as to be able to be said 
to be, as “coherent” and “complete,” the discursive Truth that says every- 
thing that can be said about that of which one speaks and that will never 
and nowhere be contra-dicted by another “coherent” and “complete” 
discourse (of those who speak), nor “contradicted” or “denied” by that 
of which one speaks. 

In (discursively) becoming conscious of itself, Philosophy, which 
is, in fact, the search for the discursive Truth, must therefore say that the 
Concept is no more something other than “Time” than “Time” is some- 
thing other than the Concept. But Philosophy can de-monstrate the truth 
of this double identification only by de-monstrating itself as discursive 
Truth. Now, it can do so only by becoming that Truth, by “completing” 
itself or “perfecting” itself (in a “coherent” manner) as the “circular” 
Discourse that is the Hegelian System of Knowledge that I propose to 
set forth ((exposer)) in this book by “updating” it for myself and for my 
contemporaries. 


AUTHOR’S NOTES 


1 [174] The “notion” NOTHINGNESS is not a Notion strictly so 
called, for it has no [175] Meaning strictly so called, that is, [[no]] Mean- 
ing discursively developable (without contra-diction). NOTHINGNESS 
is, if you please, a Pseudo-notion, which can be substituted for any 
Pseudo-notion or “Notion” having a contra-dictory “Meaning.” Taken 
as morpheme stripped of meaning, NOTHINGNESS is a Symbol (which can 
be replaced with advantage by the “mathematical” symbol ZERO, 0, or 
by any other symbol). 

2 [177] This “difficulty” seems to have especially “psychoanalytical” 
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causes. For (as we shall see later) this development has for its final “con- 
sequence’ a radical atheism, that is, the explicit assertion of the finitude 
(= mortality) of Man, which men have never been willing to accept with- 
out being “constrained” thereto. Now, [178] given that Philosophers are 
supposed to be “constrained” by contra-diction, they unconsciously 
avoided pressing the discursive development in question to the point 
where the contradictory character of the Pseudo-notion ETERNAL- 
BEING (= GOD) became “indisputable.” 

3 [182] Let us say (anticipating the Appendix) that a morpheme 
from which the meaning cannot be detached is not a Morpheme, strictly 
so called, but a Sign (which is a vital and not a human phenomenon), 
while a “morpheme” stripped of Meaning is a Symbol (which is a silent 
and non-discursive phenomenon). In the present Second Introduction 
we shall be concerned only with Morphemes strictly so called, which 
are the bases of Pseudo-notions, when their (detachable) Meanings are 
contra-dictory, and of Notions strictly so called, when they are not. 

4 [186] One could also say that ABRACADABRA is a morpheme that 
has a (pseudo)Meaning which, by definition, “refers” to “something 
other” than the morpheme itself, for example, the “meaning” of curing 
certain diseases. But it is then necessary to add that this (pseudo)meaning 
cannot be detached from its morpheme (which, moreover, is written in 
a triangular [[talismanic design]]). In this case, it is better to say that 
ABRACADABRA is a Sign (if you please, a “magic sign”). That sign can 
be efficacious (supposing, for example, that it is so in a “psychosomatic” 
treatment), as the “signs” or “signals” of animals can be efficacious or, 
let us say, fever, which is at once the sign of a disease and sometimes an 
efficacious means used by the sick organism to cure itself. 

5 [193] It might be said that the “first” Philosopher (who was, in 
our tradition, Thales) already spoke of the one, unique Being. Indeed, 
the Water of Thales is, without a doubt, one in itself and unique of its 
kind, being common to all that is. But all the predecessors of Parmenides 
spoke of Being only implicitly. Indeed, Thales’ Water is not, for him, the 
Being as such of which Philosophy (explicitly) speaks after Parmenides. 
To be sure, Water is, for Thales, something other than the water he drank 
and we still drink today: Water exists in water in the same way as in 
everything else. But, in calling “Water” what Parmenides will call 
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“Being,” Thales shows that he still explicitly speaks of that which is and 
not of Being as such. Implicitly (and for us) he spoke of Being; but, for 
him, Being was Water and not anything else as well, while, for Par- 
menides, Being is a// that is. The Unlimited of Anaximander is already 
much closer to the onto-logical notion BEING, introduced and defined 
by Parmenides. But all the predecessors of Parmenides seem to have 
neglected to speak of the “connection” ((rapport)) between the Dis- 
course (Logos) that speaks of Being and the Being* that is spoken of. In 
this sense, they spoke of Being as Scientists and not as Philosophers. In 
other words, there was no Onto-/ogy strictly so called before Parmenides 
(and that is why there was no onto-logy either, but merely discourses on 
that which is). The case of Heraclitus is, however, doubtful in view of 
the poverty and defective state of the tradition that has survived to our 
times. At first sight he would be an “immediate” predecessor of Par- 
menides, the latter having systematized into Onto-logy what Heraclitus 
said about the unity and the uniqueness [194] of all that is and into En- 
ergo-logy (confused, moreover, with Phenomeno-logy) what [Heracli- 
tus] said about the “contrary” and “changing” character of all that is 
objectively real and “phenomenal.”—We shall have to reconsider this 
question in the 3” /ntroduction. The meaning of the present Note can, 
moreover, be fully comprehended only after the reading of the Exposi- 
tion of the System of Knowledge. 

6 [197] One could “modernize” Parmenides’ image (in a physically 
incorrect manner, by the way) as follows. Error would be like a “Matter” 
made up completely of electrons, of which half are electrically negative 
and half are positive; all the pairs of opposite signs end up by colliding 
and canceling each other; the totality ((ensemble)) of electrons thus be- 
comes a space filled in its whole extent with a (complex) electromag- 
netic, electrically neutral wave (which would be supposed never to be 
able to decompose into electrons of opposite signs). This image has the 
advantage of being at the same time a criticism. According to the image, 
as soon as the “positive” and “negative” electrical charges of the elec- 
trons cancel one another, the electrons themselves cease to exist as elec- 
trons. Now, it is easy to see that the same applies for Parmenides. Indeed, 
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according to Parmenides, discursive Truth amounts in the final analysis 
to the (onto-logical) Discourse that says that Being is and Non-Being 
(=Nothingness) is not, whereas all the erroneous discourses can be re- 
duced to a single (contra-dictory) Discourse, which says that Being is 
not and that Non-Being is. Now, if one applies to these two “residual” 
Discourses the Parmenidean thesis of the (mutual) cancellation of “op- 
posites,” it is necessary to acknowledge that their “contents” must them- 
selves cancel one another as well, so that there no longer remains any 
(discursive) “content” at all. To be sure, the being of the two opposed 
Discourses persists (and they coincide in a single being), but neither of 
them persists as Discourse, since they no longer say anything in their 
combination ((dans leur ensemble)) (that combination having no discur- 
sive “content”). In other words, by coinciding in Being with Being, the 
Discourses cease to be discourses. Being is indeed one and unique, but 
it does not involve Discourse. It is therefore ineffable (or mute), and no 
one knows ((on ne comprend pas)) how one can speak of it (nor, still 
less, how Monsieur Parmenides could speak of it)—This is, as we shall 
see, what Plato says in substance in the dialogue Parmenides. 

7 [198] While denying the temporal duration of Being, Parmenides 
explicitly accepts its spatial extension (cf. ibid., Frg. 8, 42-49). We shall 
see later that this necessarily involves an error (= contra-diction), since 
Time and Space are in fact indissolubly bound to one another. Moreover, 
the “erroneous” character of Parmenides’ reasoning relating to spatial 
extension can be seen directly. Parmenides says (2, 2-4) that one cannot 
detach that which is from its “immediate” bond with that which is so as 
to give a discontinuous structure to Being. (There is nothing outside of 
Being and therefore nothing that could separate Being from itself or form 
separations within Being.) He correctly concludes therefrom that Being 
can be neither diluted nor condensed and says that Being is always 
“everywhere dense” (8, 25). But he was wrong to say (implicitly) that 
everything that cannot be condensed is by that very [[fact]] extended: 
he should (if not could) have thought of the “geometrical point.” In fact, 
if the identity of Being with itself rules out its temporal duration, it 
equally rules out its spatial extension, for that extension conditions (or 
is conditioned by) a difference [in the identical]. In reality, Parmenides’ 
Being is not, as he says, a “Sphere” (without external boundaries, but 
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bounded in itself by its own extent; cf. 8, 29-33), but a single “geomet- 
rical point” without any extension of its own (which is present, in its 
identity with itself, without being distinguished from itself as past or to 
come). 

8 [203] We shall see later that the formula “Being and Nothingness” 
is not correct. But what is important at the moment is seeing the neces- 
sity of introducing into onto-logical discourse something other than 
Being, namely, Non-Being, or Nothingness, without occupying our- 
selves for the moment with the connection ((rapport)) between Noth- 
ingness and Being. —Curiously, although Parmenides did not explicitly 
introduce Nothingness into his supposedly true discourse (more pre- 
cisely, although he did not draw the consequences of the involuntary in- 
troduction of Nothingness into his discourse on Being), he rejected as 
erroneous the formula “Being and Nothingness” (cf. 8, 40) but accepted 
as valid (and indeed alone valid, or “necessary”!) the formula “Being 
or Nothingness” (8, 16), which is very close to the Hegelian formula: 
“Being different from Nothingness.” 

9 [203] The following “discursive identifications” (= “nominal” 
Definitions) are “evident” without commentary: 1) Being = non-Noth- 
ingness = non-Non-Being = non-non-Being = Being; 2) Being is = Being 
is not Nothingness = Nothingness is not Being = Nothingness is not. The 
formula “Nothingness is not” therefore says nothing else, neither more 
nor less, than the formula “Being is.” It is therefore impossible to say 
“Being is” without saying “Nothingness is not.” 

10 [206] A (Christian) Theologian could say that the set of nameable 
entities is “infinite” simply because a single one of those entities is “in- 
finite,” namely the entity that “corresponds” to the meaning of the notion 
GOD. If one presses this Theologian into his final discursive entrench- 
ments, he would say that this “infinite” God can be discursively deter- 
mined or defined only in the “negative” mode: all one can say of God is 
that he is not Non-God (= Creature). This Theologian (who is supposed 
to have stood clear of the Cartesian happenings dear to Pascal) would 
say therefore that all Meanings are “finite” except for the meaning of 
the (“negative”) notion GOD. But we observe that an entity of which it 
is impossible to say (“positively”) what it is is ineffable. For us, the (nec- 
essarily “negative”) notion GOD of the Theologian in question is 
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therefore a Pseudo-notion, for it has a meaning (called “‘infinite”) that 
is contra-dictory. Indeed, if one discursively develops this meaning (fol- 
lowing the Theologian in. question), it is necessary to say (sooner or 
later) that God is ineffable, that is, to speak of God while saying that it 
is impossible to speak of him, which is “obviously” contra-dictory. A 
philosopher, taken as Philosopher, will not therefore include the (theo- 
logical) notion GOD in his (philosophic) discourse. But, this (contra- 
dictory) Pseudo-notion once eliminated, the Philosopher will agree with 
the Christian Theologian that all the meanings of (“positive” and “neg- 
ative”) notions strictly so called are “finite.” Only, for him who has elim- 
inated the (so-called “infinite”) Pseudo-notion GOD, the Meaning of the 
set of all Notions (strictly so called), which is the Meaning of the uni- 
total (that is, coherent and completed) Discourse that is the System of 
Knowledge, is itself finite as well. The Philosopher will acknowledge 
therefore that the subject of his philosophic discourse (by definition, co- 
herent, that is, one in itself) can be totally exhausted in a “finite” course 
of time. It is thus that the Philosopher will be able not to be a Skeptic 
while refusing to be a Theologian. 

11 [208] Of course, Plato himself writes (= “thinks’’) here: “saying 
what is.” But nothing prevents us from reading (= “understanding” or 
“thinking”): “saying what is.” In any case, this is how Philosophy reads 
the text since Kant. , 

12 [209] It is interesting to note that modern Physics could not con- 
struct a “coherent” theory “conforming to experience” using the mere 
notion of “Charged Particle,” which would then have been equivalent 
to the notion of “Particle” simply, but had to operate with two distinct 
notions: “Negatively-charged Particle” and “Positively-charged Parti- 
cle.” Dirac had to assume that there could be negative electrons only to 
the extent that there are positive electrons, and inversely. According to 
this conception, generally accepted at the present time, the total number 
of negative electrons is always strictly equal to the number of positive 
electrons. Quantum Physics, then, could not speak (in the mode of truth) 
of negative electrons without speaking of positive electrons for the good 
reason that the former cannot exist or be without the others. 

13 [211] Plato says so (explicitly) in his 7” Letter. The question of 
the authenticity of that Letter is, moreover, without importance, since 
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Plato also says so (implicitly) [212] in the Parmenides, which no one 
challenges. — Tradition tells us that Plato wrote a treatise on the Agathon, 
that is, on the ineffable One. Philosophic history has cast, out of modesty, 
an opaque veil over this “inconsistency” of the great Philosopher by not 
transmitting to us the writing in question. Since then, it is true, the lacuna 
has been largely filled up. But, happily, Philosophy strictly so called has 
nothing to do with it, for the discourses that speak of the Jneffable, that 
is, of that of which one cannot speak, can all be classed in the category 
of “theological” discourses. Besides, for Plato himself, the Agathon was 
already Theos. 

14 [213] To facilitate a possible comparison of what is going to fol- 
low with Plato’s text, it is perhaps useful briefly to recall the structure 
of the Parmenides. The Dialogue has two Parts. The 1* Part (127, d— 
135, c) is bound to the 2" Part (137, c — 166, c) by several remarks re- 
lating to Dialectic (135, c — 137, c). The 2™4 Part has three Sections. In 
the 1* Section (137, c — 142, a) it is shown that the Parmenidean One is 
ineffable. In the 2™ Section (142, b— 155, c) it is shown that it is possible 
to speak of the One-that-is or of Being [= Given-Being] because this 
Being is essentially Zwo [= Being-Two] (142, e— 143, a). [Plato seems 
to say that the One is ineffable because it is outside of Time (cf. 141, e 
— 142, a)]. In the 3™ Section (155, e— 166, c) itis shown that it is possible 
[[for one]] to say anything whatever of dyadic Being, being obliged to 
say the contrary of what one has said, as soon as one has said anything, 
so that it is impossible to distinguish ¢ruve [onto-logical] discourse from 
false [onto-logical] discourse, if Discourse refers uniquely to Being 
(which is Two). The conclusion of the 2" Part (and therefore of the Di- 
alogue) thus seems to be purely skeptical (onto-logical Discourse being 
assimilated to what Parmenides calls Opinion; cf. Fragm. 6, 8-9). But, 
if one takes account of what is said in the 7" Part, one sees [214] that it 
is nothing of the sort. If one applies to the “contra-dictory” onto-logical 
Discourse contained in the 3% Section of the 2"? Part what, in the 1“ Part, 
Plato says of the Idea in connection with “phenomenological” Discourse 
(which is the discourse of the man in the street), one sees that all the 
“contradictory opinions” about Being (which is Two) can be organized 
into one and the same true discursive Knowledge, if one “relates” ((rap- 
porte)) this true Discourse to an (ineffable) Parmenidean One. Indeed, 
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Plato says that if one could not “relate” a collection ((ensemble)) of many 
“Phenomena” (of horses, for example) to one and the same “Idea” (to 
the idea HORSE), one could never know whether what is said of those 
“Phenomena” is true or false, whereas it is perfectly possible to do so as 
soon as all the many “Phenomena” of which one speaks are “related” to 
the “Idea” that “corresponds” to them (in which they “participate”). 
What holds for each collection ((ensemble)) of Phenomena also holds 
for the collection of all the Phenomena that are. Since this “uni-total” 
collection is [Given-|Being, one observes that one can distinguish the 
true from the false on the basis of ((en partant de)) Being only if one 
“relates” it to what is common to all that is. What is “common” to “all” 
is, by definition, the One [for, if Being is Two, nevertheless it is the One 
that is “common” to the “two”: 2 = 1 + 1] (cf. 165, e— 166, b). Discourse 
(which always refers to Two) is therefore true (= one and unique) only 
to the extent that it “refers” (in the final analysis) to the ineffable One. 
—At first sight, it seems paradoxical that in the Parmenides Plato assim- 
ilates the Idea to the One, of which he shows in the same Dialogue (and 
says explicitly in the 7” Letter) that it is ineffable. This is why it has 
often been thought that the 1“ Part of the Parmenides contains a “refu- 
tation” of the Platonic theory of Ideas. But, in fact, itis not at all so, and 
the paradox is only apparent. On the one hand, the interlinking of the 
Ideas is neither “infinite” nor even indefinite, for it ends sooner or later 
in the (ineffable) One: the argument called “the third man” is there only 
to “de-monstrate” (wrongly) that Discourse ceases to be true and even 
to have any meaning at all if it does not end, in the final analysis, at the 
One (which is “revealed” to Man only in and through Silence). On the 
other hand, taken in itself, the Idea is actually ineffable, according to 
Plato. Man can say nothing of an Idea if he does not perceive the Phe- 
nomenon or the Phenomena that “correspond” to (or “participate” in) 
that Idea: in order to be able to speak of HORSE, it is necessary to have 
seen Horses (or at least one horse). [On this point, Plato is in agreement 
with Aristotle.] Only, one can say nothing true of the Phenomena unless 
one refers to the Ideas to which the Phenomena “correspond” and unless 
those Ideas themselves are “related” to the (ineffable) One. [On this last 
point Aristotle is no longer in agreement with Plato.] Taken in itself, 1n- 
dependently of the Phenomena that “correspond” to it, an Idea is quite 
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as ineffable as the One (to [[or in}] which all the Ideas “correspond” or 
“participate’’): one can say nothing of it by means of words. But one can 
assign to it a number: Indeed, since the Ideas are and since Being ts Tivo, 
the ensemble of Ideas can be ordered with the aid of a dichotomous di- 
vision and then numbered. Each Idea will therefore be a Number. If one 
considers an Idea in itself (independently of the “corresponding” Phe- 
nomena), one would be able to say nothing of it, unless to indicate its 
Number (which is, if you please, the Idea itself, but which is nonetheless 
not the Meaning of a word, which the Idea is as well). Now, a Number 
is possible only if there is the One. Therefore, one can say nothing at all 
[215] of the Idea if one does not “relate” it (as Number) to the ineffable 
One. If one does so, one can first indicate its Number, and afterwards, 
having perceived the “corresponding” Phenomena, one can assign it a 
Name (= Word endowed with Meaning) and speak of it (in the strict 
sense). The Number of the Idea fixes its place in the hierarchy of the 
“Intelligible World,” and this “ideal” place determines the place (the 
Topos) of the existence of the “corresponding” Phenomena in the “Real 
World” (in the Cosmos). Yet, to speak of a Phenomenon in the mode of 
Truth is to assign it, in Discourse (Logos), a position homologous to its 
situation in the “Real World” (which is itself homologous to the place 
of the “corresponding” Idea in the “Intelligible World”). Consequently, 
a Discourse is true only to the extent that it “relates” Phenomena [which 
appear] to Ideas and [[relates]] the Ideas (= Numbers) [which are] to an 
ineffable One [which is beyond Being]. 

15 [216] “Conviction” through “reasoning” presupposes a (“free”) 
decision to speak without contra-dicting oneself and depends (in large 
measure) on the pedagogical value of the “exposition” of the reasoning 
in question. In principle, one can observe “immediately” that a “reason- 
ing” (= discursive development) is “correct” or “coherent,” [217] that 
is, free from contradiction. But, in order to be able to say that the “con- 
clusion” at which it ends (= its Result) is true, it is necessary to de-mon- 
strate or “deduce” its “premise” (= its Beginning) as well. If one does 
so by another “reasoning,” one finds oneself anew faced with the same 
need for de-monstration. In order that the “conclusion” of a reasoning 
(and therefore that reasoning itself) be (not only “correct” but further- 
more) true, it is therefore necessary that the reasoning itself de-monstrate 
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its “premise” in de-monstrating its “conclusion.” Therefore, Reasoning 
is true only if it is “circular” (in which case it is so “necessarily,” that is, 
everywhere and always). One can therefore de-monstrate the truth of 
the reasoning expounded above only by inserting it (without contradic- 
tion) into a vaster Discourse and by showing that this Discourse is “cir- 
cular.” This is what Hegel claims to have done. 

16 [219] We shall see later that Man is religious while he aspires 
(as Man) to Satisfaction [which results from his “universal” Recognition 
as a function of his “personal” or “free” Action] but does not think [to 
the extent that he is Religious] he is able to obtain it while living in the 
world wherein he lives and of which he speaks [because he does not be- 
lieve in the Effectiveness of his Action], while hoping to obtain it beyond 
this World [that is, in the “divine” World or in “God”]. [Religiosity is 
therefore based on an “Inferiority Complex” that one can, if one wishes, 
“psychoanalyze’” but that is, for Hegelian Philosophy, that is, “in the final 
analysis,” an irreducible (that is, “free’’) refusal of Negative-Action (= 
Liberty) in the world wherein one lives (and of which one speaks or does 
not speak)]. We shall see as well that Religiosity is perfectly suited to 
Silence and is therefore, in principle, exempt from Contra-diction and 
consequently discursively “irrefutable.” But if, for any “motive,” [220] 
the Religious man wants to speak, he “necessarily,” that is, everywhere 
and always contra-dicts himself. The Religious man who speaks as Re- 
ligious departs from Transcendence: he therefore expresses a “theo-log- 
ical” discourse; now, the Transcendent is, by definition, ineffable (for it 
is said to be beyond all that of which one “otherwise” speaks and that 
has in common the fact that one speaks of it); every Theology is there- 
fore, by definition, contra-dictory. All that a non-silent Religious man 
can do is to “camouflage” at least the Contra-diction inherent in his “the- 
ological” discourse. If not the “best” way, at least the most “subtle” or 
“astute” way of doing so is to speak the language of the Skeptic. For the 
Skeptic thinks he is able to de-monstrate discursively that every dis- 
course is contra-dictory, so that there is no special reason (so long as 
one is speaking) for renouncing “theological” Discourse. But, if the 
Skeptic is in the least bit a “philosopher” (that is, “disinterested” in every 
sense of the word, however broad, and therefore “consistent with him- 
self’), he will resign himself to Silence; for, if Discourse is to be “used” 
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for nothing but itself, by de-monstrating itself to be true, [[then]] it is 
“useless” to speak while contra-dicting oneself (since discursive Truth, 
by definition, cannot be contra-dictory). The skeptical Religious man 
will therefore renounce Philosophy, that is, the search for discursive 
Truth and will live as one bound to religious silence ((en Religieux si- 
lencieux)) (by definition, discursively “irrefutable”). If a Religious man 
speaks, it is because he is not truly “skeptical” nor, still less, a Philoso- 
pher: for he can speak only out of “interest” (which presupposes, in him, 
faith in the efficaciousness of his contra-dictory theological discourse), 
even if this “interest” is nothing more nor other than his “Salvation,” 
that is, the Satisfaction (in the Beyond) through the “universal” Recog- 
nition (by God) of his “Personality” (by definition non-active, in the 
proper and strong sense of the word “Action” [Action being, by defini- 
tion, efficacious], that is, contemplative or purely “theoretical” or, better, 
“visionary”). — Doubtless, Buddhism is an authentic religion, which is 
discursive and atheistic (God = Nirvana = Nothingness). It seems there- 
fore that it is possible to speak as someone Religious without contra- 
dicting oneself (by saying that the ineffable Transcendent is 
Nothingness, that is, the Nothing, or, in other words, by saying nothing 
of the Transcendent). But then all that the Religious man can say (with- 
out contra-dicting himself) is that outside of (or “beyond”) Discourse 
(which is necessarily “atheistic” in the sense that it speaks only of the 
Immanent, or the “Profane”) there is Silence and that it is in and through 
Silence that he can seek his religious “Salvation” (or religious “Satis- 
faction,” called “Beatitude,” that is, universal Recognition), which a re- 
ligious man is supposed to be able to obtain while living in the world 
wherein he lives and of which he can, if he wishes, speak, without acting 
in it, in the strict sense of the word, that is, without trans-forming that 
world by an efficacious (negative or “free”) Action. 

17 [221] It could be said that each of Plato’s Dialogues is an 
“image” of that curious (and in no way “obvious”’) way of seeing things, 
according to which one can [222] speak the truth only if one is silent 
[as well], while being able to be “truly” [that is, humanly] silent only to 
the extent that one speaks [not of Silence itself (which would in no way 
be contra-dictory), but further of that of which one is silent (which is 
contra-dictory to the extent that that silence is “justified” by the assertion 
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that it is impossible to speak of it)]. Indeed, in every true Dialogue, an 
explicitly discursive Thesis is opposed to an Anti-thesis, which itself 
also is explicitly discursive. But in a Platonic Dialogue (which is an au- 
thentic Dialogue), the discursive Synthesis is never made explicit. It is 
present only implicitly in the discourse put into dia-logue form ((dia- 
logué)), and it belongs to the hearer or reader of the Dialogue to make it 
explicit. Now, if the interlocutors of the Dialogue speak, their hearers 
(for the Platonic Dialogues were spoken or “played” during the lifetime 
of their author) are silent. It is therefore in silence or from Silence that 
the one, unique Truth springs forth, begotten by the clash of the two 
“contrary” discursive Opinions. But this Truth is Knowledge only to the 
extent that it is itself discursive. That is where the Contra-diction in Pla- 
tonic Theology resides. 

18 [230] Doubtless, Hegel could succeed only because there had 
been a philosophic progress between him and Plato. The principal stages 
of this progress are marked by the great names of Aristotle (who “con- 
nects” Meaning to the Eternal in Time) and of Kant (who “connects” 
“schematized” Meaning to Time itself). But, to simplify, I leap over these 
stages in the present Introduction. I shall take the opportunity to evoke 
Aristotle and to speak at length of Kant in the 3” Introduction. —Of 
course, the [231] discursive Hegelian solution in no way affects Silence, 
“mystical” (or other). And it affects Theology or Skepticism only to the 
extent that the latter are appreciative ((sensibles)) of contra-diction. 

19 [233] To speak strictly, it cannot be said that two or several dis- 
courses without any connection ((rapport)) (that is, that are “irre- 
ducible”) cannot all be “true” at the same time, since the very idea of 
discursive Truth implies the internal unity of (true) Discourse and loses 
all its meaning where this unity does not exist, as is the case tn our hy- 
pothesis of a discourse about the Same having no connection with the 
discourse about the Other. This observation permits us to see that, if a 
discourse does not involve three constituent elements (the third being 
precisely the connection of the two others), this pseudo-discourse is not 
even capable of being true (and has no Meaning, not even a contra-dic- 
tory Meaning). 

20 [234] If the explication of the Meaning is complete, the Dis- 
course that explicates it is total or “circular”: its development, no matter 
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where it begins, returns to its point of departure. This Discourse is there- 
fore not only one in itself but also unique. One can say then that Dis- 
course involves ((implique)) no other discourse but only itse/f: its whole 
implies ((implique)) each of its parts, and each part implies the whole. 
In other words, “‘circular” Discourse goes round in circles ((tourne en 
rond)): it turns in a circle because it never passes beyond itself; it turns, 
because each part implies the others, which “follow from” it or are “de- 
duced” from it. One can fully “comprehend” or completely “exhaust” 
the meaning of any notion only by developing it [in Time] in “circular” 
Discourse. 

21 [237] Under these conditions, Plato could not identify Dialectic 
with discursive Truth or Knowledge. At bottom, if Plato had been fully 
“consistent with himself,” he would have had (in keeping silent about 
the One-All-Alone) to limit himself to the Dichotomy in his Ontology. 
But we shall see that “Ontology” would not in that case be discursive. 
Instead of an Onto-/ogy, one would have an Onto-mezry, that is, Math- 
ematics (by definition stripped of Meaning, that is, silent). 

22 [244] One must take care not to succumb here to the temptation 
to “conclude” from what precedes that it is impossible to “get out” of 
Given-Being or to “go beyond” it. In fact and for us, Man “gets out” of 
Given-Being (or, if you please, “goes beyond” it) by dying, that is, by 
ceasing to be able to say that he is. In acknowledging this “going-be- 
yond” (or this “annihilation” or “annulling”) one does not at all contra- 
dict what has previously been said. For, all that one can “conclude” from 
it is that it is impossible to “deduce” the notions NOTHINGNESS and 
DIFFERENCE from the notion BEING, which would “refer” (per im- 
possibile) to a Being that would not yet be different from Nothingness 
and that would thus already be One, without yet being Three (and there- 
fore Two), that is, to Being that would be already, without being “from 
the start” Trinitarian or “dialectical.” Now, we have seen that such a 
Being-One cannot be the Given-Being of which one speaks, because it 
is the ineffable One-All-Alone. Consequently, if one cannot actually say 
that one can “get out” of Being-One or “go beyond” it, neither can one 
say that one cannot “go beyond” it or “get out” of it, for the simple and 
good reason [this “reason” being [245] otherwise “bad” from the point 
of view of our “vital interest’’] that one can say nothing at all about 
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Being-One. It therefore cannot be said of the dead Man that he is in 
Being-One. For, if he were, nothing at all could be said of him. As for 
Given-Being (which is the Being of which one speaks), we have seen 
that it is Being-7hree, which itself “involves” ((implique)) the Difference 
between Being and Nothingness. Therefore, it may quite well be said 
that in being in Given-Being one is just as much as one is not. Only, to 
avoid Contra-diction, it is necessary to say that one is [or is not] “at first” 
and that one is not [or is] “afterwards.” Now, that is precisely what one 
says when one speaks of one’s death [or of one’s birth]. Be that as it 
may, Man is [in] Given-Being only to the extent that he says (or at the 
very least can say] that he is different from what is not. The “silence of 
death” therefore has nothing to do with Given-Being, because that 
“mute” or “inhuman” or, better, “thingish” silence is “something quite 
other” than not only Discourse but even Auman Silence, which is the si- 
lence of one who can speak [of Given-Being] but who simply does not 
want to do so. To the extent that Given-Being (as we shall see) is, not 
Discourse (Logos), but Possibility of Discourse, Man is [within] Given- 
Being, not only when he speaks [of Given-Being], but even when he is 
silent [about Given-Being] on the condition of his being able [even if 
he does not so wish] not to be so. 

23 [248] It is likely that Hegel wrote this Paragraph of the Logic in 
conscious and deliberate opposition to the text of Parmenides (Fragm. 
6, 6-8) where the latter speaks of the mass of the “Profane” or “Non- 
philosophers,” deprived of judgment, blind, and mute, “for whom Being 
and Non-being (= Nothingness) are the same thing and are not the same 
thing.” According to Hegel (who certainly read Plato’s Parmenides), one 
can, to the contrary, speak of Given-Being only because Being and Noth- 
ingness are at once (or, at the same time, that is, in the same Time) iden- 
tical and different—We shall subsequently understand why. 

24 [251] Parmenides was certainly wrong to say the One-All-Alone 
is Spatially extended (“spherical”). Besides, one can only be astonished 
at the fact that Leibniz, who nevertheless saw clearly that Space (or, 
more precisely, Spatiality) is a Relation ((Relation)) or a Connection 
((Rapport)), was relentlessly determined to “show” (even to princesses!) 
that there were not in the world even two things that were identical. 

25 [260] It is only here that we “understand” the meaning of the 
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notion NECESSARILY, which, until now, could be discursively devel- 
oped or “defined” only “by anticipation,” that is, “artificially,” “dogmat- 
ically.” To the extent that a discourse “exists” for us, it is in us [[as]]] 
being given. Consequently, it “is a part” of Given-Being. It is therefore 
“situated” in the Spatiotemporality-that-is. Accordingly, it is (as soon as 
it exists) somewhere and at some moment. To say of a discourse that it 
is “necessary” or, what is the same thing, that what it says is “necessary,” 
is to say that the discourse is what it is wherever it is and whenever it is, 
i.e., that it remains identical with itself everywhere and always. In other 
words, “necessary” or “necessarily true” or simply “true” Discourse is 
a discourse that is dis-placed in space and reproduced in time without 
being “altered,” at least as regards its meaning as Discourse, without 
“changing” its Meaning (although it could “in the meantime” change its 
Morpheme). Now it is precisely this that is meant when it is said that 
true Discourse or discursive Truth (to make use, moreover, of a 
pleonasm)—that true Discourse (that is, discursive Truth) is “universally 
and necessarily valid.” We merely “correct” (in the sense of render “cor- 
rect”) this locution by replacing “and” with “or” or with “that is.” 

26 [268] It is to be noted that the “coincidence” of the Essence of 
Given-Being with its Existence is brought about, not in [non-spatial (?)] 
“Eternity,” but in Spatio-temporality or, more precisely, as Spatio-tem- 
porality. This “coincidence” is not “co-eternal” with Eternity (it is nota 
“Nunc stans,” as one sometimes says while then contra-dicting oneself 
explicitly), but “co-temporal” with “Time” (in the broad sense), which 
is another thing entirely. 

27 [273] The choice of terminology in ontological discourse it 
therefore “justified,” in the final analysis, only by the uni-total (or “cir- 
cular”) Discourse, which speaks, not only of the Spatio-temporality of 
Given-Being with which Onto-logy has to do, but also of the Extended- 
Duration of Empirical-Existence of which Philosophy speaks just as 
much [274] as “correct” language does. Of course, it is this same uni- 
total Discourse, and it alone, that de-monstrates the truth of onto-logical 
discourse (as well as of every other “partial” discourse) by involving 
that discourse (without contradiction) in its own totality as a “constituent 
element.” 

28 [275] To avoid a “contradiction in terms,” I could have spoken, 
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not of the “Difference” between Being and Nothingness, but of their 
“Distinction” (which would have been said to be at once Difference-of- 
the-Identical and Identity-of-the-Different). But I have preferred to re- 
serve the term “Distinction” for phenomeno-logical discourse, which 
speaks about Empirical-Existence. In my terminology, the term “Dis- 
tinction” refers to the empirical-existence of the Difference between 
Being and Nothingness. This Distinction is Extended-Duration. 

29 [275] Of course, here we could have converted the terms and 
said that it is “Nothingness” that is Spatiality. But then we would no 
longer have spoken (explicitly) of “Being”; we could no longer have 
said what it is. Now, that would have put us (without any valid reason) 
in conflict, not only with “ordinary language,” but with grammar itself. 
For we would then have to say “is not” wherever Grammar prescribes 
saying “is.” (On the other hand, nothing would be changed with respect 
to “Formal Logic.’’) 

30 [282] However, we shall see (in the Exposition of the System of 
Knowledge) that onto-logical discourse, in returning to its starting point, 
does not restore to its starting point Discourse as such (although the start- 
ing point of onto-logical discourse can be the starting point of the uni- 
total Discourse, by definition “circular”). This is because the 3" 
constituent element of onto-logical discourse does not lead only that dis- 
course back to the starting point that is its 1*t constituent element (which 
its 3"! constituent element implies by definition in rendering that dis- 
course “circular”). If one “isolates” the 3" constituent element of onto- 
logical discourse (which is that discourse itself, taken in its wholeness 
((ensemble)) and therefore in its isolation), one obtains, not only the 1* 
constituent element of that same discourse, but also the 1 constituent 
element of another discourse, which is (as we shall see in the Exposition) 
the energo-logical discourse, Energo-logy being the Antithesis of the 
Thesis that is Onto-logy, their Synthesis being Phenomeno-logy. Dis- 
course as such returns to its starting point only when the “development” 
of its n constituent element gives nothing else than its 1 constituent 
element (which can, moreover, be anything). It is only then that Dis- 
course is “truly” circular, thus being the discursive Truth, which cannot 
be put into “logical contradiction,” because there is no discourse “out- 
side” of it that could contra-dict it or that could be contra-dicted by it. It 
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is only by integrating a given “isolated” or “partial” discourse, such as 
onto-logical discourse, into this “truly” circular or unitotal Discourse 
that one demonstrates its truth and therefore the truth of the “dialectical 
reasoning” that the “partial” discourse in question is or can be. Thus also 
does one justify the terminology of the “partial” account by taking into 
account the fact that uni-total Discourse must involve, among other 
things, an “ordinary language,” in order to be understandable. 

31 [288] I would only say (as I have already had occasion to do in 
a preceding note) that the Hegelian “dialectical reasoning” that has just 
been developed has nothing to do with philosophic “Idealism.” On the 
one hand, the assertion that Discourse is absent from Given-Being, of 
which onto-logical discourse speaks (in the mode of “Reflection”), is 
philosophically “realist.” On the other hand, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that the Being about which we have “reasoned” is the Being-of- 
which-one-speaks. To say that this Being necessarily involves the pres- 
ence (of the absence, moreover) of Discourse is therefore merely a 
“banality” or “tautology,” which has nothing “idealist” about it, philo- 
sophically speaking. Generally, Philosophy is not “Idealism,” to mention 
only the fact (which is “banal” or “obvious,” or, better, “indisputable” 
or “irrefutable”) that Man alone has the ability to speak or at the very 
least to put forth an onto-logical discourse and that it is consequently 
impossible to speak (without contra-dicting oneself) of Given-Being 
without speaking of Man, who speaks of it. Doubtless, the assertion that 
Man alone has the ability to speak (and therefore put forth an onto-log- 
ical discourse) is often “disputed” and it is actually “disputable” as long 
as it is not de-monstrated (in and through the uni-total or “circular” dis- 
course that the Hegelian System of Knowledge is). But one certainly can- 
not say that this assertion is contrary to “experience” or, what is the same 
thing, to “common sense.” The least one could say about it, before hav- 
ing de-monstrated it, is therefore that it is “plausible.” 

32 [289] It is in the Appendix that I shall attempt to clarify what an 
Image is in contrast to a Notion. For the moment, suffice it to say (by 
way of anticipation) that the Image of a Thing situates that Thing in a 
hic et nunc (itself also “imaged” and which is reduced, moreover, to the 
“basis” of the image strictly so called), whereas the Notion of that same 
Thing detaches the latter from every hic et nunc. Thus, the notion 
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BEING situates Being nowhere, whereas every image of Being (as, for 
example, the “sphere” of Parmenides) situates it in Nothingness. 

33 [290] We shall see in the Exposition that if INFINITE is, not a 
Symbol (by definition deprived of Meaning), but a Notion, the meaning 
of the latter can only be that of IN-FINITE, that is, of UN-LIMITED or, 
better, JN-DEFINITE or IN-DETERMINATE. Now, in fact, one com- 
pletely “defines” or “determines” Given-Being by saying that it is, for 
example, Being-different-from-Nothingness or Spatio-temporality. 
Given-Being therefore is certainly not “infinite,” but INFINITE can be 
the symbol of the ineffable One-All-Alone. If one wants at all costs to 
use the term “infinite,” it is better to say that it is Nothingness (of which 
one speaks only implicitly, that is, in not speaking of it explicitly) that 
is “infinite,” and not Being, of which one speaks explicitly, that is, in 
defining it. 

34 [291] To be sure, one must not attach too much importance to 
this “image.” I introduced it only to show that it is enough to “update” 
the Parmenidean image in order to make it very appealing to the most 
“modern,” indeed authentically Hegelian, Onto-logy. As for “relativistic” 
Physics, which has introduced the image of the “expanding Universe,” 
it distinguishes poorly (as we shall see in the Exposition) between Onto- 
logy and Energo-logy (that is, between discourse on Spatio-temporal- 
ity-that-is and discourse on Space-time, which implies a “Matter.” As 
Physics, it is, moreover, an Energo-metry (often “illustrated,” in which 
case it is an Energo-graphy that is generally “mechanistic”). 

35 [295] As I have already had occasion to say in an earlier Note, 
Philosophy, even if it is indeed an “Introduction” to the System of Knowl- 
edge, remains a “Reflection” so long as it gives no account discursively 
of itself as a Discourse on (uni-total) Given-Being, which it does only 
by becoming Wisdom or System of Knowledge. But, even within this 
System, Onto-logy remains a “Reflection,” like every other Part isolated 
from the Whole of the circular Discourse. But this Reflection is “justi- 
fied” by the ensemble of the System and as constituent element of the 
latter; (Hegelian) Onto-logy is, not reflection upon Given-Being, but 
Given-Being itself, “reflected” in itself in and through the onto-logical 
discourse that it in fact implies (“from the moment” when that discourse 
exists). 
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Alexandre Kojeve (1902-1968) is most wid I} 
assertion that aston is at its ones thati i 


E philosoy ‘tical diet had also 
revehed its goal in the transioamenee of ei aa as the love of wisdom” (or 


the unsatisfied quest for comprehensive knowledge), into that yery Wisdom itself 


and had done so in the most essential respects in the philosophy of Hegel. 


The Concept, T: ime, and Discourse is the first volume of Kojeve’s magnum opus, which | 
was to have given an exposition of the (Hegelian) System of Knowledge and of 


which five volumes were written before his death. It contains, along with a pre- 


liminary discussion of the need for an updating of the Hegelian system, the first 


two of three introductions to the exposition of that system: a First Introduction of 
the Concept (the integrated totality of what is comprehensible, which is the final 


object of philosophic inquiry) and a Second Introduction concerning Time, both 
introductions leading to the (Hegelian) identification of the Concept with Time, 


an identification which alone takes adequate account of the fact that Philosophy is 
necessarily dzscursive (that it must actualize the Sa and essential struc- 


ture of Discourse). 
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